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PREFACE 

This publication is a compilation of the unclassified papers presented at the 
NASA Conference on Large Space Antenna Systems Technology held at the Langley 
Research Center, Hampton, Virginia, November 30 - December 3, 1982 • The conference 
was sponsored jointly by the NASA Office of Aeronautics and Space Technology (OAST) 
and the NASA Langley Research Center, The conference was organized into five 
sessions: Systems, Structures Technology, Control Technology, Electromagnetics, 

and Space Flight Test and Evaluation. All speakers and topics were selected by the 
session cochairmen and included representation from industry, universities, and 
government. The program was organized to provide a comprehensive review of space 
missions requiring large antenna systems and of the status of key technologies 
required to enable these missions. 

In addition to the formal sessions, three forums were conducted on topics of 
current special interest. Forum topics were Systems Studies, Limitations of Ground 
Testing, and Structure and Control Interaction. Proceedings of the forums are not 
included in this publication. 

The general cochairmen for the conference were Dell P. Williams, Director, 
Space Systems Division, NASA Office of Aeronautics and Space Technology, and 
Paul F. Holloway, Director for Space, Langley Research Center. The program chair- 
man was Dr. Earle K. Huckins III, Head, Large Space Antenna Systems Technology 
Office, Langley Research Center. The conference committee wishes to express its 
appreciation to the session chairmen, authors, and conference administrative 
assistants for their outstanding contributions to the meeting. 

This publication was expedited and enhanced through the efforts of the staff 
of the Research Information and Applications Division, Langley Research Center. 


E. Burton Lightner 
Langley Research Center 
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The objectives of this paper are (1) to summarize the NASA large space antenna 
missions, (2) to examine the performance requirements, and (3) to define the 
resulting control technology requirements. 

The NASA large space antenna missions can be categorized Into three major 
classes: RF antennas, large segmented reflectors, and LSS flight experiments. The 

large RF antenna class Includes near-term communications missions (e.g., LMSS) , the 
radiometry missions, and the advanced communications missions. Their sizes range 
from 20 to 100 m and larger, and they Include various reflector structural concepts 
such as mesh deployables, truss structures, and electrostatic membranes. The seg- 
mented reflector missions are primarily the IR and submillimeter astronomy missions 
that require multifacet solid-panel 10- to 30-m reflectors deployed on supporting 
structures. The flight experiments missions are specifically for evaluating LSS 
enabling technologies and establishing the required flight data base. 


CLASS 

OBJECTIVES 

• LARGE ANTENNAS 30-100 m 

• MESH DEPLOYABLES 

• TRUSS 

• ElECTROSTATIC MEMBRANE, etc. 

• COMMUNICATIONS 

• RADIOMETRY /EARTH RESOURCES 

• RADIOASTRONOMY 

• SEGMENTED REFLECTORS 10-30 m 
• LARGE DEPLOYABLE REFLECTOR 

• IR. SUBMILLIMETER ASTRONOMY 

• LSS FLIGHT EXPERIMENTS 

• VALIDATION LSS ENABLING TECHNOLOGIES 

• ESTABLISH REQUIRED FLIGHT DATA BASE 
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The Land Mobile Satellite Service (LMSS) is a representative example within the 
large RF antenna mission class. The LMSS is one of the early large antenna appli- 
cations which has been studied in considerable detail by a joint team of JPL/MASA and 
industry technologists. The LMSS i3 a multibeam communications mission utilizing a 
geosynchronous-orbit-based large antenna for providing telephone services to mobile 
users in the continental United States. 


Two candidate LMSS configurations have been studied. One is a wrap- rib design 
consisting of a 55-m-diameter mesh reflector and a large 8- x 11-m RF feed. These 
are connected by two booms 3A and 80 m in length. The second configuration is a 
hoop-column design consisting of a 118-m-diameter mesh reflector, an 88-m mast, and 
four feed arrays of 4 x 4 tn each. Each of the systems weighs about 10,000 lb and 
have moments of inertia of 10^ to 10^ kg-m^. 

The operating frequency for the LMSS mission is 0.87 GHz (UHF) . The RF absolute 
pointing and jitter requirement is 0.02°, the required reflector surface accuracy is 
h mm, and the feed/ dish lateral displacement is 30 mm. The LMSS pointing and control 
requirements can be met with new distributed control systems, which will be described. 
These systems require slight advancement of the state of the art. 



% 
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The principal control system objective for a typical RF antenna is to point the 
RF beam(s) to the desired target(s) within prescribed pointing and jitter errors 
(typically, 0.020° to 0.002°) while maintaining overall system alignment and figure 
(typically within 5 to 0.5 mm) to Insure the desired RF performance characteristics 
(main beam gain, low sldelobes, etc.). The actual RF pointing and jitter performance 
is dependent on the contribution of a large number of error sources, Including geo- 
metrical i-rrors due to quasi-static and dynamic disturbances, parameter errors, 
misalignments, and nonlinearities. By major contribution, these errors can be 
further classified as follows: 

(1) Spacecraft attitude errors due to overall static biases and dynamic 

motion of the antenna feed/bus about its nominal pointing direction 

(2) Relative feed/dish errors involving rotational and lateral motion 

about the optimal focal point location 

(3) Vibrational and quasi-static distortions of the dish about its 

nominal parabolic figure 

Achieving the desired antenna pointing performance on a flexible structure of 
50 to 100 m while maintaining the static and dynamic figure within an envelope of 
0.5 to 5 mm represents a very substantial challenge to the technology. These 
problems are significantly compounded by the need to accomiLJdate dynamic model 
uncertainties arising from the fact that the actual dynamic behavior of such struc- 
tures will not be known accurately prior to launch. This behavior will only be 
established after the structure is deployed in orbit. 


RF POINTING AFFECTED BY 

• SPACECRAFT ATTITUDE ERRORS 

• FEED DISPLACEMENTS AND ROTATION 
> DISH AHITUDE AND DEFORMATIONS 
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COMMUNICATION ANTEm CONTROL TECHNOLOGY 

Recent control system technology studies for the early cosmunlcation missions 
have resulted in the identification of a hierarchy of control system options for 
large antennas and their evaluation by means of very detailed analysis and computer 
simulation. This hierarchy Involves the following three levels of control technology: 

(1) Single lumped controller at the spacecraft bus with analytical modeling 

of the antenna flexibility in the estimator (this level represents 
current state of the art) 

(2) Distributed sensing: retain lumped actuation at bus but augment 

level 1 with an optical sensor which measures flexible dynamics 
of dish and boom directly rather than relying on estimation alone 

(3) Distributed sensing and control: augment level 2 with additional 

actuators at hub of dish to stabilize boom/dish vibrations 

The results of these studies have led to the following major conclusions: 

(1) Distributed sensing and control provides a significant performance 

improvement of 1 order of magnitude over lumped control. 

(2) Model errors have great impact on control performance and stability 

margins. The system can be destabilized with even moderate 
parameter errors. 

(3) Pref light models for large space antennas are not accurate enough for 

closed- loop control. Therefore, in-orbit system identification is 
necessary. In addition. Initial and periodical in-orbit identifi- 
cation of static characteristics, including figure alignment and 
calibration. Is also required. 

• SIGNIFICANT PERFORMANCE IMPROVEMENT WITH DISTRIBUTED SENSING 
AND CONTROL 

• SYSTEM PARAMETER ERRORS RESULT IN PERFORMANCE DEGRADATION, 

EVEN INSTABILITY 

• INaiGHT SYSTEM ID OF CRITICAL STATIC AND DYNAMIC CHARACTERISTICS 
IS NECESSARY 

• OVERALL SYSTEM FIGURE ALIGNMENT AND CALIBRATION 

• IDENTIFICATION OF RELEVANT CLOSED LOOP DYNAMICS AND 
ON BOARD MODELS 
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A TYPICAL CONTROL SUBSYSTEM FOR LARGE COMMUNICATION ANTENNAS 

The figure illustrates the control system block diagram for a typical LMSS early 
communication antenna. The control system provides the required 0.02° pointing as 
follows : 

(1) Primary attitude control of bus/feed to 0.01° using reaction wheels and 

a hlgh-bandwldth gyro-based control loop (nested within an attitude 
determination and gyro drift correction loop using star trackers) 

(2) Dish motion compensation and boom stabilization with respect to bus to 

0.01° equivalent by means of 

(a) Optical shape and vibration sensor at bus (top right) 

(b) Six DOF (torque and force) control actuators at feed/bus 

and six OOF control actuators at dish 

(c) Articulation actiiators to reposition feed and dish to their 

correct static alignment 

Note that in addition to being used as a control sensor, the optical shape and 
vibration sensor also provides the capability to carry out the initial In-orblt 
static alignment and the dynamic measurements required for system identification. 
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NEW TECHNOLOGY 

- SYSTEM IDENTIFICATION 
> MULTI-POINT SENSING 

- TWO-POINT ACTUATION 

- SHAPE CONTROL 


. TECHNOLOGY 

- S/C ATTITUDE CONTROL 

- BUS STABILIZATION 
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LARGE HEPLOYABLE REFLECTOR OF POOR QUALITY 

The second major class of large antenna missions corresponds to applications 
where the wavelength is so short that solid reflectors are required. Typical of this 
class is the Large Deployable Reflector (LDR) which is an Barth-orbiting astronomical 
observatory operating from 50 to 1000 ym* a region of the spectrum where ground-based 
mapping of the sky is severely limited due to atmospheric opacity. 

The LDR, illustrated below, carries a 20-m-diameter segmented primary reflector 
consisting of about 120 solid panel segments. The segments are deployed from their 
folded configuration into final reflector shape. To satisfy the observational 
requirements, the position and orientation of each segment must be sensed and con- 
trolled to extremely high precision. The major components are the segmented primary 
reflector, the secondary reflector, the backup structure, the spacecraft bus with its 
cryogenic.. ' ly cooled focal plane instruments, the solar arrays, and the thermal 
baffle. 

The extremely short wavelengths of operation of this telescope call for 
stringent control requirement. Typically, active figure control will be required to 
maintain shape to within 0.5 ym, and advanced attitude control should provide overall 
system pointing to 0.05 arc sec and stability to 0.02 arc sec. 



• 20 m SEGMENTED PRIMARY 

• 120 SEGMENTS 

• ACTIVE FIGURE CONTROL TO 0.S m" 

• WITHIN PRIMARY 

• PRIMARY-TO-SECONOARY 

• OVERALL SYSTEM POINTING TO 

• 0.09 arc SK • AISOLUTE 

• 0.02 arc SK • STABILITY 


j 


f 
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LDR CONTROL APPROACH OF POOR QUALITY 

A potential control approach for LDR is shown below. This control approach 
calls for an attitude control system with wheels and thrusters to steer and stabilize 
the focal-plane assembly, with attitude sensing provided by the Guide Telescope and 
{ LOS (line of sight) transfer system. This ultra-precise IR LOS pointing of the focal 

plane is accomplished by transmitting a laser beam from the guide telescope to the 
focal plane via a set of mirrors, a selected segment reflector surface, and the 
secondary reflector. Fine pointing at the focal plane can be enhanced by means of a 
fast-steering mirror and detector electronics. The direction of the laser beam is 
determined by the guide telescope, which vises a star tracker, IRU (Inertial Rate 
Unit), and its own attitude controller to guide its orientation relative to the 
stars. 


The shape of the primary reflectors is maintained by the Primary Figure Control- 
ler, which drives the segmented reflectors against the backup structure. The primary 
figure sensor unit is mounted in the vicinity of the secondary reflector, which is 
driven by a suitable drive mechanism actuating against its support structure. 
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SUMMARY OF ANTENNA CONTROL REQUIREMENTS 


ORIGINAL PAGE 19 
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The figure illustrates the broad spectruo of pointing and figure control 
requirements spanned by large antennas. From the near-term coomunlcatlons antennas 
and radiometers to the VLBI and advanced connunlcatlons antennas (such as the RF 
Orbiting Deep Space Relay Station), the surface and pointing requirements are at 
least 1 order of magnitude apart. From the advanced RF systems to the IR and optical 
systems (such as the laser Orbiting Deep Space Relay Station) , the requirements are 
another 3 orders of magnitude tighter. 


SPACE MMS GALILEO SEASAT 

TELESCOPE SIRTF UNDSAT 0 VOYAGER VIKING 
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ANTENNA CONTROL TECHNOLOGY REQUIREMENTS 
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Broad control requirements call for equally wide-range techno lo£^ support. The 
control technologies needed may be categorized into five groups: 

(1) Distributed control, sensing, and actuation 

(2) In-flight syste.n and parameter Identification 

(3) Adaptable and adaptive control 

(4) Figure determination and control 

(5) Long-life hardware components (sensors and actuators) 

The applJcation areas dictate the technology level of advancement. For near-term 
communications, such as LMSS, distributed sensing and control of 15 to 30 DOF will 
suffice. System ID and figure sensing and control are required for initial dynamic 
and static characterization, as are periodic system calibrations. For the advanced 
cormunications and radioastronomy antennas, however, higher order distributed con- 
trol (30 to 60 DOF) with active vibration-damping capability is required. Long-life 
proof 'mass dampers and figure sensors which are accurate to 1/20 mm with 5 Hz band- 
width are also required. 

IR and submillimeter astronomy antennas will require significant advances in 
control technology. Active damping and distributed control of a high-order (>500 
DOF) is required. This will greatly impact on control design and computational capa- 
bility and hardware. Real-time system dynamics parameter ID and estimation will be 
required. Real-time adaptive-gain adjustment is necessary to accommodate slewing 
and settling operations. Active figure control to provide 0.5-Mm accuracy at 1 Hz 
rate will be required. High-resolution low-noise momentum %fheels, lightweight ■ 
proof-mass dampers, and figure actuators/sensors are required. Sensor accuracy will 
be to the 0.1-pm level, and LOS transfer system accuracy to 0.05 arc sec will be 
needed. 
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NEED FOR FLIGHT EXPERIMENT POOR QUALITY 


Every new technology requires extensive test and cvsluatlon before it csp. be 
applied for space missions. Large flexible space structures have never bean flown 
before. Uncertainties are so great that they can only be reduced by broad* ^esed 
ground-test and flight experiments. Some specific fundamental needs are listed 
below. 

(1) Flight experience and a LSS data base must be established to reduce 

the uncertainties in control and structure dynamic Interactions. 

(2) Structural damping at various modal frequencies, which cannot be 

predicted reliably, is a very important parameter that affects 
both open-loop and closed-loop behavior. Damping chars"* *'rlstlcs 
and closed- loop dynamics can be measured in a flight experiment. 

(3) Ground simulations and tests of LSS need validation. Flight 

experiments are necessary to establish quantitative levels of 
confidence and provide guidance for improvement. 

Furthermore, there is no alternative to flight experiments. Flight conditions for 
LSS cannot be simulated on the ground. These include zero-g envlronaient, full 
deployment of structures, and the required evaluation of structure and control 
interactions . 


• LACK OF FLIGHT EXPERIENCE REQUIRES SPACE EXPERIMENT 

e UNaHTAINTY IN CONTROL/STRUaURE INTERAaiONS KQUiRES 
FLIGHT EXFERIENCE/bATA lASE 

• MEASURE CLOSED LOOP DAMPING AND DYNAMIC RESPONSE 

• VERIFY AND ESTAILISH CRITERIA FOR GROUND TEST 
e VALIDATE GROUND SIMULATIONS 


• CANNOT GET THE BASIC DATA ANY OTHER WAY 

• CANNOT SIMULATE FLIGHT CONDITIONS ON GROUND 

• ZEROG 

• DEPLOYMENT 

• STRUaURE/CONTROl INTERAaiONS 
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FLIGHT EXPERIMENT CONFIGURATION 

The figure illustrates a possible flight exi>erinent configuration consisting of 
a 5S-m offset wrap-rib antenna in which the feed can be glmballed or rigidly attached 
to the Shuttle. Although other configurations arc possible (hub attached, etc.) the 
feed- rigid-attached none has been selected for further study because of its simple 
interface with the Shuttle and the fact that it has the dynamic characteristics of 
the free-fller antenna as shown in the figure. 
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FLIGHT EXPERIMENT CONTROL GOALS 

The control technology goal for an Integrated control/structure Interactions 
flight experiment Is to evaluate fundamental technologies needed for the control of 
large space structure systems, Including large antennas for communication and radl- 
ometry, space station missions, and also some of the basic needs for the more 
advanced IR and optics mission applications. The basic control technologies to be 
validated should include (1) distributed control and sensing, (2) system Identifi- 
cation and parameter estimation, (3) adaptive control, (4) figure determination and 
shape control, (5) active vibration damping, (6) precision pointing, and (7) model 
error sensitivity and compensation. 


TECHNOLOGY VALIDATED 

• DISTRIBUTED CONTRa/ SENSING 

• SYSTEM IDENTIFICATION 

• ADAPTIVE CONTROL 

• FIGURE CONTROL 

• ACTIVE VIBRATION DAMPING 

• PRECISION POINTING /STABILITY 

• MODEL ERROR COMPENSATION 


APPLICABLE MISSIONS 

• COMMUNICATIONS 

• RADIOMETRY 

• IR/ OPTICS 

• SPACE STATION 
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DISTRIBUTED CONTROL EXPERIMENT SIMULATED SYSTEM RESPONSE TO 

PROGRAMMED SHUTTLE VERNIER REACTION CONTROL SUBSYSTEM FlUING 1 

The feasibility of carrying out the distributed control experiment has been ? 

investigated via computer simulations, Antenna-to-Shuttle dynamic interactions, I 

system stability, Shuttle VRCS deadband and limit cycle properties, and VRCS firing | 

transient have been simulated with a disturbance environment similar to that of a | 

400-km circular orbit. The plots below illustrate the simulated 10-minute time | 

response of the system to preprogrammed VRCS thruster firings under the following | 

two conditions: (1) open loop, with the control system turned off, and (2) the dis- I 

tributed control system enabled to provide vibration damping. Notice how the dis- I 

tributfcd control system damps out the pointing jitter about four times faster than | 

the system free response under passive structural damping alone. 1 
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SHUTTLE-ATTACHED EXPERIMENT - PRELIMINARY CONCLUSIONS 

Prellndnary but positive conclusions have been obtained based on results of 
con^>uter simulations. 

(1) The Shuttle-attached LSS antenna experiment is feasible. 

(a) The static and dynamic disturbances must be handled with 

care, but they do not present problems. 

(b) The Shuttle VRCS controller including the VRCS phase plane 

control laws and the vernier thrusters is compatible with 
the requirements. 

(c) Control experiment can be defined to minimize the impact to 

Shuttle avionics system Interface. 

(2) Performance of critical technology can be validated with the proposed 

experiments. 

(3) The configuration selected for this analysis does represent the 

free-fller large space antennas and first-order space stations. 


• SHUTUE AHACHED EXPERIMENT IS FEASIBLE 

• STATIC AND DYNAMIC DISTURBANCES NOT A PROBLEM 

• SHUTTLE CONTROLLER COMPATIBLE 

• EXPERIMENTS DEFINED TO MINIMIZE SHUTTLE INTERFACE 


• PERFORMANCE OF CRITICAL TECHNOLOGIES CAN BE VALIDATED 


• EXPERIMENT CONFIGURATION REPRESENTS FREE FLIER AND FIRST 
ORDER SPACE STATION 
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TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT APPROACH - LSS CONTROL TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 

The chart below illustrates the approach for control technology development for 
large space systems. This process begins with the definition and development, 
analysis, and evaluation of advanced control concepts (figure control, distributed 
and adaptive control, system identification, etc.) for classes of antennas and plat- 
fonn/space station applications. This leads to point design mechanization concepts 
and to the definition of sensor and actuator requirements and the development of 
selected generic hardware concepts. Early evaluation of the technologies at the 
component level can effectively be achieved through ground demonstration of the 
individual technologies via scaled fxinctional demonstrations. Actual evaluation of 
performance at the system level and calibration of tools and ground facilities must 
be accomplished via an actual space experiment such as the proposed Shuttle flight 
experiment. 
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SUMMARY OF KEY TECHNOLOGY NEEDS 

The key technology needs for large space structure system controls may be 
sunsnarlsed as follows: 

(1) Modeling and model reduction techniques require extensive research. 

Present day methodology la far from adequate. A unified and Inte- 
grated structural and control m->dellng methodology must be developed. 

(2) The control and stabilisation of large flexible structures represent 

a major challenge to the state of the art in control theory. Concepts 
and methodologies must be developed for distributed control, figure 
control, and active vibration damping. 

(3) Techniques must be developed to deal with the uncertainties associated 

with structural dynamics, disturbances, system non lineari ties, and 
control/structure interactions. Improvements in model development 
techniques can only solve part of the problem. In-f light system 
identification is needed even by the simple early users, such as 
I.MSS, while adaptive-control approaches will become critical for 
those systems that Involve high-speed slew operation and possible 
configuration changes. 

(4) hong-llfe and precision hardware components (such as sensors and 

actuators) an* needed. 

(5) Ground and flight evaluation of the new techm^logies is a necessary 

part of the technology development process. 


I 



• MODELING AND MODEL REDUCTION TECHNIQUES 

• CONTROL AND STABILIZATION OF FLEXIBLE STRUCTURES 

DISTRIBUTED SENSING AND ACTUATION 
FIGURE CONTROL 
ACTIVE DAMPING 

• UNCERTAINTY MANAGEMENT 

SYSTEM IDENTIFICATION 
ADAPTIVE APPROACHES 

• HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE 
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During the Apollo era, the control designers became increasingly aware of the 
flight control system dynamic interaction with complex vehicle motion [1-4]. 

With the advent of large space structures [5-8] and increasing demands on precision 
pointing and control [9], active control of flexible space structures [10-14] will 
be necessary in order to satisfy stringent performance goals. This paper 
summarizes the surveys contained in references 15 and 16. These reports surveyed 
the current enabling technologies for large precision space systems in the 
following areas: 

1) Multibody satellite dynamic modeling theory 

2) Large space structure vibration control 

3) Slewing maneuvers for flexible spacecraft 

4) Sensor, actuator, and components 

5) Array processor technology 

6) Fault-tolerant considerations 

7) Large space structure type experiments 

8) Large space structure test facilities 

The technology Issues in these areas of structures, dynamics, and control were 
established by reviewing relevant space missions [17,18]. 

The major large space structure (LSS) technology issues (Figure 1) are: 

(1) Ftodellng Accuracy . — LSS modeling inaccuracies will limit achievable 
control system performance. The more stringent the mission performance 
requirements, the greater the LSS model fidelity required. These 
modeling errors are grouped into three categories; 

LSS St ructu ral /Dy namic Models. — These errors may be introduced 
through initially assumed structural properties or by the truncation 
process implicit in the finite-element method. In space, LSS 
parameters may vary as a function of thermal gradients, 
configuration changes, or depletion of consumables. 

(b) Envi ronmental Models. — These models must be investigated and 

verified by appropriate experiments. Accurate knowledge of the 
external forces (e.g., Earth magnetic and gravitational fields, 
solar wind and radiation pressure, and drag) acting upon an LSS 
may be necessary to satisfy precision control requirements. 

Disturbance Models. — Internal /external disturbance phenomenon must 
be understood and sufficient models developed. The achievn' 
control system performance will be a function of disturbance model 
fidelity. 

(2) System Identification . — LSS structural model verifications will be 
accomplished through system identification. Identification techniques 
must be developed to determine structural parameters, modal frequencies, 
damping ratios, and mode shapes. Such methods could bo used to 
determine environmental and disturbance models. Consideration must 

be given to the type of sensors, onboard processing requirements, 
data reduction, and post-processing requirements. 
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(3) Control Law Design Methodology . — The control law design approach will 
be a function of the structural/dynamic models, disturbance models, 
and mission performance requirements. The design methodology must 
address the following: 

(a) The model reduction process will reduce the high dimensional 
finite-element model to a tractable (lower order) design model. 

(b) Reduced-order compensator design methods need to be developed 
which ensure overall closed-loop system stability. These 
methods must address the direct digital design problem. 

(c) Implementation of these control laws will require analog/dlgltal 
mechanizations, which must consider centralized versus decentralized 
processing, sensor/actuator configuration, fault-tolerant systems, 
redundancy management and reconfiguration. 

(4) Sensors and Actuators .— Techniques will be required to determine sensor/ 
actuator placement as a function of the control ob.iectlves. The type 

of sensor /actuator which meets the necessary performance specifications 
must be determined. The dynamic characteristics of these devices 
will be essential for evaluation of controller closed-loop stability 
and robustness. 

(5) Avionics . — The high computational needs and sensor/actuator data rates 
will require development of advanced system architecture and Integration 
in order to meet the 1990 type requirements. Fault detection, isolation, 
and reconfiguration must be an integral part of this development. 
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LSS CONTROL TECHNOLOGY ISSUES 


Fundamental Problem: Design a finite dimensionai compensator to control an 

infinite dimensionai system 

Major Technical Issues: (1 ) Modeling accuracy 

e Large space structures 
e Upper atmosphere 
e Disturbances 

(2) System identification 

(3) Control Law Design Methodoiogy 
e Modei reduction techniques 

e Reduced order compensator design 
e Overaii system closed-ioop stability 
e Robustness of stability 
e Direct digitai design and implementation 

(4) Sensors and actuators 

• Specification 

• Type 

e Placement 
e Dynamics 

(5) Avionics 

e System architecture and integration 
e Fault detection, isolation, and reconfiguration 
e Data acquisition 


Figure 1 
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The large space structure technology issues with respect to spacecraft 
categories (space station, large antenna, space-based laser, IR surveillance) are 
detailed in Figure 2. Each spacecraft category is further subdivided into columns 
of technology, applied research, sensor/ actuator development, avionics development, 
ground-based demonstration and space-based demonstration. Ihe technology 
disciplines of control, identification, and modeling are subdivided into rows. 

The technologies which are required are shown as a solid black Dox while those 
which might be required are represented as a dotted box. A blank indicates 
either state-of-the-art technology or that the technology is not applicable. 

This figure emphasizes the broad need for sensor/actuator development and 
avionics development. 


LARGE SPACE STRUCTURES TECHNOLOGY ISSUES 



MISNT IE REQUmiD 


Figure 2 
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The large space structures technology issues overview of Figure 3 uses the 
same format as the previous figure. Note that the solid black box represents 
technology required by all spacecraft categories while the dotted box represents 
those technologies required by some of the spacecraft. This figure demonstrates 
those areas of common technology issues: structural characterization, structural 

damping, fault detection, isolation and reconfiguration, sensor/actuator develop- 
ment, avionics development, and ground- and space-based demonstration. 


LARGE SPACE STRUCTURES TECHNOLOGY ISSUES OVERVIEW 



RtOUIMD IV ALL H REOUIIIEO tV SOME gi) 


Figure 3 
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To date, multibody satellite dynamics modeling theorv has not adequately 
addressed multibody systems in which all bodies are nonrlgid or in which 
arbitrary bodies can be either rigid or nonrigid. The term "multibody dynamics 
modeling theory" here refers to the line of research that originated in the 
nld-1960s with the work of Hooker and Margulies and Roberson and Wittenberg [15,16]. 

As shown in Figure 4, it is clear why the Euler-Newton methods of early 
researchers have now been supplanted by the more general techniques of analytical 
dynamics. Moreover, researchers in the aerospace field have been particularly 
slow in eliminating the modeling geometry of topological tree structures. 

Furthermore, there has been little attention given to handling systems containing 
closed loops. Indeed, for LSS missions requiring a deployment phase, the 
techniques anist be available for handling systems with closed loops. Moreover, 
as shown in Figure 5, careful attention must be given to the selection of 
coordinates used to model LSS, since the choice of coordinates can dramatically 
affect the complexity of the resulting equations of motion. 

The reason that researchers have turned to analytical dynamic modeling methods 
can be traced to the ease with which the constraint forces and torques bet%feen 
contiguous bodies can be handled (see Figure 6). In particular, they have found 
that using an absolute coordinate approach, combined with a Lagrange multiplier 
approach or related methods, leads to significant efficiencies in both deriving 
and coding the equations of motion for LSS. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to do the i'ollowlng: (1) develop modeling techniques 
ior reliability handling of systems where arbitrary bodies can be rigid or nonrigid, 

(2) develop procedures for handling interconnected structures of bodies containing 
closed paths, and (3) develop techniques whereby the constraints at Joints can be 
very general. 
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COMPARISON OF EULER-NEWTON METHODS 
VERSUS ANALYTICAL DYNAMICS METHODS 


SubfCCt 


Advantac-! . 




Eblar-Nawton Mathods 


Physically motivatad problam 


a 


formulation 


Analytical Dynamics MatNids 


Easily datarminas tha constraint forces and 
torques between contiguous bodies 


e Handles rigid body top<slogical tree 
structures (terminal body flexibility 
can be accounted for) 


e Handles rigid/flaxibie body topological tree 
structures 

e Handles topological tra^ structures con> 
taining cloaed loops 


e Easily handles adding or deleting bodies 
from a modal 


Dis- 

advantages 


e Handies general joint constraints 

e Easily applied to multibody LSS (deploy- 
ment) 


Awkwardly handlet tha determina- 
tion of the constraint forces and 
torques b etween contiguous bodies 

Difficult to apply to LSS not con- 
nected in a topological tree stn'cture 


e Abstract problem formulatkNi 

e Techniques fo< handling holonomie con- 
straints require some sophistication on tha 
part of the analyst 


e Difficult to apply to multibody 
LSS when arbitrary bodies can be 
nonrigid 

e Difficult to modify special purpose 
computer codes IF bodies are either 
added to or removed from the ntodal 


Figure 4 
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COOROiNATE MODELING TECHNIQUES FOR MULTIBOOY DYNAMICS THEORY 


Subjtot 


DMorip- 

tk>n 




The Abioluts Coordlnatt Approtoh 


Eaoh body It modtM Individually a 

Each body powatiai lix rl 9 ld body 
DOF* and N ganaralixad ooordl- 
natai for modallng flaxiblllty • 


Tha Raladva Coordlnata Approach 


Ona body It lalaolad at a rafaranoa body, 
than at a^ Joint ralativa ooortUnaiat ara 
anlpnad for aaoh unoomtralnad DOF 


Tha total numbar of dagrryt of fraadom 
for tha modal ooniltti of: (1) dx rlald 
body DOF for tha rafaranoa body; (21 tha 
ralativa DOF at tha iolnti; and (3) tha 


panaralixad ooordinaiac for tha flaxibla 
body affaoti of aaoh body 


Ad- 

vantagai 


a Qraat analytical ilmpllolty 

a Parmiti aasy addition and dalatlon 
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SOLUTION TECHNIQUES FOR EVALUATING CONSTRAINT FORCES AND TORQUES 
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Precision pointing and control trends [9] through the year 2000 will require 
pointing accuracies ranging from 10 arcsec down to 0.1 arcsec with corresponding 
stability requirements ranging from 1 arcsec down to 0.001 arcsec. These 
stringent requirements and the large space structure (LSS) characteristics 
(closely packed, lightly damped, low frequency modes) have motivated a plethora 
of research in active control of space structures (ACOSS) tH“l^]* Figure 7 
shows a hierarchy of vibration suppression methods. The level of vibration 
control complexity is a function of the LSS characteristics, performance require- 
ments, and disturbance characteristics. Naturally, structural response 
minimization methods such as tuning, stiffening, and material damping should 
receive first consideration. 
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Reference 19 addressed the issue of passive and active suppression of vibration 
response in precision structures from a structural point of view. The results of 
this 1977 state-of-the-art assessment showed that the 1 to 3% achievable damping 
was insufficient for 1990 requirements. It is this study which motivated the 
current DARPA ACOSS program. The objectives of the ACOSS program are threefold: 

(1) Develop a unified technology base in structural dynamics and control 
for large precision space structures. 

(2) Demonstrate the applications of this technology through analysis and 
simulations - 

(3) Verify this technology through ground-based proof-of-concept experiments. 
Figure 8 presents a summary of the ACOSS program. 
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With the Increasing size and inherent flexibility of many future satellites, 
there have come new and more difficult attitude control problems. In particular, 
the nature of the resulting attitude control problems can be divided into the 
two categories shown in Figure 9. It is important to understand and appreciate 
the fundamentally different control requirements which characterize the attitude 
stabilization and slewing control problem. In addition, as shown in Figure 10, 
one needs to understand the different techniques available for both defining 
and solving the two-point boundary-value problems which define optimal spacecraft 
slewing maneuvers. 

The subject of spacecraft slewing maneuvers has received the attention of 
many authors (see Figure 11). The work to date encompasses many important 
subjects, including: (1) linear /nonlinear open-loop methods, (2) distributed con- 
trol, (3) on-off thruster control, (4) feedback control, and (5) experimental 
results. Nevertheless, much additional theoretical and analytical work is 
required before reliable techniques will be commonly available for LSS 
applications. 


COMPARISON OF THE ATTITUDE STABILIZATION 
PROBLEM VERSUS THE SLEWING PROBLEM 
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Figure 9 
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Figure 12 shows the block diagrams for an LQG controller and a HAC/LAC 
controller. Sizing the control law algorithms [15] for these two approaches 
assumed a 50 Hz control bandwidth, 250 Hz sampling frequency, 2 bytes/word 
accuracy, and a data flow rate of 500 bytes/sec per sensor or actuator. 
Figure 13 presents the floating point operations (FLOP) per control cycle as 
a function of the number of control states (2 states/mode) and the number 
of sensor/actuator pairs. 
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Figure 12 
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Regarding the array processors surveyed (Figure 14), the primary function 
of these devices is signal processing » which requires high throughput while 
performing filtering on data collected in real time. Because of their speed, the 
array processors would appear to be candidates for closed-^-loop control. Several 
array processors are ruled out for closed-loop control application because of 
their fixed-point arithmetic. The loss in speed incurred by the host /array 
processor transfer of sensor/actuator data prohibits those which have no direct 
I/O capability. Hence, FPS-lOO, FPS-164, AP-120B, AP-180R, AP-190L, Datawest 460, 
MAP 300, MAP 200, MAP 6400, Magnavox (Mil Spec of CSPI MAPs), and CDA MSP- 300 are 
the major contenders. There are mixed reports concerning the success of array 
processors in real-t:ime closed-loop control. Conflicting reports have Indicated 
that a major rewrite of the operating system was necessary. Despite the 
negative tone, closed-loop control with an array processor capable of direct, 
programmed I/O poses no fundamental probi.em. It simply appears that no one has 
thought of this or has had the need to use them in such an application. In col- 
lecting data for this survey, array processor engineers were unfamiliar with closed- 
loop control applications but saw no difficulty in their Implementation. The 
MCP-lOO [20,21] is an untried prototype processor which was designed specifically 
to implement LOG controllers. Figure 14 presents an overview of the avionics 
data processing status. 
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Sensor technology (see Figure IS) for sensing submicron vibration in large 
precision space systems is not available off the shelf. Optical measurement 
techniques provide the best potential because of their high bandwidth, accuracy 
and resolution. Pie 2 oelectric sensors are another candidate. Lockheed, Hughes, 
TRW, and Itek are pursuing these technologies. The only inertial grade space 
accelerometer is the BELL XI which is expensive by comparison to optical devices. 
CSDL is investigating the potential of a Three-Axis Angular Rate Accelerometer 
(TAARA) and a Six-Axis Space Sensor (SASS). The high cost of inertial grade 
space gyros is the major disadvantage. Even though these gyros exhibit low noise 
and drift, their bandwidth is less than 50 Hz. Fundamentally, the sensor 
technology for submicron vibration sensing is available but exists only as a 
laboratory demonstration. 
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Actuator technology (see Figure 16) for submicron vibration control relevant 
to the large precision space systems problem is virtually nonexistent. Piezo- 
electric devices provide the best potential. With respect to slew maneuvering 
and attitude control, Control Moment Gyro/ React ion Wheel (CMG/RW) is not capable 
of either. For attitude control, the CMG/RW is required to have low noise/low 
bandwidth characteristics, while for maneuvering, it Is required to have high 
torque/high bandwidth characteristics. Today's CMGs and RWs fall in between these 
diverse requirements as shown in Figure 17. Thruster technology has the potential 
for high torque; however, these devices lack a continuously variable thrust level. 
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Very little vork has been done In the area of fa^t detection* laolatlon* and 
reconfiguration for large apace ayateoa per ae [22*23]. Therefore, a broad, 
well-planned technical effort le needed to successfully apply fault-tolerant 
technology to large space systcns and gain the benefits of Improved system 
performance and reliability which can result f~-m it. Fortunately, a large 
amount of theoretical and applied work has been done in the fault-tolerant 
technology area, which forms a solid and broad basis for the developsient of a 
fault-tolerant large space system. This is especially true in the areas of 
computation, failure detection. Isolation algorithm development* reliability 
analysis, digital system architecture, and the application of fault-tolerant 
technology to space, naval, and aircraft systems. Figure 18 shows that a 
system with 50 components (N-50) whose mean time between failure is 100,000 
hours (12 years) can expect 4 component failures each year. 


FAULT-TOLERANT CORtlDEIIAlfON 
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The relevant large space structure experiments (see Figure 19) to date 
considered either beams or plates, with one exception, Lockheed’s proof-of- 
concept (POC). The advantage of these choices is the ability to analytically 
predict the dynamic behavior of the structure and thus compare the analysis 
to the experimental results. Tlie obvious drawback of these experiments is 
the fact that almost no lealistic large space structure has the characteristics 
of a beam or a plate, although it might contain a flexible beam (e.g., the boom 
connecting the feed and the reflector of an antenna) . None of the experiments 
employed a truss structure— a likely large space structure configuration. The 
current level of performance In these experiments was for large deflections, even 
though deflections in the submicron range are anticipated for large precision space 
systems. The Draper RPL-EXP is the only experiment which incorporates thrusters. 
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The major potential large space structures test facilities are the Air Force 
Rocket Propulsion Laboratory, Arnold Engineering Development Center, Boeing, 

Ford Aerospace, General Dynamics, Johnson Space Center, McDonnell Douglas, and 
the TRW Systems Group. 

Ground-based environmental testing of large space structures at .tlons or 
components may be required prior to actual space construction. The Issues 
of zero-g and seismic disturbances cannot be ignored; however, experience has 
shown that prudent ground-based testing of spacecraft can reduce operational 
risk. Figure '0 presents a representative survey of large cr.vlronmental space 
chambers which could be utilized in an appropriate large space structure 
ground-based test program. 
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ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
OF POOR QUALITY 


This talk summarizes work that was performed under contract to the International 
Telecommunications Satellite Organization (INTELSAT). The problem posed was how 
does one design a controller for a large flexible communication satellite. The 
satellite that was developed for a "straw man" was configured as an offset fed 
paraboloid with a set of masts and booms that carry the antenna. The controllers 
were both a boom and mast actuator and a set of two degree of freedom actuators 
at the antenna to move it in order to satisfy both line of sight and defocus 
control . 
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C”'7ir?AL PAGE IS 
OF POOR QUALITY 


One of the problems with the control of large space structures is that it has 
been given only limited attention because the control theorists have tended to sell 
control theory as a miracle medicine - like step two - but, while control theory 
can be very effective, the solutions that have been developed so far for the large 
space structures control problem are too unwieldy and difficult to implement. 
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i. 



structural control problems are inherently infinite dimensional. They are in- 
finite no matter how you look at them, and they don't lend themselves to simple 
reduction in order because you can't simply cut the loop and view the problem as 
finite. If you do, you could make errors. The only way is to iterate on the order 
reduction. 
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The procedures we developed for designing control systems are outlined in the 
5 step iterative procedure described in this figure. The idea is to reduce 
the order based upon a preliminary control system bandwidth evaluati-'n, then use 
this to design the control system. The bandwidth of the resulting controller is 
then known and you can return to step one to reevaluate the design model. Step 3 
i is therefore a point for iteration on the design and the way the loop is broken 

; in the infinite dimensional problem. 


STEP 1 - FINITE DIMENSION DESIGN MODEL 


1 . PICK CONTROL BANDWIDTH (ucl BASED ON CONTROL OBJECTIVE 

2 BASED ON LEVEL OF DAMPING, DETERMINE MAXIMUM STRUCTURAL 
FREQUENCY TO BE RETAINED (<,>^1 

3. USING MODE DESCRIPTIONS: 


• KEEP UNSTABLY INTERACTING MODES - EVEN THOUGH 
THEY HAVE LOW COSTS 

• DISCARD, IF NECESSARY, LOW FREQUENCY STABLE MOOES 
WITH LOW MODE COSTS 

• DISCARD UNOBSERVABLE OR UNCONTROLLABLE MOOES 

NOTE: IF THESE MODES HAVE HIGH MODAL 
COST, THEN ADD SENSOR/ACTUATOR AT 
OTHER LOCATIONS 

• PLACE SENSORS/ACTUATORS USING STABLE INTERACTIONS 
AS CRITERIA, BUT REMEMBER THAT SOMETIMES NONCOLLO- 
CATION IS NOT POSSIBLE 


STEP 2 - DISTURBANCE MODELING 


• INCLUDE IN MODEL ALL DISTURBANCES, BOTH STOCHASTIC 
AND DETERMINISTIC 

IN GENERAL, MEASUREMENT OF DISTURBANCES IS ASSUMED 
TO BE IMPOSSIBLE 


STEP 3 - DESIGN 


• ITERATIVELY CHANGE DESIGN MODEL IF <oq INCREASES 


STEP 4 - ACTUATOR & SENSOR PROLIFERATION TO IMPROVE PERFORMANCE 


• ITERATIVELY ADD SENSORS TO IMPROVE PERFORMANCE IF DESIGN 
DOES NOT MEET SPECS 

• ITERATIVELY ADD ACTUATORS IN SAME MANNER AS SENSORS - 
AT EACH STEP REEVALUATE STABILITY OF MODES 


STEPS -ROBUSTNESS 


• VERIFY DESIGN IS INSENSITIVE TO PARAMETER VARIATIONS 


Large space structures control design. 


ORIGINAL 

OF POOR Qui^LiTY 
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ORIGINAL PAGE 1$ 

OF POOR QUALITY 

The model spacecraft that was used to design the control systems for INTELSAT 
is shown in the following two figures. The structure is completely deployable using 
ASTROMASTs and a hoop antenna. The actuators are such that defocus and line 
of sight motion can be controlled (if desired) along with the rigid body (the central 
( core where all of the electronics and the feed horn are located). 

The finite element model is shown in the second figure. It offers enough detail 
so that the modes out to the antenna are accurately (consistently) defined. 


Y-(PITCH) 


BODIES ARE CONNECTED TOGETHER 
WITH PIVOTS AS FOLLOWS: 

• BOO><T>TO B00Y(3>- PITCH (Y) 
ROTATION ONLY 

• B00W3)T0 BODY®. PITCH (Y) 
AND ROLL (XI ROTATIONS 

• ASTROMAS1®TO(S) 

• SQUEEZED” BY WORM 
SCREW DRIVE ACTIVATOR 



2 AXIS N, DEPLOYED 
GIMBAL / ANTENNA 
DRIVE 

' POSITION a RATE 
SENSORS 


SMALL 

ANTENNA 


SOLAR ARRAY 

, + Z" ‘•OS 

(YAW) 


Phase III configuration. (From ref. 1.) 
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To reduce the model order to a finite model with accurate representation of 
tne significant dynamics, one must know precisely how each mode affects the per- 
formance of the system. Thus the line of sight motion in pitch and roll is used 
along with the perturbation in the antenna-to-feed distance as the criteria for 
good control. The antenna feed perturbation, for example, is computed as shown. 


I * 50 >^ * ‘>2 * <^2 -^ 50 >^ 





Line of sight motion. 
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ORIGINAL PAGE \3 
OF POOR QUALITY 




The inodes that have a significant effect on the performance measure (line of 
sight motion and defocus) are the only ones that are usually retained. This can 
lead to disastrous consequences when actuators and sensors are not at the same location. 
This Is Illustrated by the two mode shapes In this figure. The one on the left Is 
unstably Interacting and the one on the right Is stably Interacting. The argument 
Is simple and straightforward. The mode on the left will be driven unstable because 
If the sensor detects a clockwise rotation It would normally send a signal to the 
actuator to cause a counterclockwisj torque. In this case, that torque would further 
twist this mode, causing It to Increase In amplitude. For the mode cn the right, 
just the opposite Is true. The Interaction Is stable. 

The only way a control system can control a mode such as the one on the left 
Is to Introduce an 180° phase shift at that mode frequency and nowhere else. 




Unstably Interacting. 

Mode shapes for stable and unstable Interactions. (From ref. 1.) 
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For a control design, unstable modes show up as pole-zero dipoles where the 
pole Is before the zero. In severe cases, the zero moves to Infinity and reappears 
as non-minimum phase zeros (zeros In the right half plane). 


The lesson Is that unstably Interacting modes must always be retained In the 
model unless they are so high In frequency that they don't Interact with the control 
loop. To do otherwise could lead to an unstable control system. 





Unstably Interacting mode for 
translational actuator/sensor pair. 


ACTUATOR 



Unstably Interacting mode for 
rotational actuator/sensor pair. 



Unstably Interacting mode 
for mixed sensing/actuation. 


ORIGINAL PACE IS 
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THE “MORE rLEXItLE" THE MODE 
THE HIGHER UT THE ZERO 



THE RIGID eOOV ENERGY (VERY 
ELEXIRLE MOOEI THEN THE ZERO 
APPEARS ON THE POtlTIVE REAL 
AXIS - NON4HNIMUM PHAU 


Pole-zero configuration for 
unstably Interacting modes. 


Example: shapes for unstable Interactions. (From ref. 1.) 
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One way of evaluating the cost of each mode Is to put the disturbances In.o 
the structural irodel and draw a power spectral density function (or Bode plot) of 
the performance criteria. This plot not. only shows the modes that contribute to 
the cost, but also those modes that are *.jn:>tably Interacting (those whose zeros "Z" 
come before the poles "P” are stable and vice versa). 



NOTE THE MODE COST FOM THIS DESIGN WAS L.O.S. MOTION. AND THE OISTURSANCE WAS A 
MONOCHROMATIC SINUSOID AT THE FREOUENCV SHOWN. 


Mode costs for a structure. (From ref. 1.) 
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The following \,hree mode shapes are all useful for evaluation of the inodes 
to retain. Once again they can be used by themselves to determine which modes 
to retain. They are interpreted using the mode shapes that are drawn along with 
the locations of the actuators and sensors. Stably Interacting and unstably in- 
teracting modes can be picked out rapidly with a little practice. 


UNOBSERVAILE 
AND UNCONTROLLABLE 









Mode 19 freq. 0.736. ORIGINAL PAGE IS 

OE POOR QUALITY 


CONTROLLABLE. OBSERVABLE 
AND STABLY INTERACTING FOR 
ANTENNA SENSORS 















Mode 20 freq. 0.766. 


Configuration 2 deployable antenna and solar array. (From ref. 1.) 
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OBSERVABLE. CONTROLLABLE AND 
UNSTABLY INTERACTING FOR ANY 
SENSOR NOT AT CORE MASS 


-7 

,.•</•' :V.; ---■ 

' U.. . • 


/■>; U'V-- . 






ri '' ■ 
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Mode 13 freq. 0.179. 


CONTROLLABLE AND OBSERVABLE 
UNSTABLY INTERACTING FOR 
ANTENNA SENSORS 






Mode 14 freq. 0.220. 



Configuration 2 deployable antenna and solar array (concluded). 
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UNDE FORMED SHAPE 



Configuration 2 antenna modes. 




To determine the preliminary control bandwidth, a simplified analysis 
such as that shown in these two figures is used. The noises (disturbances) 
are modeled as white noises exciting linear systems, and the simplest block 
diagram that can be conceived of as achieving the design objective (here a 
rigid body controller) is used. The bandwidth of the control loop is then 
varied to see what the effect of the disturbances on the performance is. There is 
always a minimum noise response that determines the bandwidth. This bandwidth is 
then used to truncate the model to a maximum frequency that is, say, 10 times higher 
than the bandwidth. (There is a criterion that we have developed that is based on 
the damping levels expected in the structure. See ref. 2.) 


PQOfi 


Quality 


GYRO 



Simplified block diagram of attitude control system. (From ref. 1.) 
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PEAK ATTITUDE ERROR DEG 


ORIGINAL 
OF POOR 


SOLAR DISTURBANCE TORQUE / < 

INERTIA ISEC^ 



ATKTUOE ERROR 


Performance tradeoff analysis. 




ORfGfNAL PACi J3 
OF POOR QUALITY 

This chart delineates the first 31 modes and whether or not they were retained 
or discarded and why. 


Mod«No. 


OBSERVABILITY AND CONTROLLABILITY OF STRUCTURAL MODES 



Obaarvability 

No 

Yat 

V 


At Cora 

At Antanna 

At Cora 

At Antanna 

At Cora 

At Antanna 

y/ 


y/ 

V 


V 

V 

y/ 

V 


y/ 


V 

>/ 

V 

y/ 


y/ 

V 


y/ 

V 

y/ 

y/ 

>/ 


>/ 

y/ 


Stibl«orUfittabl« 
InMrictiv* tt 


Solar Array Antanna 


Ratain R or Oticard D 



NOTES: 

1 For attltuda lanior locatad in ctntar body, nodas 400 through 410 

2 Will not axcita tolar array 

3 Ntytral btcauM control torqua it uniformly dittributad on tolar array about Y axit 


Observability and controllability of structural modes. (From ref. 1.) 
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Three classes of controllers were investigated during the contract. They are 
shown in the figure. The class 3 design is shown in more detail in the next figure. 
The gains denoted by D in this figure were the only ones that were optimized. 

The combined structural dynamics, actuator dynamics, and sensor dynamics led to 
a system of order 44 (24 for the retained modes, 6 for the actuators, 12 for the 
sensors and 2 to model the sinusoidal disturbance due to the solar array motion). 
Thus the full state solution would have required 528 gains (44 times 12) to 
achieve almost the same performance as was achieved here with only 12 gains. Inci- 
dentally, this calculation ignores the number of gains one would use to implement 
the Kalman filter. 


rvDinlMAL PAGE IS 



structure of Class 1, 2, and 3 controllers. (From ref. 1.) 


t 
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ANTENNA 
TO f €60 
DISTANCE 


MEASURED 
AT ANTENNA 
ONLY 



ANt€NNA 
BOOM/MAST 
WORM DRIVE 


REACTION 

WHEEL 

YAW 


REACTION 

WHEEL 

PITCH 


REACTION 

WHEEL 

ROLL 


ANTENNA 

&f€EO 

a SPACECRAFT 

DYNAMIC 

MODEL 




GlMBAl] 

DRIVE 

PITCH 




fGIMBAg 

DRIVE 

YAW 








Class 3 design. (From ref. 1.) 
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The next four figures illustrate the design procedure. An iterative algorithm 
is used to determine the gains which minimized the cost. For this problem the cost 
was the expected value of the line of sight errors and the defocus error. The 
reduced state algorithm allows sensor and actuator dynamics to be included, and 
allows the noises to be accounted for in a very direct and straightforward way. 

The compensation (if any) for such problems as unstably interacting modes (these 
require notch filters to introduce the 180" phase shift) is simply designed 
along with the control system. 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
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(«> ♦^(k) d* 


-X 

'^-X 

’?k * r V*' V"' 

•/n 


Cj(M) d* 


b(x) IS THE CONTROL INFLUENCE 
c(x) AND tU) THE MEASUREMENT INFLUENCES 
is the MODE SHAPE 


structural dynamics control problem. (From ref. 1.) 
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ACTUAT09I DYNAMICS 


tSACCCNAFT 


8ENS0N OV:;Af 



NOTE THE CONTROL GAINS SHOWN ARE SELECTED TO FROVIDE THE LOWEST COST J FOR 
THE CONFIGURATION SHOWN. ONLY THE GAINS SHOWN ARE DERIVED SY THE 
ALGORITHM GIVING BOTH THE FEEDBACK CONTROL AND THE COMPENSATOR. 


Reduced state feedback control design. (From ref. 1.) 


J • (y^Qyy + u^Ru)dt • xjp Xq 
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where 


S ■ system 
A • actuator 
M » measurement 
0 " disturbance 
C * compensator 


determine compensator zeros 
measurement 


System Input: 

Compensator Input: u^ • ♦ K^x^ 

— determines compensator poles 


K^, K^. Kj. minimize x^Px^ 

Reduced state (output) feedback. (From ref. 1.) 
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Constrained optimal control. (From ref. 1.) 
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As was alluded to before, the reduced state design performance was 35x10*^ 
degrees compared to 6xl0"3 degrees for the full state design (with no filter). 
Thus If the filter errors were Included, the performances of the two designs were 
comparable. The robustness of the designs as determined from loop gain and phase 
margins was also comparable to that of the fu^l state designs. 
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ACTUATORS 

SENSORS AT ANTENNA 

ROLL (XI 

PITCH (Y) 

VAWU) 

ANTENNA TO 
PEED 
DISTANCE 

rat 

RATE 

ras 

RATE 



POS 

RATE 

RIGID BODY / X 

ROTATION RFACTION WHEELS <Y 

ACTUATORS ^ Z 

4E6 

•2E7 

6E6 

•2E7 

•1E5 

•2E5 



ANTENNA i X 

200F GIMBAL { 

'ITUATORS ( Y 

MAST/BEAM WORM SCREW 

3E4 

SEA 

7ES 

4E6 



6E2 

4E6 


FULL STATE LOS RMS ERROR 6 X 10*^ DEC. 

REDUCED STATE LOS RMS ERROR 36 X 10'^ DEG. 


Gains for the reduced state design. (From ref. 1.) 
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THE LARGE SPACE STRUCTURES PROBLEM 


The proposed use of large space structures (LSS) poses some very challenging 
problems In the Identification and control of high order d3mamlcal systems. In 
addition some of these systems have requirements for very accurate pointing and 
shape control. These systems are infinite dimensional distributed parameter 
systems that are very lightly damped. It is not feasible to determine the LSS 
dynamics by earthbound testing so that the identification and control must take 
place largely in orbit in an adaptive manner after construction. To some degree, 
there may be requirements to identify the system dynamics and structural 
characteristics while under closed-loop control in orbit. This may severely 
restrict the type and amplitude of input signals which are allowable for enhancing 
identification of the system. 


THE LARGE SPACE STRUCTURE PROBLEM 

• STRINGENT REQUIREMENTS FOR SHAPE, ORIENTATION 
POINTING AND VIBRATION REDUCTION 

• VERY LIGHTLY DAMPED— MANY SHARP RESONANCES 

• DISTRIBUTED PARAMETER SYSTEM— INFINITE STATE ORDER 

• LIMITED EARTHBOUND TESTING— MANY CHARACTERISTICS 
MUST BE DETERMINED IN ORBIT 

• LIMITED PERTURBATION ALLOWED FOR SYSTEM IDENTIFICATION 


ORIGtNAL PAGE IS 
OF POOR QUALITY 



OBJECTIVE OF SYSTEM IDENTIFICATION 


The objective of system identification varies considerably for the different 
schemes. In physical model Identification, particular parameters of the structure 
describing mass, stiffness, and damping are considered the Important quantities to 
determine. In empirical model Identification, an input-output system description 
is obtained relating the control and other Inputs to measured sensor outputs. Such 
an approach does not explicitly estimate structural parameters, but may offer 
advantages in obtaining a reduced-order model which accurately describes the 
important structural behavior. In control model Identification or adaptive 
control, a plant (LSS) is to be identified while under closed-loop control. This 
may be the more Important problem in some LSS systems. Identification while under 
control could also involve the use of cither physical or empirical models as well 
as full- or reduced-order methods. 


ORIGirML PAGE IS 
OF POOR QUALITY 


• DESCRIBING PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS AND PARAMETERS 

—STRUCTURAL PARAMETERS OF: STIFFNESS, DAMPING, 
MASS DISTRIBUTION 

• EMPIRICAL DYNAMICS MODELING 

—TRANSFER FUNCTION, STATE SPACE, SPECTRAL 
ANALYSIS, REDUCED ORDER 

• CONTROL MODEL IDENTIFICATION AND ADAPTIVE CONTROL 
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STEPS IN SYSTEM IDENTIFICATION 


ORIGINAL PAGE 
OF POOR QUAL’Iv 


The complete system Identification process consists of an Iterative use of the 
four steps: 1) experimental design, 2) model structure determination, 3) parameter 

estimation, and 4) model validation* The purpose of experimental design Is to 
select inputs and outputs, sensors, actuators and other variables In such a way 
that the remaining three steps of identification can be performed successfully* 
During model structure determination, a mathematical functioml form for the model 
Is selected with unknown parameters from a set of such functional forms* In 
estimation of these parameters In step 3), the use of a priori Information about 
the parameters may be Involved* In model validation, the vallolty of the model in 
describing various different sets of data is considered* The result of model 
validation Is either a final validated model or a return to one of the other steps 
In the system Identification process* 
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MODEL FORMULATION 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
OF POOR QUALITY 


In the problem formulation step, the LSS Is generally described by a system of 
partial differential equations (PDB) In space x and time t together with an 
appropriate set of boundary conditions, where u(x,t) is a vector of Instantaneous 
displacements of the structure from equilibrium Including both translational and 
rotational displacements, F(x,t) are the applied forces and torques, Au Is the 
restoring force, Du^ is the damping term, and m(x) Is the mass density. Observations 
y(t) are considered^ to be linear combinations of translation and rotation 
displacements and their rates. 

While there has been some work on identification of systems of PDE's (Goodson 
and Polls (1974)), the methods for Identification of systems of ordinary 
differential equations (ODE) are more developed and better understood. Among the 
methods of spatial discretization of PDE, the finite element method Is one of the 
more popular and produces a system of ODE's, Defining the state x^ • (u", u^ ) and 
Inverting the mass matrix, this system can be written in the standard state-space 
form. 


• DISTRIBUTED PARAMETER SYSTEM 

m(x)UB(s,t) + Du,(s,t) + Au(s,t) « F(s,t) 
y(t)=Cu(s,t) + Eu„(s,t) 

• SPATIAL DISCRETIZATION AND REARRANGEMENT GIVES 
STATE SPACE FORM 

x,(t) * Ax(t) + Bf(t) + w(t) 
y(t)=Cx(t)+v(t) 

• APPROXIMATION ERRORS— FINITE ORDER, LUMPED SYSTEM 
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ORIGINAL PAGE IS 

EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN OF POOR O^'O' »TY 

The system considered for experimental design consists of a dynamic system 
(plant) with unknown parameters and states excited by an observed Input and 
unobserved disturbance. The sampler and measurement system involves measurement 
noise. From knowledge of the Input and output measurements, the estimator 
determines a state estimate, the Identifier estimates unknown parameters, and the 
controller determines a signal, using the measurements, to feed back to the input. 

The basic experimental design problem addresses the questions 1) what 
measurements to make, 2) when to make them, and 3) what Input to use In the 
experiment. Experimental design thus involves selection of Initial conditions. 
Input signals, sensors, their location, sampling rates, and other aspects of LSS 
test design to enhance the id ent if lability of unknown parameters. Systematic 
procedures exist for solving these problems (Mehra (1974, 1976, 1981)). For LSS 
Identification, the use of inputs in addition to control Inputs may be required to 
assure Identlf lability of the unknown parameters. Such additional Inputs to excite 
various structural modes sufficiently for identlf icat ion may lead to motions 
unacceptable In terms of control requirements. It may be necessary to select 
inputs in such a way that modes over a limited frequency band are excited. 



DESIGN PROBLEMS: 

1. WHAT TO MEASURE 

2. WHEN TO MAKE MEASUREMENTS 

3. WHAT INPUT TO USE (DUAL CONTROL) 
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MODEL ORDER AND STRUCTURE DETERMINATION 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
OF POOR QUALITY 


Suppose a parametric model form is chosen which could Involve a physical 
structural model or a mathematical form such as an autoregressive or polynomial 
form* A particular model structure corresponds to specifying which parameters are 
considered fixed and known and which are unknown (to be estimated). The alternative 
model structures are fitted to the observed data; i.e., the unknown parameters are 
estimated. A variety of methods are available for comparing a set of alternative 
model structures. Some of these are (a) information criteria (Larlmore (1982 » 
1983a), Akalke (1974a), Rlssanen (1976)); (b) rank tests (Tse and Welnert (1975), 

Van Den Boom and Van Den Enden (1974), Wellstead (197b)); (c) goodness of fit tests 

(Parzen (1974)); and (d) generalized likelihood ratio tests (Larlmore (1977)). 

These methods can be used to supplement physically based methods of model structure 
determination. 


• CHOOSE PARAMETRIC MODEL FORM 

— E.G., POLYNOMIALS, PHYSICAL STRUCTURE, 
AUTOREGRESSIVE 

• CHOOSE PARTICULAR ALTERNATIVE MODEL STRUC I URES 
AND ORDERS TO BE COMPARED — I.E., WHICH PARAMETERS 
ARE SPECIFIED OR UNKNOWN 

• FIT THESE PARTICULAR MODELS (ESTIMATE PARAMETERS) 

• COMPARE ALTERNATIVE MODEL FITS 

— GOODNESS OF FIT (CHI-SQUARED, ETC.) 

— GENERALIZED LIKELIHOOD RATIO TESTS 
— INFORMATION OR ENTROPY MEASURES (AKAIKE’S AlC) 

(1974(a)) 
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PARAMETER ESTIMATION METHODS ** 

OF POOR C'^'I ITY 

The field of parameter estimation Is very vast In scope, but has been summa- 
rized quite well In several survey papers, volumes and books (e.g. Eykhoff (1974), 
Kallath (1974), Mehra and Lalnlotls (1976), Young (1979)). A very broad classifi- 
cation of parameter estimation methods may be done as follows: (1) equation error 
methods (Including linear least squares. Instrumental variable, etc), (2) output 
error methods (Including nonlinear least squares, quasl-llnearlzatlon, extended 
Kalman filter, etc.), and (3) prediction error methods (Including loaxlmum likelihood, 
Bayesian and maximum entropy) . 

The above ordering represents Increasing complexity, generality and accuracy 
(or estimation efficiency). Output error and prediction error methods require 
nonlinear searches and therefore need good starting values. Equation error methods, 
though less accurate, can provide good starting estimates If they are used properly. 
Another major advantage of equation error methods Is that they can be made recursive 
with respect to both model order and sample size. The order-recursive property Is 
useful for on-line Identification and adaptive control. Equation error methods 
have another Interesting property for multilnput-multloutput systems: parameter 
estimation can be done one equation at a time. In aircraft parameter Identification 
(Mehra and Tyler (1973)), a combination of the equation error method to obtain 
starting values and the maximum likelihood method to refine the parameter estimates 
was found to have the best performance in terms of convergence and accuracy. 


• LEAST SQUARES, EQUATION ERROR, OR REGRESSION 

• INSTRUMENTAL VARIABLES 

• OUTPUT ERROR 

• EXTENDED KALMAN FILTER (PARAMETERS AS STATES) 

• MAXIMUM LIKELIHOOD 
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PARAMETER ESTIMATION DIFFICULTIES OF POOR QUALITY 

The parameters of a model are Identifiable if a change in any of the 
parameters results in a change in the distribution of the measurement random 
variables. The selected parameter set should be identifiable and related easily to 
physically meaningful coefficients. In the case of poor Identlflabillty, some 
parameters or functions of the parameters have very little effect upon the expected 
observations and may need to be constrained to some fixed nominal value in order to 
estimate the other parameters. In many realistic parameter estimation problems, 
there is a very nonlinear dependence of the output observations on the parameters. 
To find the optimum set of parameters requires a sophisticated and robust 
optimization procedure such as the quadratic hlll-cllmblng (also called 
Levenberg-Marquardt) method. The presence of both measurement noise and input 
process noise considerably complicates the methods and effort required for good 
parameter identification, and usually necessitates the use of a Kalman filter or 
equivalent approach to compute a white innovation sequence for which a likelihood 
function is easily evaluated. On-line procedures are especially attractive in 
adaptive control schemes, but some of these such as the extended Kalman filter with 
some states as parameter estimates may diverge in some situations. An algorithm 
with guaranteed convergence properties is much to be preferred. 


• POOR IDENTIFIABILITY-LARGE CHANGES IN PARAMETERS 
HAVE VERY SMALL EFFECT ON EXPECTED OBSERVATIONS 

— NEED TO FIX SOME OF PARAMETERS 

• NONLINEAR DEPENDENCE OF OUTPUT ON PARAMETERS 

- USE ROBUST QUADRATIC HILL-CLIMBING OPTIMIZATION 

• SENSOR AND INPUT (PROCESS) NOISE 

- REQUIRES KALMAN FILTER OR SIMILAR APPROACH 

• DIVERGENCE OF SOME ON-LINE PROCEDURES 
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MODEL VALIDATION 


The objective of model validation la to determine If the identified model 
predicts the observed response, not only for the data used for Identification but 
also for other available data sets* There are a number of procedures for 
evaluating the validity of an Identified model on a given data set. Residual 
analysis Involves the analysis of residuals or Innovations to determine if they are 
Indeed white noise or heve significant correlation properties Indicating the 
presence of unmodeled structure in the process. The adequacy of a model can be 
evaluated by comparing It with the response predicted by more general or higher 
order models* Such a comparison can be made on a sound theoretical basis using the 
AIC procedure (Akaike (1974a)) which has a likelihood Interpretation (Larlmore 
U982, 1983a)). Data splitting and cross-validation methods Involve using part of 
one set of data in fitting the model and the rest of that data set in evaluating 
the adequacy of the prediction. And of course the model may also be required to 
satisfy certain reasonability requirements for particular problems such as 
stability, statlonarlty, positive definiteness, causality, etc. 


• DOES THE IDENTIFIED MODEL PREDICT THE 
OBSERVED RESPONSE 

• RESIDUAL ANALYSIS (CORRELATION & WHITENESS TESTS) 

• COMPARE RESPONSES PREDICTED BY VARIOUS MODELS 

• COMPARE LIKELIHOOD OF VARIOUS MODELS (AIC) 

• DATA SPLITTING AND CROSS-VALIDATION METHODS 

• REASONABILITY TESTS 


ORIGINAL P^GE IS 
OF POOR QUALITY 
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REDUCED ORDER MODELING AND IDENTIFICATION 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
OiF POOR QUALITY 


The Akalke stochastic realization (Akalke (1974b), (1976)) method Identifies a 
multloutput system In a canonical form using the method of canonical correlations 
and variates. It has been used successfully by Mehra (1978) for multiple time 
series modeling and forecasting. The method has been extended to Include measured 
Inputs In the presence of noise (Larlmore (1983b)). One obtains In this fashion a 
transfer function model. The parameters are asymptotically efficient and order 
determination Is done automatically using an approximate AIC procedure The use of 
a singular value decomposition Is a major computational advantage of .'ils method 
over other methods so that no Iterative nonlinear optimization problem needs to be 
solved. All order state space models up to a given order are determined 
simultaneously from one singular value decomposition. Furthermore, since a state 
vector model Is Identified, it can be related to a physical model and used to 
provide an alternative set of estimates for the physical parameters. 


• THE CANONICAL VARIATE METHOD (AKAIKE (1974b, 1976)) 

• DECOMPOSE CORRELATION STRUCTURE OF RECENT 
PAST AND NEAR FUTURE 

• OPTIMAL CHOICE OF REDUCED ORDER STATE 
SPACE STRUCTURE 

• COMPUTATION VIA SINGULAR VALUE DECOMPOSITION 

— NUMERICALLY A CCURATE, STABLE, EFFICIENT 

• DETERMINES OPTIMAL MODELS FOR ALL ORDERS AT ONCE 

• APPROXIMATE AIC FOR CHOOSING OPTIMAL ORDER 



aOSBD-LOOP IDENTIFICATION 
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Identification of a plant while under cloaed-loop control has some special 
probleas that were not fully appreciated until recently (Caines and Chan (1976), 
Ljung et al. (1974), Phadke and Wu (1974))* Much of the difficulty stems from the 
correlation between past outputs and future inputs of the plant. Many 
identification procedures explicitly or Implicitly assume that there is 
independence between past outputs and future inputs. The application of these 
procedures has been shown to lead to biased and inefficient parasMter estimates and 
in some cases loss of parameter identlfiabllity. More sophisticated procedures 
allow for correlation between past outputs and future inputs such as the maximum 
likelihood and canonical variate analysis procedures. Somm methods do not 
explicitly constrain the identified plant model to be causal which can lead to 
unreasonable results. If a closed-loop identification procedure is used on-line 
%ihile the system is under control, additional gain margin or other precautions may 
be required to insure control system stability. 


• CORREUTION BETWEEN PAST OUTPUTS 
AND FUTURE INPUTS 

• MOST SYSTEM IDENTIFICATION PROCEDURES DO NOT ALLOW 
FOR THIS AND GIVE BIASED ESTIMATES 

• CANONICAl. VARIATE ANALYSIS WILL ALLOW' FOR SUCH 
CORRELATION 

• IT IS IMPORTANT TO MAINTAIN STABLE CONTROL WHILE 
IDENTIFYING THE PARAMETERS 
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ISSUES IN LSS SYSTEM IDENTIFICATION 
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The LSS control end identification problem haa a number of cruelal» practical 
difficulties «diich are not present in most other systems* The system is 
fundamentally a distributed system, and finite o.der state-space models are only an 
approximation. A very high state order may be required to model all of the aspects 
of Interest from the structural, input-output, and control system points of vlev* 

In terms of a primary control objective, empirical reduced-order m^eling uhlch 
Includes the states of dominant Influence on control is a promising approach to the 
problem. Recent advances in reduced-order modeling with flexible weighting 
criteria involve the use of numerically stable and efficient computational methods* 
Other issues which must be addressed include maintaining control system stability 
%ihile adapting parameters in onr>llne adaptive control schemes* In some situations, 
such as calibration after initial deployment, additional input signals for model 
Identification may be required, and these may have to be designed to excite 
specific models of the system so that the mtaber of parameters during a single 
identification experiment can be kept small. 


• PHYSICAL STATE SPACE MODELS ARE ONLY APPROXIMATE 

• HIGH SYSTEM STATE ORDER 

• LARGE NUMBER OF PARAMETERS 

• REDUCEDORDER MODELING PROBABLY NECESSARY 

• PRIMARY OBJECTIVE OF IDENTIFICATION IS CONTROL 

• EMPIRICAL REDUCED ORDER IDENTIFICATION ATTRACTIVE 

• MUST MAINTAIN CONTROL SYSTEM STABILITY WHILE 
ADAPTING PARAMETERS 

• INPUT SIGNALS FOR MODEL IDENTIRCATION MAY BE 
SEVERELY RESTRAINED 
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INTRODUCTION 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
OF POOR QUALITY 


This presentation is a summary of the investigations undertaken at 
Lockheed Missiles & Space Co. for the past few years in the area of 
large space structure (LSS) control. Both analytical and experimental 
results are presented. Control strategies were developed and their 
validity was tested on somewhat realistic models of large spacecraft, 
principally on the computer model developed by Charles Stark Draper 
Laboratory, the so-called CSDL #2 model. The research was also di- 
rected toward experimental validations. These are very unique and 
constitute an essential step in the LSS control technological develop- 
ments . 

Participating in this research were Integrated Systems, Inc., for 
analytical developments and Synergistic Technology, Inc., for hardware 
and control software implementations. 
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TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENTS OVERVIEW 

Two distinct problems were addressed in this research. The first 
concerns the active injection of damping in the structure, the 
so-called "modal damping" approac.i. The Low Authority Control (LAC) 
technique, which is based on collocated actuators and sensors with low 
gain rate feedback loops, was used for broadband but moderate damping. 
The High Authority Control (HAC), v.hich is based on linear quadratic 
Gaussian (LQG) techniques with a generally non-col 1 ocated system of 
actuators and sensors, was used to obtain large amounts of damping in 
specific vibration modes. 
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HIGH- AND LOW-AUTHORITY CONTROL INTEGRATION 

The simultaneous use of HAC and LAC In the control design is 
explained by this chart. The necessarily finite bandwidth of the HAC 
controller provokes the phenomenon called "spillover"; i.e., a 
destabilization of the vibration modes situated in the roll-off region. 
This is generally not exactly predictable because modal frequencies 
and shapes are poorly known in this region. This unstablllty can, how- 
ever. be compensated for by the use of a superimposed LAC system, which 
is very insensitive to model errors and can provide the necessary 
broadband damping. So, in this integrated system, HAC is used to 
achieve performance, LAC to achieve stability. 
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BANDWIDTH 


HAC EFFECTS 


IMPROVED ^ 
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RATIO OR 
PERFORMANCE 
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HAC 


SPILLOVER REGION 
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HIGH AUTHORITY 


■ LARGE DAMPING RATIO CHANCES 

■ E ICENVECTOR CHANCES 
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ANALYTICAL STUDIES TEST MODEL (CSDL #2) 

The main model for analytical studies and computer simulations 
has been the CSDL #2 finite element model of an optical space system. 
This structure contains three mirrors and a focal plane and Is excited 
by two disturbances, one on top and one on the bottom, as shown In the 
picture. The problem was to reduce the 1 Ine-of-sight (LOS) error 
using active control. To evaluate the robustness of the controller, 
two perturbed models were created by Draper Laboratory (P2 and P4), 
where stiffness and mass of some elements had been modified. A 
typical example of the resulting spectrum for the original (solid line) 
and the perturbed models (dotted lines) Is shown In the picture. 


PSD 



CSDL MODEL NO. 2 


CHARACTERISTICS 

• HEIGHT - 28 m, WEIGHT 9,300 kg 

• 306 DOF 

• 137 STIFFNESS ELEMENTS 

• 51 NODE$ 

• 84 NONZERO MASS ELEMENTS 
CONTROL IMPLEMENTATION 

• 3 RIGID-BODY MODES 

• 41 FLEXIBLE MODES 


DYNAMICS 

L05X CRRORS 
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SINE DISTURBANCE REJECTION - CSDL #2 

( The case of sinusoidal disturbances was looked at first. The 

top bar chart shows a comparison between the open-loop LOS error on the 
left and the closed-loop LOS error on the right. Several orders of mag- 
nitude reduction was shown to be achievable (at least on the computer). 
This result was obtained by combining LQG techniques with a frequency 
shaping method, which increases the penalty function at the disturbance 
frequency. The middle value resulted from the blind application 
of 30% of critical damping in all modes. It shows that In this case, 
damping was not the solution, and tended to facilitate the transmission 
of energy between the disturbance sources and the line of sight. 


The bottom chart shows the control effort of the 21 actuators 
that were used in this example. Very little control effort was needed. 
Again this is because this control system acts more by modifying the 
eigenvectors of the system than by trying to freeze the whole 
structure . 
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INPUT DISTKRBANCe 

• TOP - 10 N AT 10 Ht 

• BOTTOM - 20 N AT S H* 

CONTROL IMPLEMENTATION 

• FREQUENCY SHAPED HAC 

• LAC STABILITY AUGMENTATION 

• 12-MODE CONTROL DESIGN MODEL 

• M-MOOE EVALUATION MODEL 

• SENSOR NOISE NOT INCLUDED 


LOS PERFORMANCE 



ACTUATORS NiRTOMS 

CONTROL EFFORT 


PERFORMANCE 

• 10* REDUCTION IN LOS ERROR 

• ROBUST OVER P,. Pj, P^ 
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DISTURBANCE REJECTION PSD 


A more complete problem was addressed by using a PSD model 
(defined by Riverside Research) containing continuous wide^band 
as well as discrete distributions. In this case, the sinusoidal 
excitations were still very easily eliminated. The 20-Hz distur- 
bance was in the unmodelled frequency range and system identification 
would have been required to properly design the controller. Once 
this assumption is made (i.e. the system's transfer function at 
20 Hz is known) this disturbance can be eliminated along with the 
others using the same frequency shaping techniques. 


The wide-band PSD was the most difficult to reduce. However, two 
orders of magnitude reduction was achieved, as shown in the figure. 





FKEQUENCV (Hal 


• ACHIEVES 2 0ADER OF MAGNITUDE REDUCTION 

• REQUIRES RSS CONTROL EFFORT COMMENSURATE WITH DISTURBANCE 

• ACHIEVES HIGHER PERFORMANCE THROUGH ONLINE SYSTEM ID 

• RIGID BODY MODE STABILITY IS SENSITIVE TO LOW FREQUENCY 
MODELING ERROR 

• SINUSOIDAL DISTURBANCE RESULTS 

• IN-BAND DISTURBANCE EFFECTS ELIMINATED 

• REJECTION IS ENSURED IF CLOSED LOOP SYSTEM IS STABLE 

• RELATIVELY LOW R:iS CONTROL EFFORT 

• OUT OF BAND DISTURBANCES REQUIRE SYSTEM ID AT DISTURBANCE 
FREQitENCIES 



LSS CONTROL - ANALYTICAL RESULTS 
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The HAC/LAC control laws, desianed on a reduced 12-mode model, 
were tested with success on the full 41 mode evaluation model and the 
two perturbation models. The nominal performance results are depicted 
in this chart. The bottom bar graph shows the contribution to the 
total cost of each separate mode in open and closed-loop cases. In 
the closed-loop case, the cost of the modes being controlled becomes 
on the same order as the cost of the unmodelled modes, which Is, of 
course, the limiting, nonreducible factor 
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EXPERIMENTAL DEVELOPMENTS OVERVIEW 

This chart summarizes the main achievement of the experimental 
program. This Is basically the laboratory validation of the control 
technology on test structures exhibiting the most critical prop- 
erties expected from LSS (mainly low damping, close frequencies, 
and a requirement for distt'lbuted systems of actuators and sensors). 
The significant result Is that It Is Indeed feasible to design ara 
Implement on 3-D structures optimal controllers with predictable 
and reasonable performance. 


OBTAINED FIRST STABLE CLOSED-LOOP CONTROL 
OF FULL 3-D EXPERIMENTAL STRUCTURE 

USED REAL SPACE INSTRUMENTATION 
FOR SENSING AND ACTUATION 

DESIGNED CONTROL SYSTEM USING SYSTEMATIC, 
MODERN CONTROL APPROACH 

DEMONSTRATED CONTROL OF MULTIINPUT 

MULTIOUTPUT SYSTEM WITH 

NEARLY REPEATED MODAL FREQUENCIES 
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EARLY EXPERIMENTAL DEMONSTRATIONS 

Historically, the experimental program started in 1978 with some 
simple demonstrations of control concepts. Proof mass actuators and 
control moment gyros were used In separate experiments to show the 
real possibilities of actively damping beam vibrations. Collocated 
rate feedback mechanizations were used very successfully in these 
early tests, with simple; but efficient optical sensing using laser 
beams, mirrors and linear detectors. The vibration was damped either 
by a reaction force (proof mass actuators) or a gyroscopic torque 
(CMGs) opposing the rate of change of the corresponding variable 
(i.e. tip displacement and tip rotation respectively). 


PHOTO-DIOOl 
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TO CMCet 


MINIBEAM LAC DEMONSTRATION 

«0-ln. BEAM. LASER OPTICS 
PROTOTYPE PROOF MASS TESTED 
LAC CONCEPT - 2-MODE DEMONSTRATION 
SO PERCENT DAMPING PRODUCED - MODE 1 
20 PERCENT DAMPING PRODUCED - MODE 2 


MAXIBEAM LAC DEMONSTRATION 

OOO-lb 2S-ft BEAM. 1-Hi LASER OPTICS 
CMC BEAM END ROTATION CONTROL 
> 20 PERCENT DAMPING > MODES 1 AND 7 
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TOYSAT EXPERIMENT SETUP 
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First of the digital control experiments, the Toysat" setup consists 
of a 12*ft flexible beam fastened to the side of a 1.3-ft square block 
of aluminum, To accentuate bending, a 2-1b. weight Is attached to 
each end of the beam. The beam Is suspended from the celling In sucn 
a way as to allow free motion In the horizontal plane. 

Control of the motion of the specimen Is provided by two linear actu- 
ators. When the actuators act together, translational motion results, 
and when equal but opposite commands are given, pure rotational motion 
results. Sensing is provided by accelerometers mounted at the ends of 
the flexible beam and by linear position sensors mounted In tandem with 
the linear actuators. 
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EXPERIMENT 


RESULTS 


MAC DEMONSTRATED - FOR TRANSLATION AND ROTATION, RIGID-BODY 
AND 2 FLEXIBLE MOOES 

• NONCOLLOCATED ACTUATORS AND SENSORS 

• DIGITAL MECHANIZATION WITH CSPI MAP- 200 ARRAY PROCESSOR 

• ELECTROSESIS ACTUATORS TIED TO LABORATORY FRAME 
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TOYSAT SLEWING EXPERIMENT 
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The Toysat was originally designed as an experiment to test 
optimal slewing techniques. These were closed-loop slewing strategies 
which left an arbitrary number of bending modes quiescent at the end 
of the slewing maneuver. Upon the successful conclusion of these 
experiments, the Toysat •.••as used to demonstrate a twelve-state HAC 
controller, with which two rigid-body and four bending modes were 
subdued using the central actuators. 
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NEW CONTROL HARDWARE 
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In order to meet the special requirements arising from this new 
field of LSS control, special hardware needed to be developed. Precise 
sensing of very small vibration amplitudes (subroicron) such as are needed 
for optical systems, with the capability for simultaneous multichannel 
and wide bandwidth, was achieved with the development of the • **microphase" 
sensor. This sensor measures the phase changes between outgoing and In- 
coming laser beams (reflected by corner cube mirrors on the structure). 
Inertially reacted actuators for space application, capable of applying 
vibratory forces to the structure with precision and bandwidth, were 
developed in the form of the pivoted proof mass (PPM) actuator. An in- 
ternal velocity servo-loop makes this actuator very linear in frequency 
and amplitude. 


MICROPHASE MULTICHANNEL SENSING 






MICROPHASE OPTICS PACKAGE 


• lO-CHANNEL "STARRING" SYSTEM 

• 0.08 (im RESOLUTION 

• 20 kHz BANDWIDTH 

• DIGITAL 12-BIT OUTPUT 

• BRAGG CELL MODULATION TECHNIQUE 


PIVOTED PROOF-MASS ACTUATOR 
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PPM ACTUATOR 


• VELOCITY-CONTROLLED 
PROOF -MASS 

• ELECTRODYNAMIC MOTOR 

• RUGGED. FLEXURE SUSPENSION 

• INERTIALLY REACTED 

• SIMPLE TO MODEL 

• SCALING LAWS DEVELOPED 

• IMPLEMENT ABLE FOR FLIGHT 
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SLIM BEAM TEST 

This experiment was directly aimed at verifying the LAC theory 
and was the first to use the PPM actuators. This vertically sus- 
pended slim beam was controlled in two axes by two PPMs situated at 
its free end. Sensing was purely optical, measuring the angular 
difference between the two ends. Thus the controller was not purely 
collocated nor consistent, and consequently it violated the uncondi- 
tional stability characteristic of LAC systems. Nevertheless, a 
careful finite element model was constructed, and measured results 
were in excellent agreement with the predicted values, including 
the stability limits due to the noncollocation/nonconsistency 
effects . 
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COMBINATIONS-RATE FEEDBACK CAINS 

RESULTS 


VERIFICATION OF LAC THEORY 

2-0 CROSS-COUPLING EFFECTS CHARACTERIZED 

NONCOLLOCATION /NONCONSISTENCY IMPLEMENTATION 
DEMONSTRATED 
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PLATE EXPERIMENT OVERALL CONFIGURATION 


The next step of 
trolling more complex 
LSS as possible, and 1 
The chart below descri 
the circular plate exp 
in an array processor 
acquire and process da 
Its secondary function 
start or stop the cont 
before the experiment 
such as OPTSYS, residi 


the experimental program was to start con- 
structures presenting as much similarity to 
mplementing high order digital control systems, 
bes the general experimental set-up used for 
erlment. The digital controller Is Implemented 
(AP). The host computer Is used principally to 
ta for open- and closed-loop characterizations. 

is to load the gain matrices In the AP and 
rol algorithm. Control gains are generated 
by large scale control synthesis programs 
ng In the UNIVAC 11-10 computer. 
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CIRCULAR PLATE EXPERIMENT - MIRROR-TYPE STRUCTURE 

The circular plate experiment uses a circular aluminum plate as a 
test structure. This plate is about 3 mm thick and 1.2 m in diameter. 
It is suspended by its center with a system of springs and strings to 
approximate unconstrained conditions, and basically simulates a large 
reflector in space. Flat and corner-cube mirrors are used for optical 
sensing of local rotations or displacements. Contactless electro- 
magnetic actuators (for attitude/vibration control) and PPM actuators 
(for vibration control only) are mounted on this plate. A 16th 
order Kalman filter was implemented on the array processor using 
6 optical sensors. Four actuators were used by the controller (3 
contactless, 1 PPM). Three rigid-body modes were controlled (2 
rotations, 1 translation) along with the first five bending modes 
ranging from 18 to 43 Hz. The open- and closed-loop transfer functions 
obtained experimentally show the controller effect of the system and 
are in good agreement with theoretical predictions. 


CIRCULAR PLATE EXPERIMENT - MIRROR-TYPE STRUCTURE 



AND ACCILtACNMETEM (SACK SIOEI 



RIGID BODY A»ID MODAL. CONTROL DEMONSTRATION 

• 1 RIGID BODY MODES (2 ROTATIONS, 1 TRANSLATION! 

• S BENDING MODES (! 3M U TO El Ht) 

• LAC STABILIZATION OF UNMODELLED MODES 
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BLUEPRINT OF TEST SPECIMEN 


The proof of concept (POC) test specimen was conceived as a 
scaled down model of an RF offset feed antenna. Actuators and 
sensors were chosen to duplicate as closely as possible those which 
will be used on the real article. 




ACTUATORS: 3 - CMC CLUSTER, PIVOTED 

PROOF-MASS ACTUATORS 

SENSORS: LASER ATTITUDE SENSORS 

RATE GYROS 
ACCELEROMETERS 

SUSPENSION : AIR BEARING 

COMPUTATION: POP tUS WITH CSPI ARRAY 

PROCESSOR, VAMP SOFTWARE 
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POC lIXPERIMENT SETUP 
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These 2 pictures shows the POC mounted on the air bearing. The 
structure was instrumented with 78 accelerometers in a first 
phase, for system characterization purposes. The digital processing 
setup was similar to that of the plate experiment. For control 
purposes, 10 accelerometers and three rate gyros were used. The 
control actuators were three single-gimbal CMGs mounted in the back 
body (two of them are seen on the triangular-shaped support). 
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POC EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS OF POOR QUALITY 


This real-time output of the Kalman filter estimates of the 
bending states for both uncontrolled and controlled tests demon- 
strates dramatically how the sixteen-state ACOSS controller succeeds 
In controlling bending of the POC specimen. The tests are conducted 
by applying an external excitation for the first four seconds of the 
test, and the allowing the structure to ring for the next twelve 
seconds. The closed-loop models not only exhibit much faster settling 
times, they also have significantly reduced peak amplitudes. 


OPEN LOOP CLOSED LOOP OPEN LOOP CLOSED LOOP 



TIME IS 16 s. DISTURBANCE APPLIED DURING FIRST R S 
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TRUSS EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
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The truss "wheel" structure, designed in 1979, Is the most 
complex of the present test structures In terms of Its modal behavior. 
Although its geometry Is relatively simple, a high modal density is 
found. The theoretical model shows numerous occurences of double and 
triple roots, which, even though slightly separated in the actual 
structure, are difficult to identify. The agreement between finite 
element models and test results is only fair at this time, as can 
be seen in the figure. The development of a control system for 
this structure represents a real challenge, because modelling and 
system identification are already difficult. However, this is 
probably still much easier than it would be for any real LSS. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The important lesson to be learned from this research Is that 
modern control theory is a very powerful tool to solve LSS control 
problems, but it had to be seriously tested against real cases anc 
amended accordingly. The significance of the experiments has been 
that, with the proper adjunct of more classical approaches, such as 
LAC and frequency shaping, LQG mechanizations can be made to work in 
real applications and with significant performance. However, the 
tight relationship between this performance and the model accuracy 
indicates the almost sure necessity for system identification and 
further adaptive control schemes in future real space applicatons. 


\ 


• GENERIC CONTROL STRATEGY HAS BEEN 

- DEVELOPED FOR LSS 

-APPLIED IN LARGE SCALE COMPUTER SIMULATIONS 

- TESTED IN REALISTIC HARDWARE EXPERIMENTS 


• ACTIVE CONTROL 

- CAN BE IMPLEMENTED 

- PROVIDES SIGNIFICANT PERFORMANCE IMPROVEMENT 

• PERFORMANCE COULD BE FURTHER IMPROVED BY 
BETTER KNOWLEDGE OF SYSTEM PARAMETERS 
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The shape determination problem is to reconstruct an antenna surface 
given discrete (noisy) measurements. Typically, a large flexible antenna vill 
be perturbed from a nominal desired shape by both control actuation and 
environmental disturbances. To meet future antenna performance requirements 
will require a description of the dynamical interaction between these disturbances 
and the static deformation and vibration of the structure. Some antenna 
systems may also require active shape control to satisfy requirements . 

Performing these additional functions will in turn impose new constraints on 
the shape determination process, particularly in the areas of speed, autonomy, 
and sensor data rates. 


• ESTABLISH KNOWLEDGE Of STATIC SHAPE 

• ESTIMATE DYNAMIC SHAPE 

e IDENTIFY CONTROL STRUCTURE MODEL 



e STATIONKEEPINC THRUST 

• AHITUDE CONTROL INTERACTION 

• SHAPE CONTROL ACTUATION 

• DEPLOYMENT/ASSEMBLY ERRORS 
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SHAPE DETERMINATION QUALITY 

CURRENT TECHNOLOGY FEATUH ':S 


Current methods for antenna calibration entail painstaking survey of 
the entire surface of the structure. This is usually accomplished by a 
technician armed with a the.jdolite. Once the survey is cos^lete, a least- 
squares fit of the data to the paraMters of a paraboloid is perfonsed. The 
entire process takes on the order of days. This approach is clearly ins:'squate 
for systems requiring autonomous operation and real-time estlmati>jn. 



MANNED 
SENSOR 

• SEQUENTIAL SURVEY SENSING 

• MAN-IN-THE-LOOP OPERATIONS 

• UAST-SQUARES PARABOLOID FIT TO DATA 

• ACCURACY DEPENOCNT ON NUMBER OF TARGETS 

• SENSING AND ESTIMATION ALGORITHM TECHNaOGY MATURE 

• SURFACE RECONSTRUCTION TA«S DAYS 

s INFORMATION ABOUT ACTUAL SHAPE NOT READILY AVAILABU 

• NOT SUFFICIENTLY ACCURATE AT SHORT WAVELENGTHS 


TARGET 





BEST-FIT 

PARABaOID 

ACTUAL 

SHAPE 


TYPICAL APPLICATION 

• LARGE GROUND ANTENNAS 
M-mDSN 

• GROUND CALIBRATION 
OF FLIGHT ANTENNAS 
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SHADES; AH INTEGRATED HARDWARE/SOFTWARE OP POO** QUALITY 

SYSTEM FOR SHAPE DETERMINATION AND IDENTIFICATION 

The previous "brute force" methodology neglects to exploit the Inherent 
structural dynamics of the system. Incorporating a dynamical description into 
the estimator design overcomes the aforementioned shortcomings. Specifically, 
better estimates of surface deformation can be realized with fewer sensor 
placements. The aspects of reduced data requirements and accurate autonomous 
setslng are the key features of the Shape Determination System (SHADES) des- 
cribed below. In addition to the shape estimator design, SHADES will ''ontaln 
multipurpose subroutines performing such functions as system Identification, 
tracking of feed movement, and RF pointing. SHADES Is an Integrated system and 
Is made up of two fundamental technologies: multipoint spatially distributed 

sensing, provided by SHAPES (Spatial Hlgh-Accuracy Position Encoding Sensor), 
and estimation and Identification methodology for processing the sensor data 
in order to establish knowledge of the vehicle's static and dynamic shape. In 
addition, SHADES will contain the system Identification algorithms required 
for estimating poorly known parameters Onodal frequencies, damping, etc.) in 
the dynamical models. While the figure Illustrates an application of SHADES 
to a large antenna, the basic sensing, estimation, and Identification capabil- 
ities of the Integrated system are more generally applicable to a wider range 
(platforms and space stations) of large structure configurations. 


SHADES 

• AN INTEGRATED HARDWARE/ 
SOFTWARE SYSTEM FOR 
SHAPE DETERMINATION 

AND SYSTEM IDENTIFICATION 
OF LARGE FLEXIBLE STRUCTURES 

FEATURES 

• SELF-CONTAINED PORTABLE 
MODULE (SUITCASE* 

• MULTIPOINT OPTICAL SENSING 
VIA SPATIAL HIGH-ACCURACY 
POSITION ENCODING SENSOR 
(SHAPES) 

• RECURSIVE MAX LIKELIHOOD 
ESTIMATION ALGORITHMS FOR 
ON-BOARD IMPLEMENTATION 

• INTEGRATED SHAPE ESTIMATION / 
IDENTIFICATION 

APPLICATIONS 

• LSS FLIGHT EXPERIMENT 

• GROUND/SPACE ANTENNAS 
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• MODE SHAPES 

• MODE FREQUENCIES 

• DAMPING 

• CENTER OF MASS 
e principal AXES 


• RMS SURFACE ERROR 

• FEED MOVEMENT 

• RF POINTING 
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THREE DIMENSIOHAL MULTIPOINT SENSOR 


The SHAPES concept is designed to meet the need for a shape determination 
and system identification sensor that can measure the three-dimensional coordi- 
nates of many points on a large space structure simultaneously. It utilizes 
recent developments in short-pulse laser diodes, fiber optics, integrated 
optics, streak tubes, and CCD technology. It operates by measuring the range to 
and angular position of targets on the structure from a single 3ocation. Range 
is measured by the time of flight of very short light pulses. The precision of 
this measurement is improved by the use of a discrete-delay reference path 
consisting of fiber-optics links switched by integrated-optics switches. The 
time delay is determined by a streak tube with a CCD readout. The angular 
position is determined by the direct imaging of the targets on e second CCD. 

The projected performance for SHAPES is 10 readings per second from up to 
50 targets per optics head with range uncertainties of 0.15 mm and angular 
position uncertainties of 10“^ of the field of view. More targets can be 
accommodated in parallel with the addition of a second optics head. 
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NEW TECHNOLOGY 

• PI CO-SECONO LASER PULSES 

• PICO-SECOND STREAK TUBE 

• INTEGRATED OPTICS SWITCH 

a FIBER OPTICS FOR CALIBRATION REFERENCE 


PERFORMANCE 

• I : 10^- 10^ ANGLES ACCURACY 

• 0. 1 mm RANGE 

• 50 TARGETS FOR OPTICS If AD 

• 10 TARGET SETVSEC UPDATES 




MULTIPOINT SENSOR DATA - 
55-« ANTENNA SIMULATIONS 
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Shoim below are siaulated target notions as Interpreted by a sensor. 

They depict structural vibrations superimposed on a static deflection. In an 
’ actual system, the static deflection could be produced by "slow" environmental 
disturbances such as thermal gradients, while the vibration could be a result 
of an attitude control actuation. As antenna performance Is degraded by 
either of these disturbances, the need arises for estimation processes to 
determine both the static deflection and dynamic response of the antenna. 

The estimator objectives are to process the target displacessent data 
provided by the sensor in order to obtain estimates of the vehicle static deflec- 
tion and dynamic shape and to establish knowledge of the control /structure 
model parameters. This data processing can be performed in either a batch 
mode or a recursive scheme as described in the following few figures. 


Y1 

Y2 

Y3 

Yk 


TARGET DISPLACEMENTS, mm 


TARGETS 


STATIC BIAS 


mmm 


55-m ANTENNA 
SIMULATION 
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ESTIMATOR OBJECTIVES; 

• DETERMINE STATIC SHAPE FROM TARGET 
DISPLACEMENT BIAS 

• DETERMINE DYNAMIC SHAPE FROM 
DYNAMIC DATA 

• IDENTIFY CONTROL/STRUCTURE MODEL 
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HATCH HROCKSSING 




Hy d«t lnUlon, butch proc«si*ittK roqulrou th« colluctlon of ull m^uuuremunt 
Uutn prior to outlmution. Thtu huu u nogutlvo compututionul Impact in that 
matrix, computattonu on tha ordar of th« numbar of uanuor turgatu rauuXt , With a 
ulngio optical haad, tha SHAPES sanaor can acconmodata about SO targata at 10 Ha. 
rUia mimbor can bo incroaaod by ualng multiplo optical haada or by dacraaalng 
the data rate. (Alao, angular accuracy can be enhanced by reatricting the field 
ot view.) Thua, to fully utiliaa the aanaor'a capabilltlaa nacaaaltataa altarnata 
processing schemes . 
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• ONBOARD IMPUMfNTATION FOR SMALL DATA SFTS ONLY 
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scanning ALGOkITHMS - 
RECURSIVE PROCESSING 

An alternative to batch processing Is recursive processing, which Involves 
an update of the state estimate with each new observation set. After Initial- 
Izatlon of the estimator, the state is updated by processing the measurement 
residual. The state update In the continuous-discrete Kalman filter can. In 
many cases, be reduced to scalar operations. A possible recursive scheme Is 
presented below. Here, the state Is updated with each individual measurement; 
this results in simplified computations and overall reduction in estimator 
complexity. The practical implementation of infinite-dimensional estimators 
of this type requires new theoretical tools and techniques as indicated in 
the following figure. 
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• SMALL MATRIX COMPUTATIONS 

•FAST STATIC SHAPE AND 
SYSTEM ID IMPLEMENTATION 
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SCANNING ALGORITHMS 
AZIMUTHAL SHEEPS 
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Some current research areas in estimation methodology are described below. 
For example, new applications of the Gohberg-Kreln factorization combined with 
the theory of random fields and random processes with values in an infinite- 
dimensional space are expected to yield scanning type algorithms. An azimuthal 
sweep scheme Involving state update in the radial direction and state propagation 
in the azimuthal direction is currently under investigation. 

Another development that is anticipated to facilitate the realization of 
infinite-dimensional filters is the "x-y" type algorithms for fast estimation, 
which circumvent the need for covariance propagation and thereby result in very 
efficient on-board Implementations that take full advantage of the emerging 
parallel processing computer technology. 


1 



• FAST ALGORITHM THEORY REQUIRING 
NO COVARIANCE PROPAGATION 

• X-Y ALGORITHMS 
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HIGHEST OBSERVABLE MODAL FREQUENCY 

For quaslstatlc estimation, large quantities of data can be processed 
simultaneously in a batch mode. But for real-time applications, this amount 
of data processing will have to be reduced considerably. The scanning solutions 
have a potential to provide this reduction. A rough estimate of frequencies 
that can be tracked versus the number of sensor targets to be processed in both 
batch and scanning modes is shown below. It can be seen from the chart that the 
highest observable frequency Increases as more of the data is processed in a 
scanning mode, thereby leading to estimator designs that can respond more quickly 
to a changing shape. Conversely, the estimator response becomes slower and less 
able to track high-frequency structural vibrations as more data is processed in 
a batch mode. An efficient combination of both scanning and batch data pro- 
cessing (Implemented by means of parallel computations) will be under investi- 
gation for the SHADES application. 
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PERFORMANCE ILLUSTRATION 

The focus of recent JPL work In the shape estimation area has been on 
sensor placement sensitivity studies based on a 5S*« wrap-rib antenna model. 
These results are presented in the next few figures. The simulations in- 
volved recontructing the antenna surface from a set of discrete measure- 
ments as shown in the figure. In each simulation a deformation of a nominal 
antenna shape was produced by a linear combination of the first 18 modes 
provided by a finite element model of the antenna. The estimator performance 
in a batch mode was then investigated for several sensor placement configura- 
tions. A parallel investigation of the sensitivity of figure control 
performance to actuator placement (as opposed to sensor placement) was also 
conducted. Most of the results for the sensor placement study presented 
here have a parallel, analogous (dual) interpretation in terms of actuator 
placement . 


DISTORTED 


ESTIMATED 


CORRECTED 


ESTIMATION ERROR SENSITIVITY 
TO SENSOR PLACEMENT 
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This figure Illustrates the sensitivity In estimation error due to 
small repositionings of the sensors. This sensitivity has two important 
ramifications. First, it suggests an equal sensitivity to perturbations of 
the mode shapes. This underscores the need for good modeling of modes. The 
second consequence is the implication that methods for determining "optimal" 
sensor placement must carefully address the issue of constraints on the set 
of admissible placement because a small repositioning of the sensors could 
have a significant effect on the estimator performance. 


12-POINT 

BOUNDARY 

DATA 


• ESTIMATION ERROR HIGHLY SCNSITIVE 
TO SENSOR PLACEMENT AND MODEL ERRORS 


MODIFIED BOUNDARY DATA 
5® ROTATION IN 8 TARGETS 
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SENSITIVITY TO SENSOR ACCURACY 






ORIGINAL 

OF POOR 


page 18 
quality 


Intuitively, it is clear that estimator performance improves with sensor 
accuracy. However, the role of sensor placement in the amount of improvement 
to be gained is important here also. Note the contrast between performance 
Improvement versus sensor accuracy for the two different sensor configurations 
below. The configuration using a uniform placement of sensors improves very 
little once the sensor error drops below 10“2 mm, while a '^suboptimal" placement 
continues to improve. The suboptimal placement was motivated by a desire to 
maximize, in a general and somewhat empirical sense, the signal-to-noise ratio 
for each sensor position. This was accomplished by positioning sensors at 
points of maximal deflection for each of the active modes. Although the 
problem of optimizing sensor placement Involves more than the consideration of 
reducing the effect of sensor noise, this suboptimal approach is suggestive 
of general guidelines or directions for choosing sensor placement. 



SENSOR ACCURACY, mm 
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Here, the effect of arbitrarily adding new sensors to a given configuration 
is illustrated. More than an order of nagnltude iaproveinent was realized from 
going from an initial set of 10 sensor targets to a set of 42 targets. Note 
also the drastic improvement in performance obtained by the addition of a "well- 
placed" 12th sensor target. This result suggests that the indiscriminate 
addition of targets does not necessarily lead to significant Improvements in 
performance. Much better Improvements can be expected if the sensor target 
placement strategies are based on a detailed understanding of the estimation 
and modeling problems. The parallel (and integrated) development of the 
sensor technology and of the estimation/identification methodology will ensure 
that such an understanding exists as SHADES evolves and will result in better 
overall system performance. 
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SENSOR PLACEMENT SENSITIVITY 
FY*82 RESULTS SUMMARY 
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A recapitulation of the major PY'82 findings Is given below. The most 
significant aspect of the analysis Is the rather broad spectrum of expected 
performance that can be realized from varying the number of either sensor 
targets or positions. So, although It Is premature to make definitive 
conclusions concerning the ability to meet shape determination requirements 
for a specific mission (e.g. a 55>m antenna), the preliminary analysis does 
Indicate that there is a lot of potential In the area of Improving performance 
by means of selective sensor placement . 


• ESTIMATOR PERFORMANCE VERY SENSITIVE TO SENSOR PLACEMEN! 

• PERFORMANCE DEPENDENT UPON SENSOR PLACEMENT AND ACCURACY 

• EXHAUSTIVE SEARCH TFCHNIOUES FOR OPTIMAL PLACEMENT DIFFICULT TO IMI\EMENT 

• SUBOPTIMAL TECHNIQUES UNDER DEVELOPMENT 

• SENSITIVITIES TO PIACEMENT AND TO KVTDEL ERRORS ARE EQUIVALENT 
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S5-ffl WRAP-RIB MODAL FREQUENCIES 
ILLUSTRATION OF SYSTEM ID PROBLEM 
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Presented below Is an Illustration of some of the modes of a 55-o wrap-rib 
antenna dish. The figure shows: (1) an in-plane bending mode at a frequency of 
about 0.2 Hz in which the dynamics are governed primarily by the rib mass and 
bending stiffness; (2) an out-of-plane bending mode at a frequency of about 
0.7 Hz; and (3) a mesh L.ode cluster in which the overall dynamics are still 
dominated by the rib mass and stiffness while the mesh stiffness causes a 
cluster of an infinite number of modes with almost identical frequency. 

While the model is very detailed and has been generated by one of the most 
advanced finite element programs available, it is nonetheless Inherently limited 
in terms of its accuracy because of the unavoidable presence of a large number 
of model errors. For instance, inaccurate knowledge of the rib stiffness will 
result in incorrect values for the rib bending modal frequencies and mode 
shapes. Similarly, the linear approximation used for the mesh elastic behavior 
leads to errors in the characterization of combined rib/mesh dynamics. For the 
static shape estimation problem, the inaccuracies in the mesh model could also 
result in Incorrect mesh shape estimates. 

Because recent control/structure Interaction studies have shown that such 
errors (which are typical of many large space systems) could seriously degrade 
overall system performance, it is widely recognized that a process of in-flight 
identification will be required in order to Improve preflight dynamical models. 
SHADES addresses this need by providing for a system identification capability 
that is an integral part of the combined sensor /algorithm system. It should 
be stressed at this point that the system ID capability Incorporated into 
SHADES is applicable to a wide range of structural configurations and is not 
limited to the large antenna illustrations in this paper. The methodology to 
achieve the Identification process is discussed in the following figures. 



FREQUENCY (Hz) 
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MAXIMUM LIKELIHOOD IDENTIFICATKX4 
APPROACH SUMMARY 
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A maximuii likelihood approach has been selected for the purpose of 
Identifying system parameters . This method is based on sound statistical 
principles and has the potential for extracting the maximum amount of infoma- 
tion from the data. It is also a method that has been quite succ^'.ssfully advanced 
in the area of aircraft parameter identification. 

The main ideas underlying the maximum likelihood approach are illustrated 
in the figure. The method assumes a system model that contains a vector 6 of 
unknown parameters. The objective of the identification process is to estimate 
this vector from measurements of the system behavior as well as from the 
system model Itself. In this particular application, the maxlmvn llkelihooo 
approach seeks co find an optimal (maximm-likelihood) parameter estlamte that 
minimizes wh t is referred to as the negative log -likelihood functional. The 
minimization is conducted by means of a numerical search based on the Newtou- 
Raphson method that, from an Initial estimate, generates a sequence of estimates 
6*^ based on computations of the gradient g and the approximate Hessian matrix 
M, as Illustrated in the figure. 


SYSTEM MODEL 
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MAXIMUM LIKELIHOOD IDENTIFICATION QF POOR QUALITY 
FUNCTIONAL BLOCK DIAGRAM 

The computations Involved In the maximum likelihood approach are summarized 
in the block diagram. The approach assumes that an initial value for the 
parameter estimates is available to start the process. This initial estimate 
is used to design a Kalman filter and a corresponding sensitivity filter that 
generates the sensitivity of the innovations process with respect to the poorly 
known parameters (see STATE ESTIMATOR and SENSITIVITY FILTER blocks). The in- 
novations and their related innovations sensitivities are theu used in a SEN- 
SITIVITY MATRIX GENERATOR to form: (1) the gradient of the likelihood functional 
with respect to the parameters being identified; and (2) an approximation to the 
Hessian matrix which reflects the curvature of the functional corresponding to 
the current value of the parameter estimates. Based on the gradient and the 
approximate Hessian matrix computation, a new parameter estimate is established 
as shown in the NEHTON-RAPHSON PARAMETER UPDATE block of the diagram. Once the 
new parameter estimate is determined, the new estimate becomes the current one, 
and the overall process (including filtering and sensitivity matrix generation) 
is repeated as many times as necessary until convergence to the optimal 
parameter estimate is achieved. 


STATE ESTIMATOR 
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TYPICAL LIKELIHOOD FUNCTIONALS - ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
NEWTON-RAPHSON ITERATION OF POOR QUALITY 

The plots below show typical negative log likelihood functionals for 
frequency and damping resulting from an Initial displacement In a one-mode 
model. Both Identification problems are tractable to numerical search methods 
for optimization In the displayed neighborhoods since the true values are also 
the only minima In the regions. The figure also Illustrates the sequence 
generated by the Newcon-Raphson method for the case of damping ratio Identifi- 
cation. Starting from an Initial damping ratio estimate denoted by Ci> the 
numerical search generates a sequence ^ 2 * ••• which ultimately converges to 
the actual value. The frequency identiilcatlon problem cannot be solved for 
this case by the Newton-Raphson method alone due to the occurrence of the 
Inflection points near the minimum. Thus, a hybrid approach using a gradient 
method to get "close”, followed by Newton-Raphson Iteration to Improve 
convergence, is more applicable to this particular example. 
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FREQUENCY AND DAMPING IDENTIFICATION 
ITERATED CONVERGENCE 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
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Preliminary algorithm convergence results for damping and frequency Identi- 
fication Illustrate the numerical search minimization of the likelihood func- 
tional described In the previous figures. This figure shows plots of estimated 
frequency and damping versus the number of iterations for the case of a structure 
described by a single vibrational mode. In the frequency Identification problem, 
the Newton-Raphson method converged for a range of nominal values from 0.37 Hz 
to 2.6 Hz where the true value was 1 Hz. This contrasts with the (proportionally) 
wider range of convergence of the method in the damping Identification problem. 

The convergence properties are, however, very highly dependent on the type of 
excitation that is used to generate the data used for identification. Improved 
convergence can be obtained by designing Inputs that In some sense maximize 
the Information that the data contains about the parameters being Identified. 
Therefore, although in this particular case a wider range of convergence was 
obtained for the damping problem, other cases have shown that (with an appropriate 
excitation) the frequency identification search can also be made to converge 
for a wider range of the initial parameter estimates. 
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SHADES DEVELOPMENT APPROACH OF POOR QUALITY 

A flowchart describing the approach being used in the developnent of the 
Shape Determination System (SHADES) is shown below. Preliminary algorithms for 
static figure determination and system identification have been developed. 
Detailed design work has been completed for the SHAPES sensor* and hardware is 
cm»jontly being prepared for experimental tests. Work is now beginning on 
suboptimal sensor placement methods and on fast algorithm theory in the figure 
determination area. In the system identification area* the initial algorithms 
are being expanded and modified to accommodate multimodal and distributed 
system models as well as fast scanning and processing of sensor data. Once 
the algorithms for shape determination and system identification have matured* 
software requirements will be generated for the Integration of the system. 

This will then be followed by the implementation and evaluation phases in 
ground tests and possible flight experiments. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This paper will deal with some of the practical problems that face the control 
system designer over the next decade* These are generally deficiencies in tools or 
know ledge 9 sometimes both. 

The first step is, of course, an assessment of the problem at hand. While some 
aspects of future large systems have been given much discussion, other problems of 
practical significance have been largely ignored. 
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FUTURE SPACE SYSTEMS 


Large spacecraft now being contemplated for development before the end of this 
century will differ vastly from the smaller vehicles of the 60's and 70's. Although 
these differences will impact the design of all subsystems, the effect will be felt 
in particular by the control system designer. 

Perhaps the most publicized difference is the enormous size of some of these 
vehicles. Much has also been made of system flexibility as exemplified by low and 
closely spaced modal frequencies. System complexity has not yet received so much 
attention, but previous spacecraft tended to be configured to fit launch vehicles, 
leading to relatively compact, simple structures. Most of the proposed large systems 
consist of deployable modules of Shuttle transportable size attached to one another 
(see figure 1). This can lead to configurations which are topologically quite complex. 

Another area of difference has to do with the evolving nature of these systems. 
Earlier satellites were built to fit a well specified mission. Many of these future 
systems have the nature of a general facility to be used over a period of many years 
by a wide range of users. The requirements imposed on all subsystems and particularly 
the attitude control control system can be expected to change with time. Even the 
vehicle itself can be expected to expand and contract as new missions and requirements 
are imposed. 

At Marshall Space Flight Center we are making an effort to anticipate these 
problems and develop tools and procedures to fit the tasks shown in figure 2. This 
paper will discuss three such developments and describe hew they relate to one another 
as well as to the anticipated problems. 


ORiGINAL PAGE IS 
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Figure 1 


SIZE - LINEAR DIMENSIONS AND AREAS ARE LARGE. 

FLEXIBILITY - MODAL FREQUENCIES ARE LOW AND CLOSELY 
SPACED. 

TOPOLOGY - SYSTEM IS COMPLEX WITH MANY CONNECTIONS. 

EVOLUTIONARY - SYSTEM CHANGES IN SIZE, SHAPE, AND 

PURPOSE. 


Figure 2 


AUGMENTED FLEXIBLE BODY ANALYSIS 
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The evolving nature and complex geometry of many currently proposed space 
structures poses an obstacle to both the structural dynamic analyst and ’he control 
system designer. As the structure grows, economical modeling procedures which pro- 
vide for the adding of major elements without remodeling the entire system will be 
In demand by the control community. In a related factor, growth implies that the 
system topology may change significantly. For example, figure 3 shows three classic 
configurations we may expect to encounter. The first is a chain of bodies. The 
second shows a chain with many appendages, branching like a tree. The final example 
Is a ring with branches extending from It. A unified modeling technique needs to be 
developed which is capable of treating all of these cases. 




Figure 3 
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AUGMENTED FLEXIBLE BODY ANALYSIS 

Honeywell is developing for NASA an Augmented Flexible Body Analysis package 
(reference 1) which will encompass all of these topologies and allow large angular 
motion between any segments of the topology. A special Direct Matrix Abstraction 
Program (DMAP) of the latest version of NASTRAN was effected to generate the flexible 
body data base. Currently a version of this program is available for conducting time 
response simulations of a chain topology and work is well along on the extension to 
cover rings and branches. The program is based on a unique formulation of the multi** 
body differential equations by Likins and Singh (reference 2} which offers an 
advanced capability for analyzing complex flexible structures. The program treats 
the total structure as an interconnected set of individual bodies, each with its own 
modal characteristics and boundary conditions. Thus models of specific modules can 
be developed and then combined in a variety of configurations. Active control ele* 
ments can be included if desired. The time response capability will be most useful 
in verifying the performance of controllers developed using simplified models. A 

planned option will generate the linearized coefficients of the equations of motion 

for use in off-line design tools. 

Four relatively simple steps (figure k) are required to use the system, l) 
System configuration and initial conditions must be defined. If a controller is 
being used it must be specified. 2) A modal data file for each flexible body must 

be created (this can be done by an off-line program such as NASTRAN). 3) Run an 

interactive program which creates the Job control and data files necessary to 
execcfe the simulation. It) Run the simulation and create plot and output files as 
des i red. 


We are working with the initial version of this program and expect it to have 
great utility. 



Figure It 
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MODULAR CONTROL OF POOR QUALITV 

For large evolving spacecraft the control system requirements wili grow rapidly 
as the vehicle matures. A means for adding to the system efficiently with minimum 
impact to the existing plant has been identified as a priority technological issue. 

A modular control concept is one approach to this goal. Such a modular configuration 
is pictured in figure 5. Here individual station modules would be provided with 
their own control subsystem consisting of actuators, sensors, control computers, etc. 
At a higher level a supervisory controller coordinates the module subsystems to In* 
sure that attitude control of the entire body is maintained and to eliminate the 
potential for undesirable interaction at the module Interfaces. With a successful 
solution, addition of a module would only require re* Inst ruction of the supervisory 
controller and provisions for connecting the module subsystem to it. 

Bendix, under NASA contract, has been actively pursuing one approach to this 
problem. To date the concept has been implemented in a simulation for a somewhat 
restricted case (reference 3). Future efforts will concentrate on reducing these 
restrictions and rendering the concept more practical. A solution to this probiem 
can create new flexibility in system design, leading to lower front*end cost and 
probably lower life cycle cost. 



Figure 5 
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DESIGN-TEST-REVISE CYCLE 
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In the recent past the design process (figure 6) has consisted of: 1) charac- 

terizing the structure analytically; 2) designing the controller; 3) dynamic testing 
of the structure to improve the characterization; k) revising the controller design 
based on this knowledge, and finally 5) evaluating the actual performance, which 
contributes to the experience base for future work. The changes to this sequence are 
primarily that steps 3 & ^ must now be postponed until the flight phase. Ground 
vibration test of large structures is difficult to accon^>iisii and the Information 
obtained may still be inadequate. This means that one should probably plan for on- 
orbit vibration testing if accurate structural dynamic data is critical to system 
performance. An approach to this problem would see the spacecraft launched with a 
'caretaker' control system design based on the best available dynamic data set. 

The control system would emphasize 'robustness' over performance. Once on orbit a 
dynamic test would be performed and the actual dynamics used to optimize control 
system parameters to meet performance goals, if the configuration or requirements 
change significantly, the test-design update can be repeated. Eventually this 
operation will be done on line in real time (i.e., an adaptive control scheme), but 
in the near future only a well-structured, streamlined procedure will probably be 
required. This 'shake-down period' will not be a great sacrifice for a syst«n with 
an operational lifetime spanning tens of years. 
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Figure 6 
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NASA Is developing sn on-orblt test capability In conjunction with the Solar 
Array Flight Test Experiment (SAFE). Since another paper deals specifically with 
SAFE (reference k) , It will not be discussed further here, rne second goal lies 
more in the domain of the control system designer and is being pursued in laboratory 
demonstrations under way in several places around the country. These generally empha- 
size slightly different aspects of the problem and compliment one another. ‘*’he MSFC 
control demonstration deals with the problem of stabilizing and pointing flexible 
bodies mounted to a base structure. The test set-up is pictured in figure 7* The 
test article is a 33 ft x 7 in. Voyager Magnetometer boom and the control system is 
built around a two-axis gimbal system developed for the Advanced Gimbal System (AGS) 
program. Sensors mounted on the gimbal plate and also at the far end of the boom are 
conp-'cted to a microprocessor containing the control logic. The structure is vertical 
v^ith both the upper suspension and the base supported on air bearings. Tests will 
investigate robust controller designs with structural frequencies within the control 
bandwidth. At present, system elements have been delivered and interface equipment 
built up. (..Ilowing integration, which is now in progress, a dynamic test of the 
system will be performed, followed by the beginning of control system experiments 
later in this fiscal year. This cycle of dynamic characterization and controller 
investigation is designed to give more insight into the design of the 'caretaker 
controller' and the process of revising the system once the dynamics are known. 



Figure 7 
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SUMMARY 

In 1981 an effort was made to anticipate some of the practical problems the 
control enQineer would have to deal with In the next few years. With that In mind 
we have shaped our research program to address solutions to some of these problems. 
As indicated, progress Is being made and we expect to produce some useful methodol" 
ogy and design tools In addition to contributing to the general body of knowledge in 
the area of control systems. 
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Control Moment Gyro (CMG) research efforts are aimed at establishing the 
technology deemed essential to permit the precise, robust, long-term, and reliable 
control of large space systems. As such, research will be concentrated on the labo- 
ratory evaluation of a double-gimbal CMG having a momentum capacity of 4500 ft-lb-sec 
and a torque output capability of 200 ft-lb through the utilization of two direct- 
drive, brushless DC torquers per glmbal. Results obtained from the characterization 
testing program will be used to generate a high-fidelity mathematical model of the 
CMG for use in system simulations and trade-off studies. 
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The effectiveness of momentum storage devices for providing control of a space 
vehicle's attitude has been demonstrated in flight. However, in most cases, the full 
potential of these devices was not utilized. One approach to realising the full 
capability of a glmballed momentum device Is to combine the control functions asso- 
ciated with such a unit with those attendant with energy storage and power genera- 
tion. The unit shown in the figure is the rotating assembly of a double-gimbal IPACS 
(Integrated Power/Attitude Control System) unit. This device is capable of storing 
1.5 kW-hr of energy and of delivering 2. '5 kW of power at 52 V DC. In addition, it is 
designed to provide 20 ft-lb of torque required for control of an unmanned space- 
craft. The research on this device will concentrate on establishing the generic 
technology associated with such a concept to permit future applications. These 
efforts will consist of characterization testing, math modeling, and utilization of 
such models in system trade-off analyses. 
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Research is In progress on modal adaptive control wherein measurement data are 
converted to modal amplitudes using a modal decomposition based on approximate mode 
shapes. The problems of on-line testing to obtain mode-shape approximations and the 
number of parallel channels required are treated further on In this presentation. 
After modal amplitudes are obtained, an ABMA parameter Identification Is made to 
Identify modal frequency, damping, and control effectiveness for each mode. These 
parameters are used In a modal control design algorithm to calculate modal control 
feedback gains. Both proportional and on-off modal controllers have been examined 
In our research facility. 


DISTRIBUTED ADAPTIVE CONTROL 
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The facility used for all experimental results presented herein is shown below. 
The photograph shows the end view of a beam, which is the structural test article. 
Four actuators are attached to the beam and can move it in the horlzonta' plane. 
Noncontacting displacement sensors measure the deflection of the beam at nine sta- 
tions along the longitudinal axis of the beam. Compensation networks are used to 
reduce the effect of friction and viscous damping at the actuator attachments. Thus, 
the beam should behave essentially as a free beam in space with respect to transverse 
motions in the horizontal plane. 
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The studies reported herein were carried out using the free-free beam experi- 
mental setup at NASA Langley. The system consists of nine deflection-measuring 
sensors and four electromagnetic actuators. The mounting locations are Indicated In 
the figure below. For the study, the first three flexible mode shapes and fre- 
quencies obtained using SPAR are also Illustrated. 
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The parameter identification of the frequency and damping terms in an ARMA model 
of the dynamics of the beam is shown here. In this case only the second flexible 
moae was excited in an infrared vibration. Note that the characteristics of that 
mode are well identified (second set of graphs from the top), in agreement with a 
SPAR model, whereas the others are not. This indicates the need for testing the 
validity of the parameter estimates before modifying the control system design model. 

OUTPUT OF PARAMETER IDENTIFIERS 

MODE 2 EXCITED 
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The main advantages of using lattice filters in large space systems control are 
described below. 

• PROPOSED METHOD ; 

USE OF RECURSIVE, LEAST-SQUARE, LATTICE FILTERS FOR THE 
IDENTIFICATION OF LSS DYNAMICS 

• LATTICE FILTER ; 

RECURSIVE BOTH IN ORDER AND TIME 

WIDELY USED IN ADAPTIVE SIGNAL PROCESSING (SPEECH, COMMUNICATION) 
EASY IMPLEMENTATION - IN CHIP FORM 

EXCELLENT NUMERICAL BEHAVIOR ] 

I 

• THE METHOD ; | 

DETERMINES SYSTEM ORDER ON-LINE AND ALSO THE MODE SHAPES | 

FROM OUTPUT MEASUREMENTS 

! 

! 
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The lattice filter essentially uses two kinds of residual sequences, naaely 
the forward residual e^ ^ and the backward residual r^^ In the syabol e^ q, 

1 stands for tine instant and n stands for order. Thus It is seen that e^ ^ Is 
recursive In both time and order. The symbol stands for orthogonal projection 
operator, with ^Cy^/y^^^i) meaning the orthogonal projection of y^^ on the space 

spanned by the last n measurements. 



FORWARD AND BACKVWRD RESIDUALS 
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The most useful property of lattice filters Is that, at any Instant, all estl' 
■ators of order froa 0,l,2...n are available. This Is clearly brought out In the 
figure below, and this property can be used for on>line change In estlaator order, 
depending upon the system characteristics. 


NESTING OF ESTIMATION 
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A typical block diagram for the lattice section is given below. It can be seen 
that the forward and backward residuals are Interrelated by the reflection coeffi- 
cient >4^1,. Also, this involves e delayed backward residual r^ indicated by 

z~^. The "lattice" filter derives its name because of this kind of lattice section, 
which is commonly described in the ne^work synthesis area. 
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Here, two algorithms operating on different sets of measurement data are com- 
pared. Both obtain essentially the same primary mode shape from the experimental 
apparatus. For reference, the mode shape predicted from SPAR Is also plotted. The 
disparity is believed to be caused by the spring and mass characteristics of the 
actuators, which were not Included in the SPAR model. 


COiiPARISON OF ESTIMATED MODE SHAPES 



Position, ft, 
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A minimization criterion has been developed to determine optimal sensor and 
actuator placement. It has been used successfully to determine optimal actuator 
placement for static shape control of the beam and the grid (plate) shown In the 
figure. It Is assumed that the actuator loads are to be readjusted following any 
1 failures, but that the locations cannot be changed. The overall criterion Is the 

shape control of the grid; that Is, the Integral square error between the actual 
shape of the grid and a desired one should be minimized. 


PERFORMANCE OPTIMIZATION OVER MISSION LIFE 
CONSIDERING RaiABILITY 
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When reliability of the actuators is considered, the criterion is modified to 
the expected value of the integral error; that is, the sun of the integral square 
error for each possible failure state considered, multiplied by the probability that 
the state will occur. The criterion is shovm plotted as a function of the ratio 
between the mean time to failure of the actuators (T^) and design mission life (T) . 
The optimal location of the actuators indicates configuration 2 for short design 
mission life and configuration 4 for long design life. This result is expected, 
since for short life the actuators probably will not fall, and the designer will opt 
for the higher performance achievable by distributing the actuators, without con- 
sidering the performance degradation that will result if one or more conq)onents fall. 
On the other hand, if the design mission life is long, the designer should select 
configuration 4 because the actuator locations are such that, by increasing the load, 
one actuator can nearly substitute for any failed one. 


SELECTION OF BEST CONFIGURATION 
Relation to Design Mission Life and Component MTBF 
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The table shows the effects of parameter errors on the closed-loop stability of 
the beam using a modal control law. The table shows the range of parameter errors 
that can be tolerated and still yield stability in the noncollocated modal control 
design. It appears that the system will be stable for parameter Identification 
errors in the range of the algorithm tested. A linear modal distributed control 
system has been developed «md tested using the beam facility. The tests demonstrated 
the ability to use noncollocated feedback of sensors to actuators throt'i^h a modal 
control scheme. Noncollocated design Is of fundamental importance in analytic redun- 
dancy management to handle the sensor-actuator control loop reconfiguration in the 
event of failure of control system components. 


CONTROLLER DESIGN STUDIES 


P.AM^TER ERROR SENSITIVITY 


E XPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
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An on*o£f modal control law has also been liq)leinented on the experimental facil- 
ity* The top graph shows the displacement of the beam as recorded by the sensor 
located at x * 2.5 ft from the end. The bottom graph shows the force exerted on 
the beam by the actuator at the same location. The quantization In the actuator 
space is evident. It Is clear that the control system suppressed the vibratory 
motion of the beam in a very short period of time. 
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A control-design analysis is under development for a large space-based antenna 
system. A NASTRAN model of a 122-m-dlameter hoop-column antenna is being used as the 
basis for the design. The schematic sketch shows possible locations for the two 
types of controllers employed in the simulated studies. Control moment gyros and/or 
reaction control jets can be located at positions 1 to 4 along the mast, and reaction 
control Jets can be located at positions aroui.d the hoop. 
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X 



Y 


ANTENNA CHARACTERISTICS 


Diameter » 400 ft. 

W = 10020 lb 

» 1.360 X 10® Ib-ft^ 

ly » 1.365 X 10® Ib-ft^ 

= 1.041 X 10® Ib-ft^ 

1 ^^ • 0.58 X 10® Ib-ft^ 


MODE 

0 )^, rad/sec 

Period, sec 

1 

.7466 

8.42 

2 

1.346 

4.67 

3 

1.7025 

3.69 

4 

3.1813 

1.98 

5 

4.5294 

1.39 

6 

5.5905 

1.12 
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Various control techniques are being Investigated to establish the most reliable 
and efficient design procedures for the hoop-column antenna. The figure Illustrates 
typical results for two of the design methods Investigated. The linear quadratic 
regulator (LQR) optimal control technique Is being used as the basis for comparison 
of the various techniques. The plots show that the LQR and decoupled control methods 
' produce comparable results for nulling disturbances in the three rigid-body modes and 

In the first three structural (vibration) modes. Of the two methods, the LQR method 
Is the more complicated because of the Iterative process required to achieve desired 
performance. The decoupled method provides a simple closed-form solution and pro- 
duces the exact closed-loop dynamics specified for the system. 


CCWARISON OF OPTIhW. AND DECOUPLED RESPONSES 
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Control systems were designed for the hoop/column antenna using collocated out- 
put feedback and LQG techniques. This figure shows a comparison of performances 
obtained using the two methods. The controllers were designed for three different 
closed-loop, rigid-body bandwidths (Eg), and for various values of the (closed-loop) 
time constant corresponding to the structural modes. (The horizontal axis for the 
collocated controller figures Indicates the desired negative shift In the closed-loop 
eigenvalues corresponding to the structural modes, which Is used as a design param- 
eter. The horizontal axis for the LQG controller Indicates successive Increase at 
each step In the "Q” matrix, which Indirectly achieves the same effect.) 

The expected values of pointing errors, feed-motion errors, and surface errors 
were computed In the presence of sensor and actuator noise. Although both controllers 
satisfy the requirements, the LQR controller is found to perform significantly better, 
especially when a smaller number of sensors and actuators was used. 
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System identification with dynamic models represented by partial differential 
equations is currently being investigated at Brown University and Langley Research 
Center. The general approach is to select a distributed model for the system to be 
identified and apply a Galerkin procedure with spline basis functions to project the 
problem onto a finite dimensional subspace within which the identification is per- 
formed. Theory and software are being developed for a two-dimensional stretched 
membrane in a form descriptive of the mesh surface of the hoop-column antenna. Given 
a set of measured displacements UjQ(r,0) and applied forces f(r,6), the solution u 
is expressed as a finite (bilinear) combination of splined a^^(r) and Pj(6) with 

coordinates tension is similarly expressed with coordinates y (expressed 

in vector form). The Galerkin procedure defines as an implicit function of y, 

and y is chosen to minimize a least-squares function of the fit error. Theory has 
been derived which guarantees that as the order of the u approximation increases, 
the spline approximation converges to the solution of the distributed model with a 
stable underlying system identification procedure defining y. 


SYSTEMS IDENTIFICATION APPROACH 


• RESEARCH GRANT (BROWN UNIVERSITY) 

• GALERKIN PROJECTION USING SPLINE BASIS FUNCTIONS 

• STATIC TWO-DIMENSIONAL STRETCHED MEMBRANE EQUATION 
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A complete closed-loop parameter adaptive control system has been simulated. 

The system uses an output error formulation to Identify parameters for a second-order 
ARMA model for each excited mode. Linear control gains are then calculated for each 
mode, and the modal control forces are converted to actuator forces. The first two 
time histories in the figure below sl.;'« modal amplitudes for the first two modes. 

The output of the parameter Identifier Is shown in the next four time histories. 

These show rapid convergence to correct parameters. The control Is initiated shortly 
after completion of the identification, and results are as desired. 


ORIGINAL RAGS \3 

SIMULATION OF PARAMETER ADAPTIVE CONTRoP^ QUALITY 
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INTELSAT VI OVERVIEW 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
OF POOR QUALITY 

As comnunlcatlons between countries continue to grow, so does the need for 
Increasingly complex satellite systems. To meet that need» the International 
Telecomnunlcatlons Satellite Organization (INTELSAT) signed a contract with Hughes 
Aircraft Company for the most sophisticated coaswrclal cooasunlcatlons satellite pro- 
gram ever undertaken. This contract Is the largest of Its kind In history. 

INTELSAT, an organization of 106 shareholding countries., supplies to more than 
ISO countries the capacity to send i^d receive telephone calls, telegraphs, i.nd 
television programming. The system presently carries more than 60 percent of the 
tforld's overseas traffic and almost all International television via a fleet of 
satellites operating In synchronous oitit «2,300 miles sbuve Earth. 

A team of top international electronics and aerospace firms will join In design- 
ing and bulldlr 3 the next ge;v*ratlon Intelsat VI. These firms are British Aerospace 
in England, Spar Aerospace Lid. and COMDEV in Canada, Thompson-CSF In France, 

Selenla In Italy, Nippon Electric In Japan, and MBB and AEG-Telefunken in Germany. 

The Intelsat VI spacecraft will carry 33,000 circuits, the equivalent of 33,000 
two-way telephone calls, as well as four television channels. This Increased capa- 
city doubles the service of the current Intelsat spacecraft. The satellite's 
growth capability can expand International service to 100,000 circuits. Each satel- 
lite will have 50 transponders operating over the C- and K-band portions of the fre- 
quency spectrum. The transponders will be Interconnectable using either static 
switch matrices or a network which provides satellite-switched time division multiple 
access {SS/TIMA) capability, a major new technology noonsored by INTELSAT. Tills 
interconnection provides channel-to-channel connection flexibility. 

In order to achieve the conmun'* cat ions capacity just described, extensive fre- 
quency spectrum reuse Is required through the use of spatial and polarization Isola- 
tion among the various antenna beam coverages. As will be descilb^d In this presen- 
tation, the performance requirements placed ou the Intelsat VI antenna system will 
make It the largest and most complex consiercla'. antenna system built to date. (See 
Figs. 1 and 2.) 
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INTELSAT VI OVERVIEW 




DIAMETER 
3.6 m (12 ft) 
HEIGHT 
DEPLOYED 
11.7 m (39 ft) 
HEIGHT STOWED 
5.3 m (17.5 ft) 
WEIGHT 
1781 kg 
(3918 lb) 



Figure 1 


INTELSAT VI ACTUAL SIZE RENDERING 



Figure 2 




INTELSAT VI SPACECRAFT OVERVIEW 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
OF POOR QUALITY 


Intelsat VI will be a combination of two satellite designs currently In 
production at Hughes: 1) the HS 376 extended power spacecraft which In just five 

years has become the world's standard for providing domestic communications service, 
and 2) the HS 381 wldebody satellite designed to exploit the potential of the Space 
( Shuttle orblter as a launch vehicle. 

The Intelsat VT. spacecraft Is a spin- stabilized configuration. Its basic bus 
Is derived from the dtial spin technology developed at Hughes In the early 1970' s and 
used for Intelsat IV, Intelsat IVA, and Comstar. This technology Is used today on 
29 of the 37 revenue-bearing satellites in orbit, and has demonstrated over 200 sat- 
ellite years of successful service. 

Intelsat VI Is basically a larger and more powerful version of the HS 376 domes- 
tic satellite. It Incorporates the dual solar panel concept which allows the HS 376 
to generate twice the power of earlier spinners. During launch, the outer panel is 
placed over the inner array and main body of the satellite like a telescope. Once In 
orbit, the outer array Is deployed downward, to expose the upper panel. The deploy- 
able solar panel gives the spinning configuration great potential for growth. 

Other features of the HS 376 design are also Incorporated in Intelsat VI. The 
communications payload Is placed on a stationary cylindrical shelf and heat Is 
rejected radially, similar to the HS 376 design. This arrangement also was chosen 
to facilitate communication capacity growth for Intelsat VI. The system dynamics 
and attitude stabilization are similar to the HS 376, as are the spacecraft structural 
concepts. (See Fig. 3.) 

A number of important design features have been taken from the HS 381 wldebody 
satellite program. The "Frlsbee" ejection concept provides a simple, reliable tech- 
nique for releasing the spacecraft from the Space Shuttle. A spring and latch 
mechanism gives an upward motion to the spacecraft. As the spacecraft leaves the 
orblter bay, this ejection provides a slow spin for gyroscopic stability. The 
perigee boost Into transfer orbit Is then provided by a simple solid rocket motor 
controlled by an onboard timer. Other features of these wldebody satellites found 
In Intelsat VI Include a liquid bipropellant propulsion subsystem, nickel-hydrogen 
batteries, and microprocessor control of the command, telemetry, and despin functions. 

The Intelsat VI spacecraft is nearly 39 feet (11.8 meters) tall In orbit. It is 
dominated by the large heml/zone C-band antenna system. The transmit reflector alone 
measures over 10 feet (3.2 meters) In diameter. The antennas are mounted on the 
large shelf which also holds the communications equipment. This shelf and tue 
antennas are despun and point constantly to Earth. The antennas will maintain a 
pointing accuracy within 0.1 degree at all times. For satellite stabilization, the 
lower portion of the satellite spins at 30 rpm. The spinning section holds most of 
the supporting subsystems, including the solar panels, batteries, and propulsion tanks. 

The Intelsat VI spacecraft can be launched on either an Arlane 4 or the Space 
Shuttle with equal efficiency. Its launch configuration Is 17.5 feet (5.3 meters) 
tall and Its dry weight Is 3918 pounds (1777 kg). Diameter of the satellite Is 
nearly 12 feet (3.6 meters). 
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REQUIRED COMMUNICATION COVERAGES 
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The required communications antenna coverages for Intelsat VI are summarized 
In Figure 4. At C-band (6 GHz satellite receive, 4 GHz satellite transmit) 3 dif- 
ferent types of coverages are required. The 3 coverages are: 1) four spatially 

Isolated zone beams which must be reconfigured for each of the 3 ocean service 
( regions, 2) spatially Isolated east and west hemispheric coverage, and 3) global 

coverage. The closest angular beam-to-beam separation between the spatially Isolated 
beams Is 2.08 degrees for the zone beams and 2.80 degrees fot the hemispheric. 

At K-band (14 GHz satellite receive, 11 GHz satellite tr<'.nsmlt) a 3.04® x 1.64° 
elliptical spot beam and 1.54° diameter circular spot beam are required. The two 
spot beams must be steerable over the Earth's disc and are Isolated from each other 
by both spatial and polarization Isolation. 


6/4 GHz COVERAGES 





ZONE 


ATLANTIC INDIAN 


PACIFIC 


HEMI 


GLOBAL 




14/11 GHz COVERAGES 



STEERABLE 

SPOT 


Figure 4 
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The number, types and carrier-to-interferer (C/I) Isolation levels required 
among the various antenna coverages are Illustrated in Figure 5. A six-fold frequency 
reuse occurs between the 6/4 GHz hemi and zone coverages. For a particular ocean 
region, the four zone beams which are of the same sense of circular polarization are 
spatially Isolated from each other resulting In four reuses. The two hernl beams are 
spatially Isolated from each other but are oppositely polarized from the zone beams. 
Hence the polarization Isolation between the heml and zone beams results in two 
additional frequency reuses yielding the total of 6 reuses. The spatial and polari- 
zation levels required between the hemi and zones is either 27 or 30 dB depending 
upon beam-to-beam separation and/or overlap. 

The 6/4 GHz global coverage beams operate in a dlfferen-!: part of the 6/4 GHz fre- 
quency band from the heml/zone coverages. In the global channels two-fold reuse is 
obtained by polarization isolation. The required polarization isolation requirement 
is specified in terms of meeting a voltage axial ratio of 1.09 volts for the two 
circularly polarized global coverage beams. 

The 14/11 GHz steerable spot beams are linearly polarized. The polarization of 
the east spot beam is orthogonal to that of the west spot in both the 14 and 11 GHz 
coverages. Since the two beams are spatially separated, two frequency reuses are 
obtained by both spatial and polarization isolation. The C/I isolation values 
required vary between 25 to 33 dB depending upon the beam-to-beam separation of the 
two spots. 


6/4 GHz HEMI ZONE 



6 REUSES 
C/I: 27 OR 30 dB 


6/4 GHz GLOBAL 



2 REUSES 

C/I: VOLTAGE AXIAL 
RATIO OF <1.09 

Figure 5 


14/11 GHz SPOTS 



2 REUSES 
C/I: 25 TO 33 dB 
DEPENDING ON 
SEPARATION 
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14/11 GHz SPOT BEAM IMPLEMENTATION 
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The 14/11 GHz receive/transmit east and west steerable spot beam antennas 
consist of two separate offset reflectors, each fed by a single dual-polarlzed/dual- 
frequency feed horn. Except for the method chosen for beam steering, the antennas 
are Identical In design to those used on the Intelsat V spacecraft (Fig. 6). 

The west spot beam antenna has an offset parabolic reflector with a projected 
aperture diameter of 1.12 meters, a focal length of 1.12 meters, and an offset 
height of 0.06 meter. The east spot beam antenna has an offset reflector which Is 
quas 1-par abollc In that Its surface Is shaped to achieve optimum performance for the 
elliptical coverage beam. It has a projected aperture diameter of 1.0 meter, a 
focal length of 1.0 meter, and an offset height of 0.04 meter. 

The reflector and feed horn of each antenna are rigidly connected together via a 
graphite support structure. The entire antenna Including the support structure Is 
then connected to an antenna positioning mechanism which Is used for both beam 
steering and deployment from the stowed position. This method of steering the beam 
by moving the reflector and feed horn together has the advantage of Incurring no 
scan loss as the spot beams are moved through their required steering ranges. The 
two spot beam antennas are mounted directly onto the despun shelf In front of the 
receive and transmit heml/zone feed networks. 

The spot beam reflectors will be designed and manufactured by British Aerospace. 
The feed horn and support structure design and manufacture and the overall antenna 
testing will be performed by Selenia. 

• SPECS IDENTICAL TO INTELSAT V 

USE EXISTING INTELSAT V REFLECTOR AND FEED HORN DESIGN 

• INTELSAT V DESIGN 

WEST SPOT - CIRCULAR PARABOLIC REFLECTOR 

EAST SPOT - CIRCULAR QUASI PARABOLIC REFLECTOR 

CORRUGATED DUAL FREQUENCY FEED HORN 

NEW SUPPORT STRUCTURE TO TIE REFLECTOR AND FEED 

TOGETHER 

• SUBCONTRACT SUPPORT 

BAE - REFLECTOR 

SELENIA - SUPPORT STRUCTURE 
FEED HORN 

OVERALL INTEGRATION AND TESTING 


Figure 6 
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The Intelsat VI heml/zone antennas must provide high performance hemispheric 
and zone coverage beams which allow frequency reuse via both spatial and polarization 
Isolation and exhibit a high degree of structural and thermal stability. The Impor- 
tant design considerations are summarized In Figure 7. 

The basic antenna design parameters are determined by the above noted require- 
ments as well as by the need to minimize antenna weight. Antenna geometry* Including 
the reflector diameter, focal length, and offset. Is determined by the need for 
spatial Isolation between the zone beams. Choice of a 3.2 meter aperture diameter 
for transmit Is based on the worst case spacing between zones 1 and 3 In the Indian 
Ocean region (lOR) and has been shown by analysis and experiment to provide adequate 
margin over the requirements. However, since the technique used to achieve low 
sidelobes la not sufficiently broadband to accommodate both the receive and transmit 
frequencies, separate receive and transmit heml/zone antennas are required. Given 
this arrangement, a proper choice of the number and dimensions of the feeds and opti- 
mization of the amplitude and phase excitations provide the appropriate beam shaping. 
A high degree of crosspolarization Isolation Is obtained by the use of multimode 
Potter feed horns. The hemispheric and zone coverages are orthogonally and circularly 
polarized for both transmit and receive. Both hemispheric and zone coverages are 
achieved with one antenna by employing dual polarized feed horns. 

Reconfigurability of the zone beams for the three ocean regions is obtained by 
providing an Independently optimized squareax (square coaxial) feed distribution 
network for each region with switching provided by a group of newly developed 
squareax switches driven by a common mechanism. An additional squareax layer 
provides the hemispheric coverages. 

The stringent spatial and crosspolarization Isolation requirements for the 
heml/zone antennas require the appropriate placement of all antennas on the antenna 
farm. Computer studies were performed to determine the correct placement of the 
transmit and receive heml/zone antennas, and the scattering Interactions have been 
reduced to a negligible level. 

The design consideration of obtaining a compact, lightweight, and thermally 
stable feed network Is provided by utilizing the Hughes developed TEM squareax line 
technology. The feed network will be constructed of aluminum to ensure that the 
amplitude and phase excitations will remain within the necessary bounds to maintain 
high performance shaped main beams and spatial carrler-to-lnterference (C/I) ratio 
performance. 

To ensure that the communications antenna subsystem maintains pointing alignment 
while on station, a structurally and thermally stable antenna structure Is provided 
by using graphite for construction of the reflectors and the antenna support struc- 
ture. Further reduction of thermal gradients on the antenna structure is achieved 
by placing thermal blankets around the feed networks, support structure, and feed 
horns . 


A two-axis antenna positioning mechanism Is provided on both the transmit 
and receive reflectors. The mechanisms are used to remove Initial prelaunch/launch 
deployment beam pointing errors, and In a backup mode they are used to continually 
remove dynamic and thermally Induced spacecraft pointing error through a beacon 
tracker system. 
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DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 

• PROVIDE HIGH PERFORMANCE 
SHAPED BEAMS 


• PROVIDE SPATIAL ISOLATION 
BETWEEN BEAMS 


• PROVIDE CROSSPOLARIZATION 
ISOLATION 

• PROVIDE THREE OCEAN 
RECONFIGURABILITY FOR 
ZONES 


APPROACH 

SELECT APPROPRIATE FEED HORN 
DIMENSION AND SPACING 

USE COMPUTER OPTIMIZATION OF 
AMPLITUDE AND PHASE 
EXCITATIONS 

SELECT OPTIMUM SIZE FOR 
REFLECTORS TO PROVIDE 
ADEQUATE C/I WHILE MINIMIZING 
WEIGHT 

USE MULTIMODE, DUAL 
POLARIZED FEED HORNS 

USE INDEPENDENT FEED 
DISTRIBUTION NETWORK FOR 
EACH REGION. SELECTED BY 
SQUAREAX SWITCHES 


• MINIMIZE SCATTERING 
INTERACTIONS BETWEEN 
ANTENNAS 


• MINIMIZE NUMBER OF 
REFLECTORS 


• PROVIDE LIGHTWEIGHT 
DESIGN WITH THERMAL 
STABILITY 


• ALLOW CORRECTION 
OP POINTING ERRORS 


PROVIDE ANGULAR OFFSET BETWEEN TRANSMIT 
AND RECEIVE REFLECTORS 

PLACE SPOT ANTENNAS IN FRONT OF HEMI/ZONE 
FEEDS 

USE CONTINGUOUS MULTIPLEXING TO ALLOW 
SINGLE MODE DESIGN 

COMBINE HEMI/ZONE COVERAGE ANTENNAS 
USING DUAL POLARIZED FEEDS 

USE GRAPHITE REFLECTORS AND SUPPORT 
STRUCTURE 

USE ALUMINUM FOR FEED DISTRIBUTION 
NETWORKS 

USE THERMAL BLANKETS OVER FEED NETWORKS 
AND SUPPORT STRUCTURE 

USE TWO-AXIS ANTENNA POSITIONING 
MECHANISM FOR REFLECTORS AND CLOSED 
LOOP BEACON TRACKING 


Figure 7 
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HEMI/ZONE AND GLOBAL BEAM IMPLEMENTATIONS 

The Intelsat VI conmunlcatlons system requirements are fulfilled through the use 
I of 11 different antennas: 4 GHs transmit heml/zone, 6 GHz receive heml/zone, 

14/11 GHz receive /transmit steerable east spot beam, 14/11 GHz receive/transmit 
steerable west spot beam, 4 GHz transmit global, 6 GHz receive global, 11 GHz global 
beacon, 6 GHz command blcone, 4 GHz telemetry blcone, and two 4 GHz telemetry on- 
station horns. The arrangement of all of these antennas on the spacecraft In both 
their stowed and deployed configurations Is Illustrated In the next figure. This 
compact stowed arrangement minimizes the Shuttle bay length required and therefore 
minimizes the launch costs. 

Both the receive and transmit heml/zone antennas consist of offset parabolic 
reflectors, each fed by an array of 146 dual polarized feed horns (Fig. 8). The trans- 
mit reflector antenna has a projected aperture diameter of 3.2 meters, a focal length 
of 4.19 meters, and an offset height (distance from the bottom of the reflector to 
the focal axis) of 1.68 meters. The symmetry axis of the transmit antenna Is rotated 
45 from the spacecraft spin axis. The receive antenna Is a scaled version of the 
transmit antenna. It has a projected aperture diameter of 2.0 meters, a focal length 
of 2.62 meters, and an offset height of 1.05 meters. The symmetry axis of the receive 
antenna Is rotated 45 also from the spacecraft spin axis but in the direction away 
from the transmit antenna. 

Two dielectrically loaded dual mode horns, based on a proven design used on the 
Intelsat IV-A spacecraft, are used for the 6/4 GHz global coverages. Each antenna is 
fed by a polarizer and orthomode-tee combination. All of the global antennas as well 
as the telemetry horns will be mounted on a common steerable support structure which 
In turn is mounted directly to the despi. , shelf. This design provides ± 2,0 azimuth 
steering to repolnt the global antennas when azimuth bias Is used for the heml/zone 
antennas. 


HEMI/ZONE COVERAGES 

• USE OFFSET PARABOLIC REFLECTOR WITH 146 FEEDS 

• COMBINE HEMI/ZONE FUNCTIONS USING DUAL POLARIZED FEEDS 

- TRANSMIT HEMI/ZONE ANTENNA 
-- RECEIVE HEMI/ZONE ANTENNA 

• SEPARATE FEED NETWORK FOR EACH ZONE AND HEMI 
COVERAGES 

GLOBAL 

• USE DIELECTRICALLY LOADED DUAL MODE HORN 

Figure 8 
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ANTENNA FARM CONFIGURATION 

Figure 9 illustrates the entire Intelsat VI antenna farm layout In both the 
deployed and stowed configuration. As can be seen from this figure, the two heml/ 
zone antennas dominate the spacecraft configuration. 
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Figure 9 
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ANTENNA FARM DIMENSIONS 


Relevant dimensions of the deployed antenna farm are Illustrated in Figure 10. 
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Figure 10 





TRANSMIT FEED ARRAY CONFIGURATION 


OWGJNAL PAGE IS 


The feed array configurations used for the heml and the Atlantic, Indian, and 
Pacific Ocean zones are Illustrated In Figure 11. The horns designated as shared 
horns are used in more than two zone beams simultaneously* Ninety-two switches 
are required to reconfigure to the trar>smlt zone coverages* 
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Fig re 11 
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HEMI/ZONE FEED NETWORK IMPLEMENTATION 
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The heml/zone antennas provide oppositely polarized henlspherlc and zone beau 
by simultaneously exciting both polarizations In the feed horn array. The feed horn 
array Is fed by four separate feed networks. One fc d network Is for the hemispheric 
beams and Is used In all three ocean regions. The remaining three networks are used 
to form the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific zone beams. All four feed networks utilize 
Hughes developed TEM line squareax technology. An additional squareax layer con- 
taining electromechanical switches Is used to select the appropriate squareax zone 
beam feed network for a particular ocean region. The four squareax networks and 
the switching layer are stacked to obtain a highly compact feed network assembly, 
as shown In Figure 12. The hemispheric beam feed net%rork and the zone network 
selected by the switch layer are connected to the four probe polarizers, which gene- 
rate the two oppositely polarized circular polarizations. 
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HEMI/ZONE ANTENNA FEED HORN DESlc : 

The feed horn design utilized fur rhe Intelsat VI hemi/zone beao ?nt. .nas is n 

dual node circular horn or Potter hom [1] which uses the fundamental TE]^]^ mode and a 

TMii higher order mode. With the proper ssiplitude and phase combination bv ^en the 
t«K) modes at the hom aperture, equalized E and H plane far ffeld patterns are 
obtained. Consequently, this hom design is capable of providing better polaiiration 
pur'***' (i.e., lover axial ratio) when circularly polarized. The dual mode circular 
hor.. design Inherently requires the use of a large aperture to support both modes. 
When a sniltlhom feed cluster is fonaed to provide a shaped beam, the larger horn 
aperture contributes to less mutual coupling between the horns, a fact that has 
been experimentally observed at Hughes and elsewhere. [2] Less mutual coupling sieans 

less degradation in ax:.al ratio in the far fields and better agreement between the 

theoretically predicted and the measured far field antenna patterns. 

Figure 13 illustrates the relative overall dioienslons of transmit and receive 
dual mode f^ed horns. The ex. ' atlon of "he TH^^ mode is provided by the final 
step discontinuity. The length of the horn from the step dlsccutlnulty to the horn 
aperture is adjusted to provide the correct phase relationship between the two modes. 
Electrical breadboard testing has shown that thu correct THn amplitude excitation 
and phasing between the TE^^ modes can be achieved over the required 

11.5 percent transmit and 7.5 percent receive bandvidths. 

The feed ho. us will consist of a one piece, thin-wall aluminum cor. it ruction. 

The entire horn will be machined to a nominal wall thickness o'' 0.51 on (0.020 in) 
except in the flange area. It le felt that this approach hac resulted in a i 

combination of enhar .*.u producion, repeatable quality and minimum weight that is 
superior to that offered by otnor fabrication techniques. 


• DUAL MODE '^POTTER" HORN 

• QOODCROSSPOLARIZATION 
PERFORMANCE 

• LESS MUTUAL COUPLING 
IN ARRAY ENVIRONMENT 
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FOUR-PROBE POLARIZER ORfGINAL r ; 

OF POOR QUAu fY 

A circular polarization generating circuit has been designed which permits 
each feed horn to simultaneously excite both senses of circular polarization with 
high polarization purity. This design incorporates a four-probe circular waveguide 
launcher whose opposite poi^s are driven by three-port 3 dB tees which in turn are 
fed by a 3 dB quadrature hybrid. An electrical circuit diagram and side view of the 
four-probe launching circuit are shown in Figure 14. 

To generate each sense of circular polarization the four probes must be excited 
equally in ampliti de and with the correct phase progression. This is accomplished 
by a sqjareax ne-»^ork which has two inputs and four outputs as shown schematically. 
The two inputs of the network are connected to the hemispheric and zone TEM squareax 
networks n.nd the i jur outputs are attached to the four orthogonal launching probes. 
The 3 d^i hybrid and 3 dB tees generate the four equal amplitude excitations from 
the two nput ports. The correct phase progression of the four probes is obtained by 
the 90® phase shift of the quadrature hybrid and by proper design of the squareax 
electrical line lengths to th. four probes. Opposite phase progressions are obtained 
among the probes depending upon which of the two :Input ports is accessed. Thus 
circular polarizations of opposite sense are generated for the hemispheric and zone 
coverage beams. 

The four -probe polarizers will be fabricated in aluminum using 4-axis machining. 
In 4-axis machining, an additional rotational axis is used along with the standard 
three translational axes in order to perform a circumferential machining operating. 


FEED HORN 
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PATH AB • PATH CD 

PATH 1A - 180° LONGER THAN PATH 3A 
PATH 2D - 180° LONGER THAN PATH 4D 
PATH 3A - PATH 4D 

Figure 14 
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NETWORK IMPLEMENTATION 
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The feed networks for the transmit and receive hemispheric and zone antennas 
use the TEM square coaxial (squareax) transmission line technology which was developed 
by Hughes for Intelsat IV-A and Is used extensively on current ongoing Hughes C**bsnd 
programs. This transmission line combines the layout design features of conventional 
etched circuit stripline with the performance features of waveguide microwave networks. 
The squareax transmission line provides a low losst broadband power division network 
with switching capabilities In a physically compact, lightweight package. 

The TEM squareax transmission line Is a shielded coaxial line consisting of a 
square outer conductor and a square center conductor and is supported by Teflon 
standoffs appropriately spaced throughout the circuit. The transmislon line has a 
characteristic Impedance of 50 ohms. The squareax networks utilize hybrid directional 
couplers for power division, transitions to conventional waveguide for power entry 
and exit. Internal termination loads, and electromechanlcally operated switches for 
switching the feed horns to the appropriate zone feed network. A typical squareax 
layout Is shown in Figure 1^>. 

Extensive use of CAD/CAM (Computer Aided Design/Computer Aided Manufacturing) 
facilities has been made In the electrical and mechanical design layouts of the 
squareax networks. Upon satisfactory completion of the design, the CAD/CAM system 
generates an output file which is directly compatible with certain numerically con- 
trolled milling machines. Transferring the network data to the machines in this 
manner saves considerable programming time and reduc-is errors. 

The squareax networks will be fabricated out of aluminum as are the feed horns 
and four probe polarizers. 



PACIFIC OCEAN 
ZONE 3 


SQUARE COAXIAL TRANSMISSION LINE 

• SQUARE OUTER CONDUCTOR ) 

1 SQUAREAX 

• SQUARE INNER CONDUCTOR | 
CHARACTERISTICS 

• LOW LOSS 

• BROADBAND 

• THERMALLY STABLE 

• COMPACT 


Figure 15 
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SQUAREAX SWITCH QUALITV 

As lllustrsted tn Figure 16, the squaresx switch is s single pols, triple throw 
device. Three stationery squaresx lines are angularly spaced 120^ apart to fore the 
input lines. A rotating squareax center conductor at the center of the device 
selects the appropriate Input line. Capacitive coupling allows power to be coupled 
between the input and output lines. High isolation between porta and low input 
VSWR are maintained over the required frequency bands. 

Movement of the squareax switch center conductor is achieved by a crank shaft 
which is connected to it «nd protrudes out of the bottom of the squareax network. 

All the switch crank shaftn are connected to a common orbiting plate. A single 
redundant mechanism moves the orbiting plate in a circular motion thus turning all 
the crank shafts in unison. 

The individual sons beam switches are designed as independent prsasaembled 
and pretested im>dules. This module approach ensures meeting the high rate of switch 
production required by the oveiall spacecraft test and delivery program. 
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ORIGINAL PAGE 18 

STOWED ANTENNA CONFIGURATION OF POOR QUALITY 

The Intelsat VI stowed configuration is shown in Figure 17. Note that the 
stowed spot antennas and global horn clusters have been omitted for clarity. 

The large hemi/zone reflectors stow horizontally, back-to-back with the transmit 
reflecting surface facing away from the spacecraft. Three point support for each 
of the reflectors is provided by the primary boom structures and by a shared monopod, 
bipod, and tripod. The monopod supports both reflectors directly. An interconnecting 
bracket atop the monopod provides an axial and shear tie between reflectors. The 
bipod supports both receive reflector and transmit boom near the top of the boom 
structure. The third support for the transmit reflector is provided by the tripod 
structure which supports the omnl antenna mast. The third support for this receive 
reflector Is provided by its own boom assembly. The omnl telemetry and command stow 
directly over the transmit ref lector /boom interface. The spot beam antennas end global 
cluster (not shown) slew Inwaru and stow within the envelope of the extendable solar 
drum. 




Figure 17 
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DEPLOYED CONFIGURATION 

The deployed spacecraft configuration is illustrated in Figure 18. The antenna 
supports consist primarily of tubular ultra high modulus graphite structures which 
tie the various antenna components dlrectl" to hard points on the payload equipment 
shelf. The deployed hemi/zone reflectors are supported off their back friges by booms. 
Tripod structures tie the lower ends of the booms to the equipment shelf. Hinge 
mechanisms in the booms (2 transmit, 1 receive) enable compact stowage within the 
launch vehicle envelope. Beam pointing can be adjusted by positioner mechanissis 
located at the reflector /boom Interfaces. 

The hemi/zone feed networks are supported by tubular structure, the transmit 
network at five locations, the receive network at four. The 14/11 GHz spot antennas 
and global horn cluster are supported on individual tripod structures. Both east and 
west spot antennas are steerable to provide full Earth coverage. 



Figure 18 
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ANTENNA DEPLOYMENT SEQUENCE QUALITY 

Deployment of the Intelsat VI antenna is Illustrated in Figure 19. After 
separation from the launch vehicle, the telemetry and conaand antenna (omni) is 
erected to a position above the spacecraft (A). The spacecraft remains in this con- 
figuration until reaching its final orbit location. The outer solar drum is then 
extended, and the communications payload is despun (B) . Next, the omni completes 
its deployment by rotating to a position above and behind the spacecraft (C). Deploy- 
ment of the C-band reflectors is accomplished in three motions (D, E and F) . The 
transmit reflector is first rotated to a position overhanging the forward side of 
the spacecraft. The receive reflector and boom assembly then rotates to its oper- 
ational position above and behind the spacecraft. In a similar motion, the trans- 
mit reflector and boom assembly rotates to its operational position. Finally, the 
global horn cluster and two K-band spot antennas slew eastward to complete the 


system deployment (G) . 





Figure 19 
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APPLICATION OF MMIC MODULES IN MULTIPLE SCANNING SPOT BEAM ANTENNAS 


Two-phased array-fed dual-reflector antenna configuration studies '*re currently 
under way In contractual efforts by COMSAT Laboratories and the Harris Corporation. 
The studies are the first part of a program to develop 20-GHz multiple scanning spot 
beam and multiple fixed spot beam array-fnd antenna systems having monolithic micro- 
wave Integrated circuit (^IC) modules In each radiating element of the feed array. 
This work Is done In support of NASA's Advanced Configuration Satellite Base R&T 
Program. 

One of the promising scanning spot beam antenna configurations will have a 
12-ft (nominal) diameter parabolic main reflector, a confocal parabolic subreflector, 
and a feed system having three space-fed active (lens) arrays. Each array, which 
may have 177 to 2000 elements. Illuminates the reflector system and develops a very 
narrow scanning spot beam (0,3*). The subreflector Is positioned In the near field 
of the array. The narrow spot bears will permit a large volume of TIBI and FMD 
traffic between thousands of ground terminals in each of six sectors In the United 
States. These terminals will be loc.^ed on the premises of large commercial firms 
and their subsidiaries. 

Two GaAs 20-MHz modules in each of the elements of each array provide variable 
phase shift and variable power amplification functions for each of two orthogonally 
polarized beams. The variable phase shift functions have five-bit resolution, and 
they are used for dynamic phase weighting and are programmed to Incrementally 
repolnt the beam to completely cover all parts of a sector. The variable power 
amplification function, which has five levels of gain. Is used for dynamic amplitude 
weighting to reduce sldelobe lc>vel. The combination of low sldelobes and orthogonal 
polarization will provide excellent Isolation between adjacent sectors (30 dBl). 

The configuration described herein Is one of four antenna system configurations 
developed In each contract using a variety of MMIC module arrangements and optical 
systems. A parametric analysis Is expected to produce a data base for the selection 
of design points for a variety of applications. Soon to be accomplished Is the 
design concept of the active (lens) array, which will take Into consideration such 
factors as, for example, coupling effects, the space-fed power divider network 
design. Input bias and control layout. Investigation of thermal distribution, and 
analysis of module failure (graceful degradation) . 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
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APPLICATION OF MMIC MODULES IN MULTIPLE FIXED SPOT BEAM ANTENNAS 


One of the promising multiple spot been antenna configurations trill have a 
12»ft (nominal) diameter parabolic main reflector, a hyperbolic subreflector, and 
a feed system having 10 to 18 clusters on a curved focal surface. Each cluster, 
which may have 7 to 19 elements, illuminates the reflector system and develops a 
very narrow fixed spot beam (0.3*). Its position o.i the curved surface determines 
the pointing angle. The narrow spot beams will permit large volume traffic between 
single ground terminals located at a carrier's facility In each of 10 to 18 major 
communications centers in the United States, with minimum R? power requirements. 

GaAs 20-GHz MMIC modules in the elements of each cluster provide variable 
phase shift and amplification functions. The phase and amplitude of each element 
are weighted to provide low sldelobes. The combination of low sldelobes and ortho*- 
gonal polarization will provide excellent spatial isolation (30 dBl) . Control of 
the pha!}e and amplitude weighting in space can be u«ed for additional isolation 
improvement after launch. 

The configuration described hoireln is one of four antenna system configurations 
developed in each contract using a variety of MMIC module arrangements tnd optical 
systems. A parametric analysis is expected to produce a data base for the selection 
of design points for a variety of applications. Soon to be accomplished is the 
design concept of the clusters, which will take into consideration such factors as, 
for example, coupling effects, beam forming network design, input bias and control, 
investigation of thermal distribution, and analysis of module failure (graceful 
degradation). Follow-on work is planned for a contractual effort to design and 
fabricate an experimental antenna system and for in-house testing and evaluation 
of the system to the proof-of-feaslbility level. 
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SCANNING BEAM COVERAGE REQUIREMENT 
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TYPICAL 3 dB BEAM CONTOUR 




♦ tjj: ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ A ♦ 


t 


APPROXIMATELY 304 BEAM POSITIONS REQUIRED 
TO 'FILL" EQUIVALENT CONUS COVERAGE (FOR ANY 
SPECIFIC LONGITUDE, NOT ALL BEAMS REQUIRED) 


AZIMUTH (DEG) 


ANTENNA SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS 



Requirement 

Baseline 

Field of View 

±3.5'E-W, tl.5‘N-S 

Same 

Main Aperture 

9-lA ft 

12.5 FT 

Frequency Range 

17.7-20.2 GHz 

Same 

Bandwidth 

500 MHz 

Same 

Component BW (3 dB) 

0.t|*-0.25* 

0.27* 

Total No. of Beams 

180-950 

309 

(6 AT ANY one time) 

On-Axis Peak Gain (n ■ 0.6) 

52.5-56.5 dBi 

55.5 dBi 

Minimum Gain FOV 

50-59 dBi 

53 oBi 


(2.5~d6 scan loss) 





SYSTEM POWER CONSIDERATIONS 
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Antenna Gain (worst case) 
Required e.i.r.p. 

RadiAted Power/Beam 
Total Radiated Power 


53 dBi (baseline) 
67-75 dBW 
25-158 W/Beam 
125-950 W 


Objective: Given these requirements^ compared conventional 
vs distributed amplifier approach. 


CONVENTIONAL (FOCAL REGION FED) APPROACH 



l< 


E. I.R.P* 

GAIN 

P^^d/BEAM 

L* 


P„ut/«E^’ 

PDC/BEAM 

TOTAL % EPr. 

67 DBW 

S3 dBi 

25 W 

4 dB 

.35 

63 W 

180 W 

13.9% 

71 

S3 

80 

4 

.35 

200 W 

270 W 

13.9% 

75 

53 

158 

4 

.35 

400 W 

1140 W 

13.9% 


*L includes all output network, BFN, and antenna losses. Total * eff. 
depends on n and L. 





MSTMiUnD AMHIMR (H4ASID ARRAY FID) AFFROACN 
(SINOU4IAM FHASID ARRAY) 



LOW LEVEL DC ._.J 
REQUIREMENTS ' 


■^RAO 


NXP, 


W/MOO 


ivlHW) 

r , 1 , M. i‘. 

MHi) 

PRAO/DKAN 

(Wllttl) 

PRr^wop 

U) 

KPr, 


tVftttH) 

PDC/MOD 

(wattal 

H)C/UAM« 

rnftL > irjL 

^ ‘ 

s 1 




%0 


UO 

14. S 

M 

•S 1 

RO 

,5 


uo 

J 

sao 

14. S 

r» 

s \ 

IMI 

, i 

\s 

3U 

3,3 

10Y5 

14. S 


Mm-Uult»i» Hr m tv* It' HfN (Ol iver Kfflci#ncY ♦ JM). 
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CONn«UMTION c 

•MUITIUUAMS (1«) 

•S2-«7dlW/IEAM (CI.R.A) 

-VAlUAlli «AIN (.S V MAX OUTMT. S LCVIU) MMIC 

^NC rciD autm roR ua uam 




•C«M1 


■CAMS 


CONnOUIUTION 01 

-MUlTIPltlCAMS (ie) 

-A2-«2 dSV/aeAM (E.I.K.r.) 

-CONSTAHr SAW (.2 V MAX OUIWI) AHO O-BIT PHAJI-JHIfTIX 
(fOX TXIMMINS) MMIC 


omcr CONFOCAL PARABOLOID 
GREGORIAN SYSTEM 


n<ausTER 
BEAM 1 OH R OF 
LP HORNS 


BEAMN 


"is 

SWITCH 

MATRIX 


AAMIC MODULES 



SPACE-FED 
AGIVE LENS 


CONHGURATION F 





p4i .-m 




m 



CONnGUKATION C 


-SK SCAHNING BEAMS 
-BT-75 dBW/BEAM (E:I.K.P.) 

-VAIMABLE GAIN/VAKUBLE phase MMIC (.S V MAX OUTPUT. 3 lEVUS/S BIT) 
AHD VAAIABU GAIN MMIC (.3 W MAX OUTPUT. 3 LEVEU) 



Fp • MOX; • 40X; b • lOX; R • 60X; H • 120X; \(/ • 10° 
f ■ 12 GHz; X • 2.5 cm; ♦ • 2R • 300 cm; A ’ H ♦ R • IBOX • 450 cm 
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Scon Lots VS Scon Angb 
F/D.-0.5 
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SCAN PERFORMANCE OF CONFOCAL PARABOLOID - F/D - 0.5; M - 


52.5 ^ 


53.8 IK 


(§ O 


© 

I — h 



91.00 


♦ > deg 


65.00 
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PHASED ARRAY FED 
CONFIGURATION STUDY - 
HARRIS CORPORATION 
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COWTKACT REQUIWEMEWTS 


• DESIGN GOALS FOR NULTIBEM AND SCANNING BEAH ANTENNA 


BEM CONFIGURATION 


MULTIBEAH 

SCANNING BEAM 

ANTENNA SIZE 


SHUTTLE COMPATIBLE 

SHUTTLE COMPATIBLE 

OPERATION FREQUENCY 

-DOUNLINT. 

17.7-20.2 

17.7-20.2 

RANGE (GHz) 

-UPLINK 

27.5-30.0 

27.5-30.0 

NUMBER OF BEAMS 

-OPERATIONAL 

10-18 

6 TRANS 

MINIMUM GAIN (dB) 

-20 GHz 

53 

53 


-30 GHz 

56 

53 

BANOUIOTN (MNz) 

-20 GHz 

500 

500 


-30 GHz 

500 

500 

POLARIZATION 


LINEM 

LINEAR 

C/I PERFORMANCE (dB)I^) 


30 

30 

POINTINS ACCURACY 

•E B N PUNK 

0.02 

0.02 

(OEGREES) 

POUUUZATION 

0.4^*^ 

0.4 

POUER/BEAM (EMP) dBU 


52-62 

67-75 


0) CARRIER TO INTERFERENCE RATIO FOR EACH BEAM RELATIAVE TO ALL OTHER BEAMS 
(2) DEGREES ROTATION FROM REFERENCE (I.E., TRUE SAHLLITE VERTICAL OR M0R12ONTAL) 
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HMIC NOOULE CONCEPT 

t LARGE HUNGER OF LOM POWER MOOULES - ONE FOP. EACH ELENENT 
OF THE ARRAY 

> HIGHER RELIABILITY - ELIMINATES SINGLE POINT FAILURES 

- HEAT GENERATION IS DISTRIBUTED OVER LARGER VOLUME 

- STATE-OF-THE-ART MNIC EFFICIENCIES ARE BEGINNING TO 
APPROACH TWT EFFICIENCY 

• FAST SWITCHING OF PHASE SHIFTER AND POWER AMPLIFIER STATES 
(10-100 NANOSECONDS) 

- FAST BEAN SWITCHING FOR TOMA SYSTEMS 

- POTENTIAL FOR MULTIPLE BEM1S 

- DYNAMIC BEM4 CONTROL 

• ELIMINATION OF NIGH SWITCHING CURRENTS 
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SPACE VS CORPORATE PilED 


FEED 

TYPE 

MOOUIE 

TYPE 

PF input PONEP 
PEP ELEMENT 

WMER OF 
ELEMENTS 

TOTAL 
RF INPUT 
POWER* 

DC INPUT 
POWER 
REQUIRED 

total RF 

.UTPUT 

POWER 

EIPP** 

! 

ARRAY 

EFFICIENCY 

COPPOPATE 

VPS-VPA 

10 inW 

177 

3.7 W 

254.9 W 

32.75 W 

68. IS d8U 

11.397X 

SPACE 

VPS-VPA 

10 mN 

177 

4.5 W 

254.9 U 

32.75 W 

68.15 ftBU 

11.083% 

COPPOPATE 

VPS-CGA-VPA 

0.125 mW 

177 

4S.2 (0 

260.7 W 

32.75 W 

66.15 (18U 

12.545% 

SPACE 

VPS-C6A-VPA 

0.125 iNN 

177 

56.0 nM 

260.7 W 

. 

32.75 W 

68.15 dBW 

12.541% 


* INCUIOES FEED LOSSES 
*• INCLUDING S3 dS REFLECTOK GAIN 


ARRAY EFFICIENCY • - *"'*** - 


HONOLITHIC MODULE TRANSITION AND MOUNTING CONFIGURAT ION 


^ 






TRANSFORMER MODULE TRANSFORMER 

SECTION SECTION SECTION 
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SUMMARY Ah vOWCLUSIOMS 


SCANNING BEAM ANTENNA CONCEPTUAL DESIGN 

SUMMARY 

• NEAR-FIELD OPTICS NECESSARY TO OBTAIN EIRP 

• SPACE FED LENS OFFERS IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES OVER CORPORATE FED BFN 

• PRELIMINARY THERMAL/PACKAGIN6 ANALYSIS INDICATES THAT UP 

TO TWO SCANNING SECTORS CAN BE ACCOMMODATED IN ONE ARRAY LENS 

• SHAPED TR I -FOCAL OPTICS IMPORTANT FOR 6 SECTOR SCANNING BEAM 
COVERAGE 

• MMIC MODULES SPECIFIED MVE SUFFICIENT QUANTIZATION OF PHASE; FINER 
QUANTIZATION OF AMPLITUDE IS HIGHLY DESIRABLE 
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MULTIPLE BEAM ANTENNA SYSTEMS 


FEED PLANE VS OPllHUH FOCAL SURFACE 




F/D - 1.003 



f/d 


1.356 
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TYPICAL CLUSTER DESIGN 

• WASHINGTON • NEW YORK • BOSTON 

• WORST CASE C/I PERFORMANCE 

• EACH CITY BEAM GENERATED BY 7-ELEMENT FEED CLUSTER 

• OVERLAPPING FEEDS REQUIRED 

• ELEMENT WEIGHTS DETERMINED BY CONJUGATE MATCHING 

technique 


FEED CLUSTER LAYOUT 


WASMINOTON. O.C. 
(HORIZONTAL TOLARIZATIONl 
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/ \ 

JO -0.7 


NEW YORK 


STUDY OBJECTIVES 


• DEVELOP SPACE60RNE MULTIBEAM AND SCANNING BEAM PHASED 
ARRAY FEED DESIGN APPROACHES 

• PARAMETRIC STUDY OF DUAL OFFSET REFLECTOR SYSTEMS 
CONFIGURED FOR MULTIPLE FIXEO/SCANNING BEAMS 

• INTEGRATION OF SOLID STATE AMPLIFIERS AND PHASE SHIFTERS 
INTO THE ARRAY DESIGN 
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cm 8EAH PCRFOWWiCE 


CITY 

(AZ. EL) LOCATION 

C/I RATIO 

PEAK GAIN 

CROSS-POL 

EIRP 

WASHINGTON 

(0.65®, 0.1®) 

33.9 dB 

54.8 dB 

•42.1 dB 

54.0 dBW 

NCW YORK 

(0.95®, 0.25®) 

44.3 dB 

54.8 dB 

-41.7 dB 

54.0 dBW 

BOSTON 

(1.2®, 0.45®) 

31.7 dB 

54.9 dB 

-37.9 dB 

53.9 dBH 


DYNAMIC BEN*. CONTROL 


• C/I PERFORMANCE AT BOSTON IS 31.7 dB 

• DOMINANT INTERFERENCE IS WASHINGTON SIOELOBE LEVELS 

• RE-OPTIMIZE WASHINGTON BEAM AT NEW I OCATIONS 
RESULTING IN SMALL WNNMTS OF SCAN WITHOUT 
SIGNIFICANT OEGREDATION IN BEAM PERFORMANCE 

• NEW HEIGHTS ARE ACHIEVED USING A COMBINATION OF 
POWER DIVIDERS AND MMIC MODULES 

• NOW LIMITED BY DISCRETE LEVELS OF GAIN AVAILABLE 
WITH THE VPA MODULE 
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COMPUTED WASHINGTON BEAM PERFORMANCE FOR THREE SETS OF ELEMENT EXClTATlQf<S 


WEIGHT 

LOCATION (A2. EL) 

C/I RATIO 
AT BOSTON 

ORIGINAL 

(0.65, 0.1) 

31.7 dB 

A 

(0.65. 0.0) 

33;9 dB 

B 

(0.7, 0.0) 

34.0 dB 


GAIN AT 


WASHINGTON 

CROSS-POL 

EIRP 

54.8 dB 

-42.1 dB 

53.9 dBW 

53.2 dB 

•42.0 dB 

54.8 dBW 

53.0 dB 

-42.0 dB 

55.5 dBW 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


MULTIPLE FIXED BEAM ANTENNA CONCEPTUAL DESIGN 
SUMMARY 

• USING TWO REFLECTOR ANTENNAS, OFFSET CASSEGRAIN OPTICS IS 
SUFFICIENT: TO USE ONE REFLECTOR WILL REQUIRE HIGHLY CONTOURED 
ARRAY STRUCTURE OR SHAPED SUBREFLECTOR 

• LIMITED DYNAMIC BEAM CONTROL IS FEASIBLE USING CONVENTIONAL 
BFN AND SEPARATE MMIC MODULES ( IMPROVED C/I RATIO) 

• IMPROVED DYNAMIC BEAM CONTROL IS POSSIBLE WITH FINER 
AMPLITUDE QUANTIZATION 

• BEAM-TO-BEAM ISOLATION IS ACHIEVABLE WITH POLARIZATION 
DIVERSITY AND SPATIAL SEPARATION ALONE 
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The proposed multlmisslon configuration alms to reduce the number of reflectors 
present on the spacecraft and their related supporting structure (masts, booms) and at 
the same t''/n« divide the feed system from the reflector system for possible main- 
tenance and/or payload substitution. This Implies: 

0 An antenna systems that Is split Into two parts: 

(1) the reflector with the platform 

(2) the feed subsystem with the payload 

0 Reuse of the same reflector at different frequencies (to achieve this, 
the reflector system will use additional components, I.e., frequency- 
sensitive subreflectors (FSS)) 

0 In case of In-orbit refurbishment or maintenance, the reflector system 
may remain In orbit with the platform 

0 The presence of the FSS allows separation of the focal position suffi- 
ciently for the multiple-contoured beam applications required by future 
missions 

There are two of these reflectors (one for TX function, one for RV deployed) 
on the east and west sides of the spacecraft, and the solar panels are on the north 
and south sides. The payloads are aligned along the yaw axis. Apart from the size, 
this configuration looks like a conventional spacecraft. 
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The mission advantages are listed below. Additionally, the reuse of the 
same reflector gives a better reliability and a simpler orbit control syster 


OpiGHVAL 
OF POOR 


page ts 
quality 


- REDUCING THE TOTAL MASS IN ORBIT 

- MAXIMISING THE PAYLOAD DENSITY 

- ;.EDUCING SERVICING FLIGHTS TO THE MINIMUM NUMBER 

- REDUCTION OF BOOM NUilBER 

- MINIMUM LOSS CONFIGURATION (WAVEGUIDE RUN OPTIMISED) 


MISSION ADVANTAGES 
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The two reflectors have four subreflectors with frequency-sensitive elements 
on each of them, except for the last one (for one band), which Is solid. Each 
subreflector Is reflecting at its own frequency and Is transparent to the other 
three. Tne subreflectors cause a split of the relative feed position. In this 
way a feed system for each frequency can be designed with the maximum freedom In 
the allowed space. The space shown here Is compatible within European coverage 
(5°). The figure shows a side view of the spacecraft with four different pay- 
loads (one TX and one RV). 



MULTIMISSION SPACE SEGMENT 
SCHEMATIC CONRQURATION 




The characteristics of the antenna systems are summarized in the figure. 


ORiGlNAL 

Poor 


PAGE fg 

Quality 


VERY LARGE UNFURLABLE (OR INFLATABLE) REFLECTOR 

A NUMBER OF RIGID DICHROIC SUBREFLECTCRS IN AN OPTIMUM CONFIGURATION 
FOR MULTIPLE / CONTOURED BEAM USE 

DIFFERENT PAYLOADS POSITIONED IN THEIR OWN FOCAL REGION 

ANTENNA POINTING MECHANISM FOR EACH SUBREFLECTOR POSSIBLE 


ARIANE COMPATIBILITY OF THE REFLECTOR SUBSYSTEM 


ANTENNA SYSTEM CHARACTERISTICS 
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The figure shows a blowup of the reflector system with the different sub- 
reflectors. This configuration is a stable-reflector folded configuration for 
each frequency band, and has two advantages, a large equivalent F/D and small 
equivalent offest angles. These imply small beam distortions. (See figure on 
following page.) The small equivalent offset angle is obtained by folding the 
configuration in such a way that the feed principal ray (i.e., the normal to the 
feed aperture) is as close as possible to the trace of the focal plane on the 
pli *"2 of symmetry. (The best case is when it is parallel. Separate control of 
the beam directions is possible by moving each subreflector separately.) 

The frequency-selective surfaces have a bandwidth larger than 20% depending 
on the incident angle on the surface. The corresponding loss may go from 0.2 dB 
(first subreflector) to 0.4 dB (last subreflector). The area between two con- 
secutive foci may be shared between two different frequencies. 


PRIM. r .CUS 
-1 



SUBREFLECTOR SECONDARY FOCI I 
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E0G£ TAPER s-3dB 
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It is likely that different frequencies will require different reflector 
diameters. A possible way to get this result Is to use only a part of the sub- 
reflector (I.e., make It frequency sensitive). In this way It Is possible to select 
only a part of the main reflector. Because the subreflector part of the reflector 
system cannot be changed in orbit from payload to payload, the reflector reduction . 
shall not be at the lower limit and some optimization of the 3 dR beamwidth shall be 
performed at the feed 1 evel . 

Advantages of such an approach are: 

0 F/D Increase (better performances) 

0 Use of the control part of the reflector (less distortions) 

A clear disadvantage Is the Increase (inversely proportional) of the feed 
dimensions. 



MAIN REFLECTOR OPTIMISATION FOR EACH FREQUENCY BAND (SHOWN 206Hz) THROUGH AN 
INDEPENDENT REDUCTION OF THE REFLECTOR AREA OF EACH SUBREFLECTOR 
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The next two figures show the secondary and primary patterns of the full-size 
and reduced-size reflector. 
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FEED lUUMINATlON OF THE (HCHHOIC SUMEFtECTCm 
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REFLECTORS S SUBREFLECTORS FOLDED 
TO FIT THE ARIANE ENVELOPE 






For the antenna subsystem (except for the spacecraft definition) there are three 
main points of Investigation: 

0 Reflector design for a large frequency range (surface roughness, 
tolerances, etc.) 

0 Multidichrolc subreflector performance (mutual effects, spurious 
resonances, etc.) 

0 Mechanism subsystem (Independent pointing mechanism for the subreflectors, 
reflector pointing and deployment, supporting mast, etc.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Jet Propulsion Laboratory and the Langley Research Center have been 
developing technology related to large space antennas (LSA) during the past 
several years. The hardware development activities were Initiated during the 
Large Space System Technology (LSST) Program In 1978 and are now being continued 
by OAST through concept varlflcaclon stages. During these concept development 
activities the structural aspects of the reflector configuration have been 
emphasized, but, due to funding constraints, feed system technology could not 
be addressed. Now, through the Communication System (R/T) Program of OAST, the 
problems associated with the feed systems that could be used with the LSA 
reflectors are now being investigated. Since the elements of the reflector 
program are directed by JPL and LaRC, an Integrated feed development program 
has been Initiated. This program will be synergistic with the reflector 
development and the elec trooiagne tic research activities under way at JPL and 
LaRC . 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
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OBJECTIVES FOR THE INTEGRATED TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


The need for a communication system research program became apparent during 
the recent studies for the Land Mobile Satellite System (LMSS) . This study 
indicated the need for additional research in (1) electromagnetic analysis 
methods, (2) design and development of multiple beam feed systems, and (3) the 
measurement methods for LSA reflectors. The objectives of the Integrated 
technology development program are listed belov. 


RECENT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 
STUDIES FOR LMSS HAVE DEMONSTRATED 
THE FOLLOWING NEEDS: 

• VERIFIED E/M ANALYSIS METHODS FOR LARGE MESH 
DEPLOYABLE REFLECTORS 


• TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT OF MULTIPLE BEAM FEED SYSTEMS 
SUITABLE FOR LSA APPLICATIONS 


• EVALUATE MEASUREMENT TECHNIQUES FOR LARGE 
DEPLOYABLE REFLECTORS 


GmoiML mntt is> 

GF micm 
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SPACECRAFT CONFIGURATIONS FOR THE LAND MOBILE SATELLITE SYSTEM (LMSS) 

The recent LMSS studies at JFL and LaRC have identified two spacecraft con- 
figurations for the multiple beam missions. The JPL approach is to use a single 
55-neter offset reflector and a feed system composed of overlapping feed cluster 
elements for the transmit and receive RF functions. The LaRC configuration is a 
larger symmetrical space frame structure that contains four 55-metev offset sub- 
apertures. The overall diameter is 122 meters. This approach is proposed in an 
effort to ease the packaging constraint imposed on the feed system by using 
additional apertures. The beams would then be Interleaved from the tespective 
apertures in providing the CONUS coverage required. Therefore, each LMSS con- 
figuration has different structural and radio frequency techr'ologlcal problems 
that will be addressed through the integrated program. 


4 



I 
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COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY DBVELOPMHJT PLAN 

The technology development plan for the integrated coMiunicatlona aystema 
program at JPL and LaRC is ahown belov. The major thruata of the program are 
listed on the left-hand culumn of the plan and the major milee tones for each 
thrust are scheduled as ahown. The separate JPL and LaRC tasks are integrated 
through the development and testing of the 15-meter hoop/coltann deployrhle 
antenna model. This reflector model is being developed by the Harris Corpora- 
tion under contract to Langley. The IS-nneter model will provide a test bed tor 
evaluating the IMSS feed system configuration that will be developed by JPL and 
Langley. In addlcion, the 15-meter model will serve as a verification model for 
the reflector analysis codes that are being modified and improved to include the 
characteristics of siesh reflector surfaces. The 15-meter antenna system will be 
tested in a planar near-field facility. 




IS-MFTER MODEL 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
OF POOR QUALITY 


An artist's rendering of the IS-meter antenna model is ahown below. The 
15 ~meter model will bo deployed and the multiple beam teed panels will be 
attached to the center column as shown. The RF teats shall be designed by 
' scaling the 15 -meter reflector to the frequency and aperture sise required for 

the LMSS communications mission. The single and multiple aperture approaches 
shall be tested end evaluated during this program. 
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ELECTROMAGNETIC ANALYSIS ACTIVITIES AT THE LANGLEY RESEARCH CENTER 


The objective of the electromagnetic analysis activities at the Langley 
Research Center Is to develop efficient and accurate analytical methods for 
predicting both far- and near-fleld radiation characteristics of large off- 
set multiple-beam multiple-aperture mesh reflector antennas. 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
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REFLECTOR ANALYTICAL TECHNIQUES 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
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The Langley Research Center is emphasieing the utilisation of aperture 
integration (AI) augmented with Geometrical Theory of Diffraction (GTD) in 
analysing the large reflector antenna system. Typically, aperture integration 
is used to compute the main beam and near aidelobea and GTD will be used to 
compute the wide-angle aidelobea and backlobea. GTD can also be used to com- 
pute the near field radiation characterlatica for certain near field aperture 
conditions. Reflector rim shapes, such as the segoiented hoop of the 15-meter 
model, can be analysed by GTD. The Langley analytical tasks shall be supported 
by the Electro Science Laboratory at the Ohio State University. Preliminary 
results are presented in reference 1. 

• Aperture Integration - Aperture Field Method (Al) is uaed to compute the 
main beam and near sldelobes. 

• Aperture Integration and Geome t ric al Theo ry of Diffraction - GTD coupled 
with AI will provide capability to compute wide-angle aidelobea and back- 
lobea, ns well as main beam. 

• Aperture Integration Extended and GTD - Improved accuracy in computing 
the radiation pattern is expected If the aperture is extended to include 
vertex diffraction. AIE-GTD vill be required when AI and GTD solutions 
have no common region of validity. 
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CALCULATED FAR FIELD PATTERN USING APERTURE INTEGRATION 
AND GEOMETRICAL THEORY OF DIFFRACTION 

An example for the field radiation pattern calculations for tapered 
illumination and non-offset reflector using AI and GTD is shown below. The 
( differences, especially in the sidelobea, can be noted. These particular 

results were obtained from Ohio State University (ref. 1) and they exemplify 
the need for AIE and GTD in order to obtain the complete 360-degree coverage 
about the antenna. The analysis methods developed will be evaluated using 
sub-scale engineering models for RF verification. 
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ANALYTICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS USING THE 35-GHz TEST MODEL 


Preliminary analytical results are compared with the measured results f'>r 
the 35-GHz antenna model (precision surface - no pillows) in the figures below. 
The principal plane patterns are shown. It can be seen that good agreement was 
obtained for the H-plane (symmetric plane) pattern cut, but poor agreement was 
observed for the E-plane. These results are being Investigated and further 
tests and analysis are under way. These results emphasize the need for experi- 
mental testing coupled with each reflector analysis activity. 


MEASURED AND CALCULATED PATTERNS FOR 35 GHZ MODEL 
04 DB FEED TAPER) 
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MEASURED AND CALCULATED E-PLANE PATTERNS FOR 35 GHZ MOOR 
(14 OB FEED TAPER) 



ANRE (DECREES) ANRE (DEGREES) 

L«RC CALCULAT)0N OSU CALCULATION 
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RF VERIPICATICW MODEL (Dx - 150) 

A larger RP verification model haa been fabricated and la ahown below. Thla 
model conalsta of 2.6-m-radiua reflectora with the capability of teatlng two 
adjacent reflectors simultaneously. This RP verification model operates at 
15 GHz and Is the largest aperture that coi Id be tested on the far field range 
available for testing. In fact, a (D^/X) range condition exljted using this 
aperture that required defocuslng the feed In order to achieve the far field 
pattern. 


FABRICATION OF 
PRECISION RF 
VERIFICATION MODEL 






A MOLD WITH O.OS mm 
(0.002 IN.) RMS ACCURACY 
IS USED TO BUILD 
FIBERGLASS 
FACE SKINS 



FACE SKINS ARE 
ASSEMBLED TO 
RK»0 BACKUP 
STRUCTURE 
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ADJUSTMENT SCREWS 
BETWEEN FACE SKINS AND 
BACKUP STRUCTURE PROVIDE 
A REFLECTOR ACCURACY OF 
0.2 mm (O.OOS m.) RMS 
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ANALYTICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS - 150X MODEL 


The aeesured and calculated radiation patterns for the RF verification 
model (IS GHz) are shown below. AI was used to compute the psttem and further 
improvements in snalysls and experimental modeling are expected. 


MEASURED AND CALCULATED PATTERNS FOR RADIO FREQUENCY VERIFICATION 
MODa (14 DB FEED TAPER) 
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MULTIPLE BEAM FEED DESIGN 


Microstrip antenna design techniques trill be used in developing the proof 
ok-concept LMSS feed configuration scaled tc the l5-neter (6.09-Beter sub> 
aperture) test model. Extensive research in microstrlp antenna techniques 
have been conducted at Langley, and these analysis methods will be used for 
the LMSS feed design using multiple apertures. The analytical capability 
for predicting the radiated field, impedance, and mutual Impedance charac- 
teristics of microstrip elements has been developed. 


MICROSTRiP ANTENNA ANALYSIS 


(vector potential) 



(radiated field) 

( impedance ) 

(mutual impedance) 





Analysis of Electromagnetics Problem 

1. Derive ^ by solving boundary value problem with impulse current. 

2. Express T in series with appropriate expansion functions. 

3. Solve for coefficients of T by matrix methods. 





the radiation patterns 


antenna was used. 
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IMPEDANCE OF MICROSTRIP ANTENNA 




An example of the accuracy of the alcrostrip analysis methods for pre- 
dicting the impedance is shown below. A rectangular element configuration was 
used. Good agreement has been obtained for the matched impedance (50 ohms) as 
well. 


OR/G/IVAL Pi,-- 
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INTER-ELEMEMT COUPLING OF MICROSTRIP ANTENNAS 


Analysis nechods for calculating the inter-eleaent coupling of ractangular 
elements have been developed for the E- and H-planes. The analysis la being 
developed for circular mlcrostrlp elements. The coupling effect must be 
Included In any mlcrostrlp cluster feed concept. 
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HEASITRSD AND CALCULATED RADIATION PATTERNS FOR A 
7-ELEMENT MICROSTRIP FEED CLUSTER 

A 7-slenent mlcrostrlp feed cluster has been considered in producing a 
single spot beam for the LMSS. Therefore, an engineering model of such a 
7-element feed (3-6Hz scale frequency) has been analyzed. Circular mlcrostrlp 
elements were used and the measured and calculated patterns are shown below. 

The effects of mutual coupling were considered as the radiation patterns were 
calculated with coupling effects neglected and then Included as Indicated 
below. The primary effect for the case considered was on the sidelobe level. 

In fact, mutual coupling for this example lowered the side levels by about 2 dB. 



N Measured 
— Calculated 




Coupling effects included 
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FEED CLUSTER DESIGNS WITH AMPLITUDE TAPERING 


ORJGINAL PAGE fS 
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In the use of offset reflectors for communication and/or radiometric 
applications, different reflector illumination functions will probably be 
required. In the RF verification tests that have been under way with the 
35-GHz and 15-GHz test models, two feed Illuminations were used: 6 dB and 

14 dB edge tapers. Therefore, microstrip feed clusters that would provide 
the 6 dB and 14 dB reflector edge illuminations were modeled at 3 GHz. A 
hexagonal element pattern was selected that would facilitate packaging a 
multiple beam configuration. The numbers of elements required for the 6 dB 
and 14 dB Illuminations are 19 and 37, respectively. The amplitude distri- 
bution for each hexagonal ring of elements is indicated below for each 
cluster configuration. 


reflector illumination reflector illumination 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF 7-ELEMENT CONFIGURATION 

A photograph of the 7-element microstrip cluster design is shown below. 

A Teflon fiberglass laminate = 2.4) was used. Circular microstrip elements 
were fed by coaxial probes and then combined using coaxial transmission lines 
and power dividers. A single probe feed was used on each element as linear 
polarization was produced. 



TECHNOLOGY DELIVERABLES 
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The technology deliverables expected from this Integrated Technology 
Development Program (JPL/LaRC) are listed below. The results should prove to 
be significant In assessing the readiness of deployable antenna technology 
for future multiple beam missions. 


O nmmp nmeuPTEP ncp/pmecm pmaivsis 
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NEAR FIELD TESTS USING THE 15-METER ANTENNA MODEL 


A significant milestone In this Integrated Technology Development Program 
(JPL/LaRC) will be the RF testing of the 15-meter model In a near field facility. 
The Near Field Testing Laboratory (NFTL) at Martin-Mar letta-Denver has been 
Investigated and adjudged suitable for such tests. The NFTL Is discussed In 
reference 3. The test configuration with the 15-meter model In the NFTL Is 
shown below (ref. 4). It Is anticipated that after the RF tests verifying mesh 
reflector surface characteristics have been completed, then the JPL and LaRC 
feed engineering models will be tested. These results should prove to be sig- 
nificant as the performance capabilities of mesh deployable antenna systems 
will be evaluated. 


[From ref. 4] 



HARRIS CORP IS CURRENTLY 
DEVELOPING HOOP/COLUMN 
DEPLOYABLE ANTENNA FOR LaRC 

15- m MODEL OF lOG-m CONCEPT 
CAN BE ACCOMMODATED BY 
NFTL FOR TESTING UP TO 18 GHz 
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OVERVIEW 
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This paper describes the portion of JFL antenna R/D work that Is performed co- 
operatively with Langley Research Center In support of the demonstration and evalua- 
tion of the 15-m unfurlable antenna. Figure 1 presents the activities that will 
be performed during FY 83 and FY 84. 


• DEVELOP OVERLAPPING CLUSTER-OF-ELEMENTS MULTIPLE-BEAM FEED FOR 
LaRC 15-M UNFURLABLE ANTENNA 

• MODIFY AND/OR VERIFY EXISTING JPL SCAHERING PROGRAMS NECESSARY FOR 
EVALUATING RF PERFORMANCE OF THE 15-M ANTENNA, INCLUDING: 

• PIE-SHAPED REFLECTORS 

• SURFACE DISTORTIONS DUE TO THERMAL EFFECTS 

• SURFACE DISTORTIONS DUE TO PILLOWING EFFECTS 

• MESH REFLECTORS 

• EVALUATE SUITABILITY OF USING EXISTING JPL PLANE-POLAR NEAR-FIELD 
MEASUREMENT CAPABILITY FOR DESIGN VERIFICATION AND ACCEPTANCE 
TESTING OF LARGE OFFSET ANTENNAS 


Figure 1 
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OVERLAPPING FEED CONCEPT 
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The basic way to generate multiple beams Is to place the feed for each beam at 
the focal plane of a reflector system as shown in Figure 2(a). For adjacent beans to 
have a high cross-over level, their feeds must be close together. For beams to have 
low sidelobes, the aperture of each feed must be large so as to illuminate the re- 
flector with high edge taper. VDien both low sldelobe and high cross-over are needed, 
as in the case of IMSS, It is necessary for the feed apertures to overlap. Such 
overlapping is physically impossible if single feeds are used, as shown in Figure 2(b). 
The overlapping can be achieved, however, if the aperture of each feed is made up of 
a number of subapertures or elements, as shown in Figure 2(c). In this case, each 
aperture is composed of a cluster of 7 elements with 4 common elements serving both 
feed apertures to produce both beams. For LMSS applications, the use of 7-element 
clusters provides sufficient flexibility to meet sldelobe and cross-over requirements. 


REFLECTOR 


I EARTH 





TWO OVERLAPPING SINGLE FEEDS TWO OVERLAPPING 7-ELEMENT CLUSTER FEEDS 

(PHYSICALLY IMPOSSIBLE! (FOUR COMMON ELEMENTS! 


(b) 

Figure 2 
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OVERLAPPING CLUSTER PEED DESIGN FOR 15-m ANTENNA 


quality 


For the IS-m antenna, a circularly polarized overlapping cluster feed Is to be 
developed to Illuminate one quadrant of the antenna. Two alternatives are under 
consideration. One design Is to produce 8 beams by using 21 elements, simulating a 
section of the feed for the 7-frequency reuse cac.r^ of LMSS, as shown In Figure 3(a). 
The numerals 1 to 7 denote the center elements of seven 7-elemenc clusters for 
producing seven far-fleld beams (from the reflector) at seven different frequencies. 
The cluster with center element 1 on the right Is to produce an eighth beam operating 
at the same frequency as the beam produced by the cluster with center element 1 on 
the left* The presence of two beams of same frequency enables the study of Inter* 
beam Isolation characteristics of the design and the verification of existing com- 
puter programs for Isolation calcul/itlons. The other design^ as shown In Figure 3(b), 
Is to produce 5 beams by using 16 elements, simulating a section of the feed for the 
A-frequency reuse case of LMSS. Dual polarization Is needed In this design In order 
to satisfy the LMSS Isolation requirement. 

For relative ease of deployment for future applications, mlcrostrlp square patch 
radiators will be utilized In that they are flat and thin. Each element Is to con- 
sist of four such radiators, as shown In Figure 3(c). 

The frequency of operation of this feed has not yet been selected. It will be 
determined jointly with LaRC In order to be compatible with their feed design for 
the multiple antenna aperture concept. 




21 ELEMENTS 
8 BEAMS 

SIMULATING 7-FREQUENCY 
REUSE CASE OF LMSS 


16 ElfMENTS 
5 BEAMS 

SIMULATING 4-FREQUENCY 
REUSE CASE OF LMSS 


Figure 3 
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A CLUSTER OF 7 ELEMENTS PRODUCES ONE BEAM 
EACH ElfMENT IS COMPOSED OF 4 MICROSTRIP SQUARE PATCHES 

(c) 


Figure 3 (Concluded) 
















BEAM FORMING NETWORK (BFN) ORIGINAL PAGE IS 

OP POOR QUALITY 

To form individual beams, a beam forming network is required to divide the power 
feeding each beam port of the feed and route it to the cluster of 7 elements assoclsted 
with that port. Dae to the overlapping requirement, the element connected to each 
element port of the feed receives and combines power from as many as 7 beam ports for 
many of the elements. A schematic of this network for LMSS applications is shown in 
Figure 4(a). A design concept to implement this scheme using present day technology 
has been devised. Two microstrip panels are stacked ground to ground, as shown in 
Figure 4(b). Curved power dividing circuits are etched on the beam port side, and 
similarly curved power combining circuits are etched on the element side, as shown 
in Figure 4(c). The use of the stacked panels petislts direct connections through the 
panels between appropriate terminals of the power dividing circuits and the power 
combining circuits, avoiding the otherwise severe routing problems of transmission lines. 
The use of curved circuits allows the combining of uplink and downlink BFN's on the 
same set of panels, thereby reducing the overall weight by half Tha BFN for the 
15-m antenna will be developed based on this concept unless the frequency of opera- 
tlon to be selected does not permit the use of this design. 



SCHEMATIC FOR OVERLAPPING MICROSTRIP PANEL CONSTRUCTION 

7-ELEMENT CLUSTERS 

(a) (b) 

Figure 4 
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MAMMIIt 90M0 
liMMt FO<l< M*AO 


DOWNLINK 




UPLINK AND DOWNLINK COMBINED 


MICROSTRIP CIRCUIT CONFIGURAFION 


(c) 

Figure 4 (Concluded) 
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MICROSTRIP PATCH AND BFN DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

A circularly polarized mlcrostrlp square patch radiator has been developed at 
UHF, as shown In Figure 5(a). The radiator consists of a square metallic patch above 
a ground plane with honeycomb substrate In between. The radiator provides not only 
the proper radiation characteristics but also the relatively broad bandwidth (7%) 
required by LMSS. 

A study for determining the loss and coupling characteristics of the proposed 
LMSS beam forming network has been performed. By using two UHF mlcrostrlp trans- 
mission liner, as shown In Figure 5(b), and by varying their separatlOi:, it Is con- 
cluded that: 

(1) There are no significant losses In the circuits of the BFN 

(2) There is no significant coupling between adjacent circuits of the BFN 




(b) 

Figure 5 
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CONCEPTUAL VIEW OF FEED ARRAY FOR 15-m ANTENNA 


Figure 6 shows the conceptual view of the LMSS Integrated planar feed array 
The feed array for the 15-m antenna will have a similar design except that no 
electronics and thermal capabilities will be provided. 
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Figure 6 


DIFFRACTION ANALYSIS OF REFLECTORS 
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Demands for accurate and efficient analysis of reflectors have resulted in the 
development of advanced computational techniques In vector diffraction methods. 

These advanced techniques are particularly useful In parametric studies of multiple 
and contour beam satellite antennas which require many computations. Figure 7 
describes several of these techniques and identifies their interrelationships as 
far as the construction of the far-field pattern Is concerned. At JPL, computer 
programs based on Physical Optics (PO) and the Geometrical Theory of Diffraction 
(GTD) have been developed for analyzing both single and dual offset reflectors 
(refs. 1 to 3). Recent methods, such as the application of sampling theorems, are 
also being Investigated for Increasing the efficiencies of the numerical computations 
Involved . 



DIRECT INDIRECT 



PO - PHYSICAL OPTICS 
AF - APERTURE FIELD 
GO • GEOMETRICAL OPTICS 

GTD - GEOMETRICAL THEORY 
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PHYSICAL OPTICS USING JACOBI-BESSEL EXPANSION 
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The Physical Optics (PO) diffraction analysis method has been proven to be a 
very accurate and powerful technique for analyzing and predicting the radiation 
haracteristics of reflectors. Since a two-dimensional integration on a curved 
surface must be performed for any specified observation point, the standard inte- 
gratlon algorithms can become very time-consuming when a re >eated evaluation is 

Jacobl-Bessel expansion has >een developed and tested 
which allows for a very efficient computation of the radiation pattern for many 

^ ad/antages, particularly 

for multiple-beam reflector systems. The key feature of the method is that a set of 
coefficients, independent of the observation points, can be assigned to any re- 
f lector/feed configuration and then the radiation pattern can be conmuted, using 

on y these coefficients. A block diagram of the steps Involved in this procedure 
Is shown in Figure 8. 



Figure 8 
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SCAN PERFORMANCE OF AN OFFSET REFLECTOR WITO CIRCULAR APERTURE 

The performance of a multiple-beam reflector antenna cannot be properly assessed 
without detailed Information concerning the radiation pattern of each beam. This 
Includes the gain loss, sldelobe degradations, cross-polarlzatlon patterns, boreslght 
beam location, etc. In particular, detailed knowledge of these parameters Is vital 
for predicting the carrler/lnterference (C/1) ratio among the beams, which Is a para- 
mount factor In the assignment of frequency reuse plans (ref. 4). For example. 

Figure 9 shows how the radiation pattern of an offset parabolic reflector with cir- 
cular projected aperture of diameter • 100 X and F/Dp ■ 0.4(F/D-0.96) can become 
degraded as the feed Is positioned at different locations on the focal plane. In 
this figure, dp Is an angle which Is measured from the central reflected ray for 
each position of the feed. For this reflector/ feed configuration, the beamwldths - 
0.7**. Notice that, for numbers of beamwldths scanned larger than four, the pattern 
Is substantially degraded. For this reason, whenever a large number of beamwldths 
scanned Is required, offset parabolic reflectors with large F/Dp (>0.7) ratios must 
be employed. The results shown In Figure 9 have been obtained using the Jacobl- 
Bessel algorithm. 
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When the hoop-column antenna configuration Is used to generate multiple beams« 
the reflector's projected aperture takes a "pie" shape. Nevertheless, the objective 
Is to achieve a radiation pattern which resembles a circularly projected aperture 
reflector. This may be achieved by using mesh reflectors with variable reflectiv- 
ities such that only the portions of the pie which are confined to the circular 
aperture contribute to most of the radiation. Although this Is conceptually feas- 
ible, It may be very costly. The alternative would be to use a uniform mesh struc- 
ture and Illuminate the pie shape with feeds having high aperture edge tapers, which 
Is also necessary to produce low sldelobe levels. To assess the usefulness of this 
approach, an experimental setup has been constructed at LallC. This setup consists 
of a metallic reflector with a pie-shaped projected aperture, which Is Illuminated 
by a feed having approximately -13 to -15 dB edge tapers, as shown In Figure 10. The 
dimensions of the reflector, operating at a frequency of f ■ 35 GHz, are also shown 
In the figure. 


f = 35 C Hz 




FEED PATTERN 



CASE I LARGE CIRCLE 

CASE II Pt SHAPED 

CASE III INNER CIRCli 


Figure 10 
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A numerical simulation of the LaRC pie-shaped reflector/feed configuration has 
been Initiated using the Jacobl-Bessel diffraction analysis. Although this method 
Is most efficient for circular-type apertures, nevertheless, satisfactory results 
liave also been obtained for the pie-shaped configuration. For the sake of simplic- 
ity, the feed patterns are modeled as shown in Figure 10. Three cases have been 
considered: two circular and one pie-shaped aperture, as shown In Figure 10. The 

E- and H-plane patterns of these configurations are shown In Figure 11 in different 
columns. The reader can easily compare the patterns and conc?.ude that the pie- 
shaped reflector has patterns similar to circular reflectors In the main beam region. 
Perhaps the comparison between the pie and the Inner-circle cases would have been 
more representative If the feed direction had been tilted toward the ccriter of the 
inner-circle case. Further studies are currently being pursued to compare these 
results with the measured data and to arrive at a detailed parametric evaluation of 
pie-shaped reflectors . 



Figure 11 
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OFFSET REFLECTOR WITH SLOWLY VARYING DISTORTION 

Both systematic distortions and random irregularities of reflector antenna sur- 
faces can cause antenna radiation patterns to be markedly different from those of 
perfectly smooth reflector surfaces. How different the patterns are depends on many 
factors, such as the distribution, magnitude and shape of the irregularities, re- 
flector illumination taper, the F/D ratio, etc. Commonly, the systematic errors 
result from thermal and dynamic effects. Thermal effects are relatively slowly 
varying (quasi- static) and are due to the different angles of the Sun s illumination 
on the reflector caused by diurnal motions of the satellite. Dynamic effects can 
cause rapid variations in the surface and are usually more difficult to analyze. A 
computer program has been developed at JPL for the analysis of slowly varying dis- 
tortions. Tne results of this computer program are now being tested against measured 
data. The configuration of the reflector is shown in Figure 12(a). This is a very 
accurately machined reflector and its profile deviates from a best-fit parabolic 
reflector as shown in the figure. (This reflector was originally constructed for 
maximum gain dual offset reflector application.) The measurement setup will use a 
corrugated horn as the feed and many far-field pattern cuts will be measured for 
different locations of the feed. Preliminary numerical results for both the best- 
fit parabola and the distorted surface are shown in Figure 12(b). It is observed that 
the patterns become substantially degraded for the distorted reflector of Figure 12(a) 
at a frequency of 31.4 GHz. 
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FAR FIELDS USING PLANE-POLAR NEAR-FIELD TECHNIQUE 

It is well known that at least 2D^/A to 5D^/Xof "real estate" is required to 
measure the far-field patterns of a reflector with diameter D in the far-fleld 
range. Unfortunately, in many situations such real estate may not be easily ac- 
cessible. Also, applications of ever- increasingly fragile antennas necessitate that 
a controlled measurement environment be used. Near— field measurement techniques are 
available as alternatives, which include plane— rectangular, cylindrical sind spheri- 
cal techniques. Recently, a new near-fleld measurement technique, referred to as 
the plane-polar measurement technique, has been developed and tested at JPL (ref. 5). 
This technique is particularly suitable for high gain antennas, which also are 
gravitationally sensitive. The near field of the antenna is measured by a probe 
moving in a linear direction while the antenna rotates about its axis. Once the 
amplitude and phase of the near-fleld measurements are recorded, they are transformed 
via a Jacobi-Bessel expansion to determine the far-field patterns. Figures 13(a) and 
13(b) show both the schematic and actual measurement setup. In the JPL facility 
antennas up to five meters in diameter have been measured. Figure 13(c) shows the 
comparison between the far-field patterns obtained using the plane-polar near-field 
technique and those obtained in the far-fleld range. These are patterns of the 
parabolic reflector with 1.5 m (58") diameter measured at X-band (8.415 GHz), as 
shown in Figure 13(b). Results of the near-fleld technique for both co-polar (right 
circular) and cross-polar (left circular) fields show excellent agreement with the 
actual far-field data. Further tests are needed to assess the applicability of 
this technique to multiple-beam offset reflector antennas. 


NEAR-FIELD CHAMBER 



• BOTH THE PROBE AND THE ANTENNA ARE GRAVITATIONALLY BETTER BALANCED 

• PROBE MOVES ONLY IN ONE DIRECTION 

• ANTENNA ONLY ROTATES (NO DISPLACEMENTS ) 

• ALLOWS LA.RGER ANTENNAS FOR THE S^ "REAL ESTATE’' 

• ANTENNA ALWAYS POINTS IN THE FIXED DIRECTION 

• VERY SUITABli FOR HIGH GAIN ANTENNAS 


(a) 

Figure 13 
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433lOt2'J45 
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(c) 


Figure 13 (Concluded) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Reflector antennas with mesh surfaces have been used In ground and space 
applications primarily for communication systems. The purpose of this short paper 
is t'^ indicate how the lequirements for mesh surface reflectors are different for 
microwave radiometric applications, and to propose a method of measuring the 
anticipated small dissipation losses of gold-plated mesh using a radiometer system. 
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REVIEW OF FUNDAMENTALS 
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The basis geometry used in a spacecraft radiometer system is given in figure 1. 
The basic scalar relationships between the antenna temperature and brightness 
temperature are given in figure 2. 

The brightness temperature is the sum of the emission from the surface with 
physical temperature Tg and the reflected sky temperature as received into the 
antenna terminals. The temperature observed by the antenna, T^, in its scalar form 
is the convolution of the power pattern of the antenna with the brightness tempera- 
ture of the total observed scene Tg(9,<|>). The parameter Tg(0,(|)) in this form can 
then be related to the plane wave reflection coefficient Rg and the surface and sky 

temperatures T and T_^. 

b dKY 


RADIOMETER 


SKY 



Figure 1.- Typical radiometer scene in microwave 
remote sensing. Tgg ■ (1 - Usl^)Ts- 


rr sin ^ d9 d0 

r'ifi' tit 

Jti Jo f 1 0 , 
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Figure 2.- Antenna temperature and brightness temperature. 
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VECTOR PROPERTY OF ANTENNA TEMPERATURE POOR QUALITY | 

The antenna temperature Is polarization dependent, as Is the antenna pattern, 
and hence the simple scalar expression for In f Ig'.ire 2 must be expressed In 
vector form, as given In figure 3, where Tgy and are the polarized brightness 
temperatures of the scene, and Is the angle between the primary polarization vector 
of the antenna and the scene coordinate system. Notice that In addition to the 
expected terms, there Is a third term Involving the difference In the scene bright- 
ness temperature (Tg„ - Tg^) and sin cos 2\p. In this Instance, 6 Is the phase 
difference between tne direct and cross-polarized pattern of the observing antenna. \ 

Hence, the amount of cross polarization In the antenna affects the observed antenna 
temperature. 


f ^COS20J + (f^COs20 ♦ f^SIN^^l 

+ |siN^d^,d0 


rl^r^ 

J J e + Odd dd dip 


Figure 3.- Vector property of antenna temperature. 
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ANTENNA LOSSES AND REFLECTIONS 
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An additional parameter which must be accounted for in radiometric measurements 
involves the effects of ohmic losses and reflections in the antenna back to the 
effective receiver terminals. The simplest form of these effedts is given in 
figure 4, where the antenna losses and mismatch are treated as discrete network 
parameters. 


\ 


T,-(1-/-P)Ta + /To + PTr 


P - REFLECTION COEFFICIENT 
i - FRACTIONAL POWER LOSS IN ANTENNA 
Tq - ANTENNA TEMPERATURE 

Tfi • MICROWAVE TEMPERATURE LOOKING INTO RECEIVER 


Figure 4.- Antenna mismatch and losses. 
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THE OCEAN APPLICATION AND IDENTIFICATION OF PARAMETERS 


One of the possible applications of microwave radiometric systems Is to 
measure sea surface temperature. Typical accuracies desired for such systems 
are on the order of 1 K, so that syr terns biases for the antenna on the order of 
0.1 to 0.2 K are desired to assure tiie accuracy of the overall measurement. The 
sea brightness temperatures for 20**C sea water at nadir are on the order of 100 
to 110 K, Independent of polarization. These temperatures can Increase to a 
nominal 180 K at other commonly employed observation angles for vertical polariza- 
tion. Hence, at microwave frequencies, sea brightness temperatures can range from 
100 to 180 K (ref. 1). The effect of dissipation losses can be quantified, as 
shown In figure 5. Notice that to achieve small bias temperatures of 0.1 to 0.2 K, 
a dissipation loss less than 0.005 dB must be achieved when that loss Is at a 
physical temperature of 300 K. Notice that from figure 4 tlie dissipation loss factor 
enters Into the bias correction ra product terms, so that a knowledge of both 
physical temperature and the loss factor Is Important. 



SCENE ANTENNA TEMPERATURE, K 


Figure 5.- Effects of losses upon scene antenna 
temperature. AT^ ■ (Tq - T^)8,. 
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The other major bias effect Is the polarisation mixing, due to a nonperfectly 
polarised antenna. A measure of the effect of this mixing is illustrated in 
figure 6, where the cross polarisation bias temperature is plotted against differen- 
tial bias temperature. The parameters Pg]^*op <^nd P02^,dp represent the total power 
contained in the main beam angular sector for the opposite and direct polarization. 
Notice that a cross polarization level of -26 to -27 dB will produce a bias error of 
less than 0.2 K. 




\ 
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From the previous discussion^ the two important mesh reflector properties as 
applied to radiometer measurements are mesh depolarization and mesh dissipative 
loss. The data presented here will give the reader a practical insight into the 
problem. 

For microwave radiometer measurements of sea temperature, typical reflection 
loss data are given In figure 7 for 18 openings (1-ln. mesh). The measured data 
were obtained using a free-space measurement system with an Inherent accuracy no 
better than ±0.05 dB. The experimental points shewn In figure 7 represent the 
maximum values observed; for the orthogonal polarization, values of 0.05 dB or less 
were obtained. Assuming the use of an 11-GHz operating frequency, a reflection loss 
of 0.07 dB Is obtained. One now can refer back to figure 5 and observe that If 
this 0.07-dB loss Is all dissipation, a bias of 2 to 3 K may be obtained. The 
reflection loss observed in this measurement Is the sum of dissipation loss and 
leakage through the mesh. Hence, the measurement method does not allow separation 
of the two parameters. 



FREQUENCY (QHi) 
II OPENINQS/INCH 


i 

\ 

I 

I 

Figure 7.- Calculated and measured reflection loss properties I 

of 18-openlngs-per-inch mesh, j 
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FOAM-BACKED MESH REFLECTOR 
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As Indicated previously, the mesh, depending upon the construction technique, 
may have an anisotropic scattering property. Indeed, for the mesh shown in figure 
7, the polarization dependence may be as large as 0.1 dB. The deployable antennas 
utilizing mesh are generally constructed in gore patterns, which tend to minimize 
this polarization property in the secondary £ar-£ield radiation pattern. In order 
to quantify this problem, an offset-fed reflector was constructed using 12 gores 
centered at the offset angle of 32®, as shown in figure 9. The linearly polarized 
feed horn was a square Cohn multimode horn with a measured cross polarization 
pattern level of less than -36 dB. The measured and predicted direct and cross 
polarization patterns from this mesh dish are given in figure 10. Predicted 
patterns for this geometry using a solid reflector agree closely with the patterns 
in figure 10, particularly for cross polarization. Hence, cross polarization 
generated by mesh does not appear significant for the sea surface teuiperature 
application. 


FOAM AND MESH REFLECTOR GEOMETRY 



Figure 9.- Foam-backed mesh reflector. 
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Angle off bores tght, deg 


Figure 10.- Foam and mesh reflector patterns. 
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Figure 12.- Radlooetet measurement arrangement. 
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Figure 13.- ArrangeiMnt for radloiseter measurements 
of ohmic losses of ttesh. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The use of mesh antennas for space-borne radloraeters for precision measurements 
of surface temperatures requires a measurement of vt?.ry ceall dissipation losses 
over a wide range of temperatures. Indeed, some materials for solid reflectors 
which use thin metallized coatings may require a similar determination. A method 
of measuring dissipation loss using a radiometer Is proposed. 
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MESH SURTACBS 


Th« n««h u««d to conatruct larga ap«ca raflaccor antannaa la typically BMtda froa 
gold-plat«d molybdanua wira approxlauitaly ona mil in dlamatar. Dia wlraa ara knittad 
into a fabric auitabla for framing and forming a raflactor aurfaca. Thia aurfaca la 
nonidaal, and, aa auch, diaplaya laaa than optlmvim parformanca. In particular • tha 
wlraa run and croaa in a waava that la periodic in nature, giving rlae to a reflec- 
ting aurfaca t>uit bahavaa differently depending on the number of openinga par wave- 
length and -vhe polariaation the incident energy. The undealrable ef facta reaulting 
from auch a aurface Include tranalmlaaion loaa, reaiative loaa, and croaa-polarlxatlon 
loaa. 


Oi POOR 
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THE MESH PROBLEM 
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Th« lUrriii «®«ih iihown In figuro 1 i* typical of tha »«»h daaltnad tor 
tta%c 0 rof doctor tintannaa (raf. IK To aolva for tha raflactad flaW, a cMblnatlon 
of tha currant a on tha wlra, the aperture field, and tha appropriate boundary eond- 
tiona wuat ha uaed. One popular modal for aatifluitlns tha reflection fro* • ^an aur- 
face la haaed on averaged boundary conditiona (rafa. 2 and 3) ai^ offara good raaulta 
when the number of meah openlnga per wavelength la largo (raf. 4). For certain 
appllcatlona, the number of meah openlnga par wavelength may baeona amall, and tnc 
miHlel (referenced above) breaka down. To overccwa thla problem, a more accurate 
mtHlel of the meah muat be formulated. 


Figure I 


METHODS OF SOLUTION 
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There are several methods for constructing solutions to the mesh scattering 
problem. The classical solution involves coupled Integral equations, which will not 
usually yield a solution due to the nature of the integrals. A possible candidate for 
numerical solution is the method of moments (MoM). This method Involves reducing the 
Integral equations in the classical method down to a matrix problem with the proper 
choice of basis and testing functions. However, the MoM solution generally involves 
the inversion of a matrix, arid this process can become unwieldy. The most likely 
method to solve the problem appears to originate from the spectral domain approach 
(ref. 5). This method employs discrete Fourier transforms and Floquet's theorem 
and avoids the time-consuming matrix inversion involved in the MoM (ref, 6), Table 1 
lists several possible methods of sclution and also contains short comments on each. 


METHODS 


COMMENTS 


METHOD OF MOMENTS (MoM) - REPRESENTS INTEGRAL EQUATIONS AS MATRIX; 

USUALLY REQUIRES MATRIX INVERSION 


SINGULARITY EXPANSION METHOD (SEM) - POSSIBLE IMPEDANCE EXPRESSION AVAILABLE; 

USUALLY USED IN TRANSIENT ANALYSIS 


CLASSICAL METHODS 


INTEGRAL FORMULATION; 
DIFFUCULT TO INVERT INTEGRAL 


SPECTRAL DOMAIN - UTILIZES FOURIER TRANSFORM TECHNIQUE; 

ELIMINATES CONVOLUTION; MATRIX INVERSION 
USUALLY NOT REQUIRED 


TABLE 1 
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PERIODIC NATURE OF MESH SURFACES 


The mesh surface has a periodic nature which may be described by ”cells”. One 
cell consists of a pattern of vires which can be translated to replicate this pattern 
over the surface. Figure 2 illustrates the nature of these cells and their location 
over the surface of a typical mesh. 
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Figure 2 
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SPECVRAL THEORY AND MESH SURFACES 
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The spectral theory solution utilizes the discrete Fourier transform (usually in 
the form of a fast Fourier transform (FFT)) and Floquet's theorem to solve a periodic 
structure problem (ref. 6). The flow diagram In figure 3 Indicates the general na- 
ture of solving a problem using the spectral theory referenced above. Even though 
the formulation Is rigorous, certain problems may arise when this approach Is applied. 



Figure 3 
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TEST CASE STUDY O^^Tnnt 

OF POOR QUALITY 

A t«st case using an Infinite parallel grid of vires Is chosen since the solu- 
tion Is veil knovn (ref. 7). The grid shovn In figure A indlcetes Che dlMnslons 
of the case, the incident vave angle, and the polarisation of Che incident electric 
field. The nagnitude of the reflection coefficient is shovn in figure 5 as e function 
of incidence angle. The results shovn, hovever, vere obtained only after a nus^ber of 
problens inherent in the method vere overcome. 



Figure 5 
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PROBLQfS WITH THE SPECTRAL APPROACH 
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The spectral approach works well with periodic structures as long as the cell 
separation is greater than approxloately one wavelength. For smaller separations, 
the field between cells becomes hard to estimate, and convergence is slow (ref. 6). 
However, an improvement is seen by providing a better estimate of the field bettreen 
cells. This fact leads to the conclusion that a very good aperture field between 
cells is required for convergence of the solution for the mesh surface. Additionally, 
the wires will cross and perhaps lead to an Impedance between wires that must be 
accounted for. Table 2 indicates the types of problems existing with the spectral 
approaf'h and some possible ideas for solving these problems. 


PROBLEH 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIOW 


POOR CONVERGENCE DUE TO SMALL Fl.OQUET CELL 
SEPARATION 


CONSTRUCT BETTER INITIAL ELECTRIC FIELD APPROX- 
IMATION; DETERMINE STATIONARITY OF FORMULATION 


"RING INC" IN ITERATIVE PROCEDURE 


APPLY SMOOTHING TECHNIQUE TO ITERATIVE CORRECTION 
VALUE 


MESH CROSSINGS 


USE FORCED BOUNDARY CONDITIONS TO REPRESENT 
IMPEDANCE OF WIRE CONNECTION 


MESH WIRE NOT IHIN 


DETERMINE EQUIVALENT RIBBON SIZE FOR WIRE 


TABLE 2 
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CONCLUSION 


There are several methods available for computing the reflection coefficients 
from mesh surfaces. Some methods mentioned have severe llmlnatlons, and the spectral 
approach appears to be the most attractive alternative. In spite of some Inherent 
problems, the solutions obtained with this method will offer not only the reflection 
coefficients but also the currents carried on the mesh. This would allow separation 
of the power lost to resistive terms from that due to transmission loss. Overall, 
good results and rapid convergence should be obtained from this method when proper 
care Is applied. 
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ORIGINAL PAGS ?S 
OF POOR QL 'iLITY 


In recent years, nesr-fleld antenna measureaents ha'^e progressed froa theoretical 
concepts to a wide variety of operational aeasureaent syateaw. This paper will 
suaaerize the current stacts of this work and its possible application to large 
space antennas. 


NEAR-FIELD ANTENNA NEASURETCNTS 

1. Measure the field very close to antenna over a well 

DEFINED SURFACE (PLANE. CYLINDER/ SPHERE) 

2. Mathematically calculate far-field performances 


ADVANTAGES 

1. No weather problems 

2. Better access to antenna 

3. Security and *Clean Room* 

No interference 

5. Less expensive facility 

6. More accurate and complete information 
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ORIGINAL PAGb' IS 
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F> >r types of measurement surfaces or lattice shapes are currently being used 
has special advantages and applications where It is best suited. 



PLANl rOLAR 


CYLINDRICAL 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
OF POOR QUALITY 

The planar transmission equation illustrates the general features of each theory. 
The measured quantity is the probe output voltage as a function of position on 
the measurement surface. The probe receiving function is known and the test 
antenna's transmitting function is the object of the measurement. 


TRANSMISSION FORMULA CHARACTERISTICS 

•GIVES PROBE OUTPUT VOLTAGE AS FUNCTION OF PROBE 
POSITION & ORIENTATION ON MEASUREMENT SURFACE 

•WRITTEN IN TERMS OF MODES (BASIS FUNCTIONS, WAVES) 
WHICH WILL PROVIDE ORTHOGONALITIES FOR THE 
MEASUREMENT SURFACE 

•VALID FOR NEAR- OR FAR-FIELD DISTANCES 

•EXACT EXCEPT FOR MULTIPLE REFLECTIONS 

•ALL FUNCTIONS ARE WITH RESPECT TO SINGLE REFERENCE 
COORDINATE SYSTEM 

•CONTAINS FACTORS WHICH CORRESPOND TO OR ARISE FROM: 

- PROBE RECEIVING CHARACTERISTIC 

- ANTENNA UNDER TEST TRANSMITTING CHARACTERISITCS 

- TWO ORTHOGONAL POLARIZATIONS 

- PROBE MOTION ON THE SURFACE 
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The transmission equation Is valid for arbitrary distance and any combination of 
probe and test antenna. The only simplifying approximation is that multiple re- 
flections are neglected. 


NEAR-FIELD THEORY 


•DERIVE TRANSMISSION EQUATION APPROPRIATE TO 
MEASUREMENT SURFACE 

•RELATE PROBE RECEIVING FUNCTION. AS DESCRIBED IN 
ITS OWN COORDINATES. TO ONE DESCRIBED IN REFERENCE 
COORDINATE SYSTEM (TRANSLATION OF CENTERS) 

•DECOUPLE TRANSMISSION EQUATION TO SOLVE FOR TEST 
ANTENNAS TRANSMITTING FUNCTION 

•COMPUTE FAR-FIELD QUANTITIES IN TERMS OF 
TRANSMITTING FUNCTION 
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One of the reesons for the success of near-fleid techniques Is the rigor and complete- 
ness of the theory. No simplifying assumptions are necessary about the probe or the 
test antenna. 


PROBE RECEIVING FUNCTION 
WITH RESPECT TO REFERENCE 
COORDINATE SYSTEM •— 




PROBE VOLTAGE 


FACTORS ARISING FROM PROBE 
MOTION ON THE PLANE 


*0 

PROBE POSITION 


// 


) T,o(«.!L) 



POLARIZATION INDEX 


' Vk X Ik y' 

e * e ^ 


TEST ANTENNA TRANSMITTING FUNCTION 
WITH RESPECT TO REFERENCE COORDINATE 
SYSTEM 
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The general characters of the transmission formulas for these three surfaces are 
very similar. 


TRANSmSSION FORflULAS 

PLANAR b(x»ytd) ■ 
CYLINDRICAL b(d.Z.d) - 
SPHERICAL U*(x.b.d) ' 


ORfGfNAL PAGE IS 
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ik,K 

(e * I 


1k„y 


)dk^dky 



8 R 3 



Aii^l Al PiVfliE 13 


The integration of the measured data can be done accurately and efficiently for plane 
rectangular using the FFT. However, for plane polar, other techniques which may in- 
volve approximations are required. 


Comparison of Analysis, Plane Rectangular vs. Plane Polar 


D (!0 = r r bl(x. y) e dy 

J J 

-00-00 

Plane Rectangular; 2-D Fourier Transform— FFT 


2n 


D(1L) =— fi 


-,7d 


4nT’a 


^ e e' ""^ 0) e 


e'"*d<D y J»(KG)ed e 


Plane Polar; 

1-D Fourier Transform + Hankel Transform 


Once the test antennas' spectral coefficients are determlned» the far^^leld pattern 
Is easily obtained. 

ORIGINAL PAGE fS 
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FAR ELECTRIC FIEU) IN TERMS OF TRANSMIHING COEFFECIENTS 


ika 1 

PLANAR E(r,lO 9 (K) cose) 

(NOTE: t,Q(iy - COHPLETE VECTOR, T^q(I0 - TRANSVERSE PART) 


-2k Sine t « T i 9 1 

CYLINDRICAL E(r.0,*) 2_ V^^-5e] * ^ 


a 

SPHERICAL E(r.e.e) • Q*"" 6* (e.e) 

s,M,n 
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Similarly, the power gain Is also easily obtained, as are polarization parameters 1 

such as axial ratio, tilt angle, and sense of polarization. ( 


ANTENNA GAIN IN TERNS OF TRANSNIHING COEFFICIENTS 


PLANAR 


4irk^ y. 


0-|Soor)no 


7 [|T,o(l*E)l^ + |Tio(2‘K) Y/k|^] 




CYLINDRICAL G(e.#) - tj" !zj *^"^1 * 

Vo '* 1^00* • n-1 n«l 


SPHERICAL 6 ( 6 . 4 ) ■ I Y'O)*"" Q®”" g!*" ( 6 , 4 ) 

(HSool^) 'tSl 
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CYLINDRICAL SCANNING 
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Shown below is a schematic of near-fleld measurements. 
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' FACTORS DUE TO PROBE 
MOTION ON SURFACE OF 
SPHERE 

ANT TRANSMITTING COEFFICIENTS 
WITH RESPECT TO oxyz 

S - POLARIZATION INDEX 
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Shown below Is a planar scanning schematic. This technique is best suited to 
narrow-beam antennas. 
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PLANAR SCANNING 


Test antenna 




Probe 


1) nAXNELt' EQUATIONS 

2) Linear antennas 

3) Operating CM (e****^) 

IN FREE SPACE 

Single node propa- 
gating IN WAVEGUIDE 
OF TEST AND PROBE 
ANTENNAS 

ANTENNAS flAY BE LOSSY 
AND NONRECIPROCAL 


(Multiple reflections negligible) 






Shown below is a photograph of the near-fleld meaaurement facility at the National 
Bureau of Standards. Measurements can be performed for all four types of surface/ 
lattice combinations. 
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This Is s schsBstic of s plsnsr scsoner dsslgn using s track and a large rigid 
probe tower. 
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SCHEMATIC OF TRACK/TOWER PLANAR SCANNER 



i 
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Shown below is a schematic of a planar scanner design combining one--diikenslonal 
translation of sniltiple probes with trannlation and rotation of the test antenna. 
Very large space-deployable antennas can be measured with this facility. 


SCHEMATIC OF TRANSLATION/ROTATION SCANNER 
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A wide rnngf' of Mnt«*nnn typ^n nnd frequency ranges have been measured at NBS. 


SOME ANTENNAS MEASURED AND DATA BASE AVAILABLE 


MAJOR DIMENSION 

ANTEN NA TYPE FREQUENCY (GHz) IN WAVELENGTH GAIN (dB) | 


HORN LENS 

A8.0 

90 

A7.0 

1 

CONICAL HORN (JPL) 

8.0 

6 

22.08 

i 

CASSEGRAIN REFLECTOR 

60.0 

91 

A6.5 


LENS ARRAY 

9.2 

23 

3A.0 


(CONSTRAINED LENS) 

PHASED ARRAY 

8.A 

17 

21.5 


(VOLPHASE) 

PHASED ARRAY 

7.5 

15 

30.5 


DIPOLE ARRAY 

l.A 

5 

20.3 


FAN BEAM RADAR 

9.5 

58 

30.0 


(LINEAR & CIRCULAR 
POLARIZATION) 

ku-band reflector 

1A.5 

60 

A2.0 


Ku-BANC ARRAY 

(PENCIL & FAN BEAM) 

17.00 

50 

AO.O 

1 

i 

SHAPED BEAM, C.P. 

(ARRAY FED REFLECTOR) 

A.O 

20 

27.5 

I 

i 

MICROS! RIP ARRAY 

1.5 

27 

30.0 


PARABOl 1C Rb FLECTION 

1.5-18 

15-183 

26-A7 

\ 

¥ 

? 

COMPACT RANGt REFLECTOR 

18 t 55 

285 R 870 

-60.0 
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The validity of the plane rectangular technique has been demonstrated by a comblna" 
tion of approaches. Similar studies are under way for the other techniques. 


VALIDITY AND ACCURACY OF PLANAR NEAR- FIELD MEASUREMENTS ESTABLISHED 
BY: 


1. COMPARISON WITH OTHER MEASUREMENT TECHNIQUES 

2. COMPUTER SIMULATION OF MEASUREMENT ERRORS 

3. MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF WORST-CASE SYSTEMATIC AND RANDOM ERROR 
ERRORS STUDIED 

* TRUNCATION OF MEASUREMENT AREA 

* X, y, AND z PROBE POSITION 

* RECEIVER NON-LINEARITY 

* MULTIPLE REFLECTIONS 

* PROBE PATTERN AND GAIN 

* AMPLITUDE AND PHASE NORMALIZATION 
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Near field phase 30 degree contours on 10 ft» Parabolic dish antenna at f " 14. 5 GHz 






Shown below is an'.cher example of how near-fleld phase Is used to determine 
reflector alignment. 



SIR ANTENNA ON NEAR- FIELD SCANNER, POSITION I 



SIR ANTENNA ON NEAR- FIELD SCANNER, POSITION 2 



Schematic of SIR antenna in three positions for PNF measurement. 
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When antennas are larger than the meclianlcal scanner, It may be possible to obtain 
the data In segments by translation and/or rotation of the antenna relative to the 
scanner . 



> 
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NEAR-FIELD MEASUREMENT FACILITY PLANS AT LEWIS RESEARCH CENTER 


R. 6. Sharp 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


Large Space Antenna Systems Technology - 1982 
NASA Langley Research Center 
November 30 - December 3, 1982 
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INTRODUCTION 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
OF POOR QUALITY 


The following introductory points provide some background. 


0 NASA LEWIS RESEARCH CENTER IS THE LEAD CENTER FOR THE NASA SPACE COM- 
MUNICATION PROGRAM. 

0 ANTENNA TECHNOLOGY HAS BEEN IDENTIFIED AS A CRITICAL TECHNOLOGY FOR 
FUTURE SPACE COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS. 

0 ADVANCED ANTENNA CONCEPTS BASED ON EMERGING TECHNOLOGIES ARE BEING 
INVESTIGATED IN A BASE RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM INVOLVING 
COORDINATED IN-HOUSE AND CONIHACTUAL EFFORTS. 

0 NEAR-FIELD PLANAR SCANf'fR TESTING WILL PROVIDE AN IN-HOUSE CAPABILITY 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS OF ADVANCED ANTENNA CONCEPTS. 





ORIGINAL PAGE 13 
OF POOR QUALITY 


FAK- FIELD ^CASURE^€NT VECHNIQUE 

Up until about 20 years ago, all antenna patterns were tneasured using the 
far-field technique. The test antenna was required to be mounted at least 
2Q2/ X (out of the Fresnel zone) away from the transmitting antenna in order 
for far-fleld conditions to occur. Here, 0 is the reflector aperture diameter 
and X Is the wavelength. 


BASIC CONCEPT 


MEASURE RESPONSE OF TEST ANTENNA IN THE FAR FIELD OF A 
TRANSMITTING ANTENNA 



TRANSMITTING 


ANTENNA 



CONSTRAINTS 

1. TEST ANTENNA TO TRANSMIHING PROBE SEPARATION 
MUST BE>2DVx 

2. ACCURATE FIELD MEASUREMENTS AS A FUNCTION OF 
TEST ANTENNA ORIENTATION 


FAR-FIELD TECHNIQUE DIFFICULTIES DUE TO THE REQUIRED 
LARGE TRANSMITTING ANTENNA TO TEST ANTENNA SEPARATION 


When the antenna to be measured is of large reflector aperture size D and also 
high frequency (or of small wavelength X), the required separation distance 
from the transmitting antenna to the test antenna can become very great. For 
example, the required separation distance for a 30 GHz 3-m reflector Is 1.8 km 
In order to meet the minimum separation criteria of 202/ x . As the 
required separation distance becomes large, the factors shown can present 
serious difficulties for far-fleld testing. 


• GROUND REFLECTIONS 


ORIGINAL 

OF POOR 
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• INTERFERENCE EFFECTS 


• ATMOSPHERIC & WEATHER EFFECTS 


• ANTENNA ENVIRONMENTAL CONSTRAINTS 

- TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY 

- BORESIGHT ORIENTATION 


• HIGH POWER. STABLE SOURCE REQUIRED 

• LOGISTICS 
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OF POOR QUALITY 

In the far-field technique, direct measurements are made of the test antenna 
response in far-field conditions. However, in the near-field technique, far- 
field antenna paramer,i»rs are calculated from phase and amplitude measurements 
made over a well-defined surface in the near field. Near-field measurements 
are characterized by the surfaces over which they are made--planar, 
cylindrical, or spherical. 

The figure illustrates a planar near-field scanner with which the phase and ampli- 
tude values of an f. x N grid are measured and recorded with a small test probe. 
Complete 3-dimensional far-i lelu ainplitude and polarization information is 
calculated from the near-field data by a procedure which basically involves 
performing a discrete fast Fourier transform (DFFT) of the near-field data. 

The data acquisition constraints are that the scanned surface must intercept 
essentially all of the antenna's radiation, the surface must be flat to within 
a small fraction of a wavelength (A/100), and the grid point spacing must be on 
the order of x/2. decause all measurements are made in the near field, the 
measurement systeiii can be located in a controlled indoor environment. 


BASIC CONCEPT 

1. BEASM NEAR-FIELD AMPLITUDE AND PHASE OVER WELL-DEFINED SURFACE 

2. CALCULATE FAR-FIELD PARAMETERS FROM NEAR-FIELD DATA 



CONSTRAINTS PIANAR SCANNER 

1. SCANNED SURFACE INTERCEPTS ESSENTIALLY ALL ANTENNA ENERGY 

2. ACCURATE AMPLITUDE AND PHASE MEASUREMENTS AT EACH POINT ON GRID 

3. GRID SPACING D: 0.5A^d<A 

4. SCANNED SURFACE SMOOTH TO ft: A/lOO 

5. TWO SCANS REQUIRED, ONE FOR EACH OF TWO PROBE POLARIZATIONS 

6. PROBE CHARACTERISTICS KNOWN 
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SATELLITE COMMUNICATION ANTENNA CHARACTERISTICS AND TRENDS 


Antennas for comnunicatlon satellites have Increased In frequency, reflector 
aperture diameter and complexity as these satellites have evolved. The result 
has been that the electrical size of the antennas 0/A has Increased at an 
even greater rate. 


EARLY BIRD 




^'^™(PAST, 

CTS 

(FUTURE) 




1960 TO 

198Q 

1980. TO 

2000 

0 

FREQUENCY 

1-2GHZ 

12-W 6Kz 

20-30 GHz 

60 GHz+ 

0 

APERTURE SIZE 

1 M 

a-m rigid 

9-m deployable 

A-m PRECISION 

100 M+ 

0 

ELECTRICAL SIZE, 

3 

100-300 

300-A00 

3000+ 

0 

COMPLEXITY 

SINGLE- 

MULTI -ELEMENT 

MULTIPLE BEAMS, 

COMPLEX 



ELEMENT 

FEED/REFLECTOR 

SCANNING BEAM 

ACTIVE 



RADIATOR 



ARRAY 






FEEDS 
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ADVANTAGES OF USING THE NEAR-FIELD METHOD FOR 
SPACE COMMUNICATION ANTENNAS 

The comperlson of various antenna measurement techniques 1$ well documented (ref. 
1). Each has advantages and disadvantages and the selection of the "best" 
approach for a given application depends on many factors Including antenna size, 
frequenc>, type, complexity, desired accuracy, and level of detail required. 

The near-field method Is especially attractive for testing high-frequency, 
high-gain space communication antennas for the reasons shown. 


0 METHOD IS SUITABLE FOR LARGE-APERTURE, HIGH-FREQUENCY ANTENNAS FOR WHICH 
21)2/ A IS VERY LARGE 

0 ANTENNAS ARE TESTED IN A CONTROLLED ENVIRONMENT 

0 ANTENNAS MAY BE TESTED IN VERTICAL B0RESI6HT CONFIGURATION; MAY BE TESTED 

WITHOUT BEING MOVED IN ANY WAY 

0 ANTENNAS MAY BE TESTED IN TRANSMIT OR RECEIVE MODE 

0 COMPLETE FAR-FIELD INFORMATION IS DERIVED FROM SINGLE SET OF NEAR-FIF.LD 
MEASUREMENTS 

0 METHOD PROVIDES DIAGNOSTIC AND SET-UP INFORMATION 


^ POOR 
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ORIGiNAL PAGE 18 

NEAR-fiELD MEASUREMENT FACILlTr PLANS AT LeRC ^ P®®** QUALITY 


A 22' X 22' horizontal boresight (vertical scan) planar scanner is presently 
becoming operational a- LeRC. The first RF field measureme.Jts were made in 
April of 1982. This facility will provide an essential in-house antenna 
testing capability in support of the LeRC antenna base research and .echnology 
investigations. Future plans call for an Antenna Technology Laboratory (ATL) 
that will house both the present 22' x 22' scanner and a larger 60' x 60’ 
vertical bores i^t planar scanner that will be capable of measuring high- 
frequency, physically and electrically la»"ge antennas. Such antennas might be 
large (up to 15 m diameter) extremely precise reflectors or scale models of 
very large antennas and antenna systems ^Jhe scaled frequency is inversely 
proportional to the scaled reflector aperture diamter). 


0 22' X 22' HORIZONTAL BORESIGHT PLANAR SCANNER (PRESENTLY EXISTS) 

0 60' X 60' VERTICAL BORESIGHT PUNAR SCANNER (IN PUNNING STAGE) 
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The plane described by the motion of the probe tip of the planar scanner must 
be kept very flat over the test period in order to minimize phase error. An 
extremely rigid mechanical design constructed from a stable material (steel) 
was chosen in order to minimize the Z>axis (boresight) electrical phase 
corrections that would otherwise be required. Simple differential screw 
adjustments are used for aMgnment of the rails on which the moving components 
of the scanner are mounted. 


DESIGN PHILOSOPHY 

0 PROVIDE AN EXTREMELY RIGID MECHANICAL DESIGN WITH HIGH STRUCTURAL 
STABILITY 

0 PROVIDE CAPABILITY FOR EASY AND ACCURATE MECHANICAL ADJUSTMENT 


I 

i 

I 


1 


0 INITIALLY, USE STATE-OF-ART SUBSYSTEM HARDWARE AND COMPUTER PROGRAMS; 
UPGRADE SYSTEM CAPABILITIES, AS REQUIRED, IN STAGES 


DESCRIPTION 


0 SCANNING PLANE 
0 SCANNING PLANE FLATNESS' 
0 FREQUENCY OF OPERATION 
0 PROBE POSITIONING 


0 MECHANICAL ALIGNMENT 
0 HORIZONTAL DRIVE 

0 VERTICAL DRIVE 
0 COMPUTER 


0 RF ABSORBER 


•VERTICAL, 6.7M x 6.7M OVERALL 
•- 0.005 CH 
•0.8 - 60 GHz 

•PROBE POSITION ON GANTRY TRUSS RAILS (VERTICAL AXIS) 
AND BASE PLATFORM POSITION ON HORIZONTAL RAILS 
(HORIZONTAL AXIS) DETERMINED BY LASER INTERFEROMETER 
•LASER STRAIGHTNESS MEASURING DEVICES, PRECISE OPTICAL 
LEVEL, AND JIG TRANSITS 

•CHAIN DRIVEN BY COMPUTER-CONTROLLED D. C. MOTORS 
WITH PRECISION TACHOMETERS THROUGH A SYNCHRONOUS BELT 
REDUCTION DRIVE 

-SPEED RANGE; 17.7 TO .012 CM/SEC 
•ESSENTIALLY IDENTICAL TO HORIZONTAL DRIVE 
•SPEED RANGE; 35.4 TO .012 CM/SEC 
-PRETESTS AND DATA ACQUISITION: PERKIN ELMER 832 
(LOCATED IN N-F FACILITY CONTROL ROOM) 

•DATA PROCESSING; UNIVAC 1100 (LOCATED IN LABORATORY 
CENTRAL COMPUTING FACILITY) 

-18* LOADED URETHANE FOAM (EMERSON CUMING ECCOSORB) 
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NEAR-FIELO ANTENNA TEST FACIUTt 


OHIGINAL PAGE IS 
jPE POOR QUALITY 


A scale (1/2" per foot) model of the 22' x 22' horizontal boresight near-field 
scanner is pictured. The major parts are titled and their movements indicated. 
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VIEW OF 22' X 22' HORIZONTAL BORESIGHT NEAR-FIELD SCANNER 
LOOKING INTO THE TEST ANTENNA (B/>CK OF SCANNER) 

This photograph was taken before the RF absorber wall was constructed and 
shows the back of the scanner. The front (towa/d the antenna pedestal) rail 
of the horizontal cart can be seen, including the rail adjustment brackets. 
The counterweight return tube for the vertica’ cart can also be seen mounted 
to the side of the tower. 
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OVERHEAD VIEW OF 22' x 22' HORIZONTAL BORESIGHT 
NEAR- FI ELD ANTENNA SCANNER 

This photograph was taken in November of 1982 after construction of the RF 
absorber wall was completed. The only RF absorber work remaining is the 
installation of absorber in front of the large horizontal wide-flange beams 
that are mounted to the floor. 






ORJGINAL PAGE ig 
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FRONTAL VIEW OF 22' x 22' HORIZONTAL B0RESI6HT 
NEAR- FI ELD ANTENNA SCANNER 

Systems thdt can be seen in this view are: 

a) the optical blocks and mounting brackets for the laser interferometer 
position and rail straightness measuring system along the front wide 
flange beam 

b) the RF system signal source box in the lower left corner and the 
antenna mounting pedestal which it supplies 

c) the horizontal drive motor and reduction drive belts on the right side 
of the picture 
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PROBE (VERTICAL) CART DRIVE SYSTEM OF POOR QUALITY 

The DC drive motor and tachometer, electric brake, sych>^onous belt reduction 
setup and vertical drive output shaft (driving the chain sprockets) are shown 
for the Probe (Vertical) Cart. The prooe cart is fully counterweighted and 
can be positioned within +0.001 in. 
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I HORIZONTAL RAIL ADJUSTMENT SYSTEM OF POOR QUALITY 

' I The 2" diameter horizontal guide rail and rail adjustment bracket are shown 

, r for the front rail of the horizontal cart. V-type linear roller bearings are 

f used to support the corners of the horizontal cart along the front guide 

I rail. The differential screw arrangement for horizontal and vertical rail 

I adjustment is also shown. (The screw is threaded Into a nut which is then 

■ I threaded into the bracket.) If the screw for the horizontal rail adjustment 

is held stationary and the nut is turned, a one»quarter turn of the nut will 
^ adjust the rail horizontally by 0.001 in. All other vertical and horizontal 

guide rails have similar adjustment mechanisms. These simple accurate rail 
> i adjustment features in conjunction with the laser interferometer straightness 

. ' system will permit frequent verification (and adjustment as required) of 

system positional alignment. 
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OF POOR QOAUTY 

NEAR-FIELD ANTENNA TEST FACILITY FRONT RAIL VERTICAL STRAIGHTNESS PLOT 

During the early stages of assembly a laser Interferometer stra1ghtne:»s plot 
was taken of the vertical motion of the horizontal cart as It moved along the 
front or longer horizontal rail. A straight line was then fitted through the 
plot using the least squares fit method and the rms deviation from the least 
squares fit computed as 379 pin. or 0.0004 In. This vertical motion will be 
amplified horizontally at the antenna probe In the direction of the antenna 
boresight. However, these small measured deviations are consistent with the 
design scan plane accuracy goal of ±0.002 In. Since this plot was taken, 
additional rail support brackets have been installed In order to reduce the 
oscillating motion shown on the plot. (Note also: the west end of the rail 
appears 4500 pin. higher than the east end due largely to the limitations of 
accurately leveling the laser head with our present test setup). 


NEM-FiaO MTOMA TEIT FACILITY FMIKT RAIL VBITICAL fTRAISHTNEM PLOT 


OATb NmI. 29w irk RUM • M .WMr.U 
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COMMENT! NMhani* 


Mm frmm Immafk myiMW fiU tl 9 i €■% ll.S) 

Kmv« fr«i fiU tit mtmrwrtntkmm 

RNi frmm mauarwm ftte tTt 


VIRTtCAL 
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v««urr large near-fielo antenna scanner design philosophy 

It is essentall that large delicate space based antennas or scale models of 
extremely large 000-m) antennas be test d with the antenna boresight vertical 
in order to minimize antenna sag and misalignment due to gravity. In order to 
simulate "0" g in testing a large flexible antenna in the vertical boresight 
position, it will be necessary to support the reflector centrally and at many 
points along radial lines emanating from the center of the antenna (along the 
reflector aperture ribs if the reflector has ribs). In order to keep this 
support simple and inexpensive it is essential that the antenna not be moved. 

It is also essential that the moving mass of the scanner be kept as low as is 
reasonably possible so that the scanner deflection criteria can be met with a 
minimum amount of structural steel. 

Since scanner alignment on such a large structure would be a very labor 
intensive operation, it should be made as easy and simple as possible. 

An automated antenna probe positioning system (along the antenna boresight 
axis) should be employed only if absolutely necessary owing to the additional 
cost, complexity and reliability proolems of such a system. Instead, long 
term scanner dimensional stability should be emphasized. Any phase errors 
caused by boresight axis probe position errors could then be corrected by 
measuring the position error and correcting the phase data before the far- 
field pattern is calculated. 


0 ANTENNA SHALL BE TESTED WITH BORESIGHT VERTICAL 

-PROVISION MUST BE MADE TO SUPPORT ANTENNA OVER A WIDE AREA 
(MANY SUPPORTS) TO SIMULATE 0 g 

0 ANTENNA SHALL NOT BE MOVED 

0 ANTENNA ERECTION AND SUPPORT SHALL BE KEPT SIMPLE 

0 MOVING MASS OF SCANNER SHALL BE MINIMIZED 

0 PROVIDE FOR SIMPLE EASILY ADJUSTED SCANNER DIMENSIONAL ALIGNMENT 
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SCANNER CHARACTERISTICS OF POOR QUALIT. 


The capabilities of the existing 22 * x 22 * horizontal antenna boresight 
scanner and the planned 60* x 60' vertical antenna boresight scanner are 
compared In this chart. 

It Is not necessary to move the antenna for either scanner. However, with the 
antenna boresight horizontal, "O" g Is difficult to simulate due to the 
complex antenna support system needed to eliminate antenna sag on large 
antennas. 

Very complex tests (of physically large antennas at high frequency and even 
Including testing of assembled spacecraft) can be accomplished using the large 
60* X 60* vertical boresight antenna scanner. 


60 X 60' NEAR-FIELD SCANNER 22' X 22' NEAR-FIELD SCANNER 


ANTENNA ORIENTATION 
SCANNING PLANE 
MOUNTING/SUPPORT 
CONSIDERATIONS 


NAXIMUM ANTENNA 
APERTURE 

MAXIHUN FREQUENCY 
CAPABILITY 
SCALED TESTING 
INTEGRATED ANTENNA 
SYSTEMS TESTING 


BORESIGHT VERTICAL 
HORIZONTAL 

ANTENNA NOT MOVED DURING 
TEST 

ANTENNA CAN EASILY BE 
SUPPORTED OVER WIDE AREA 
TO SIMULATE "0" 6 
D - 15 M (50') 

TO 60 GHz 

TO D/ A - 3,000 
CAN DO IN SITU TESTING OF 
ANTENNAS OF SPACECRAFT OR 
SPACECRAFT SIMULATORS 


BORESIGHT HORIZONTAL 
VERTICAL 

ANTENNA NOT MOVED DURING TEST 
"0" 6 DIFFICULT TO SIMULATE 
DUE TO ANTENNA SAG 


D - 5.5 M (18.3') 

TO 60 GHz + 

TO D/ A - 1100+ 
LIMITED CAPABILITY 
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60* X 60* VERTICAL B0RES16HT NEAR-FIELD PLANAR SCANNER 

The stationary scanner support structure will consist of a truss structure 
composed of four vertical columns coupled together by horizontal trusses at 
the top and fully cross>braced with trusses to prevent scanner sIdesway. A 
vertically adjustable moveable support frame (consisting of a fully 
triangulated space frame) will be attached to guide rails at the corners of 
the columns. The scanning plane Is described by the motion of the antenna 
probe tip. The antenna probe will be carried by a probe cart that travels 
horizontally along a traveling beam truss structure that can also be moved 
horizontally perpendicular to the motion of the probe cart. Laser 
Interferometer systems will be used to determine guide rail straightness, 
horizontal axis probe position and vertical position of the moveable support 
frame . 

The scanner will be aligned by lowering the moveable support frame and 
vertically adjusting the horizontal rails on the moveable support platform 
and the horizontal rails on the traveling beam In order to vertically adjust 
the probe tip to an accurate plane. 

Large (up to 50* aperture) deep (up to 46* deep) antennas will be tested with 
the moveable support frame raised so that the probe tip clears the highest 
point of the antenna by a small number of wavelengths. Smaller antennas will 
be measured by lowering the scan plane to clear the highest point of the 
antenna by a few wavelengths and then testing over a scan plane smaller than 
the bO' X 60* maximum capability. 
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COMPARISON OF U. S. NEAR-FIELD PLANE SCANNER CAPABILTIES 


When the maximum scan dimension of currently available near>f1e1d planar 
scanners Is plotted against the maximum frequency capability of these 
scanners, the maximum electrical size of the test antenna D/X can be 
parametrically plotted as well. The resulting figure compares the 
capabilities of the large U. S. near-field facilities In existence (or under 
construction) with those In existence or planned at LeKC. Each facility Is 
represented by a symbol at the point representing Its maximum size and 
frequency capablltles. Only sr:;iiners having a maximum scan dimension of ^2.5 
m are shown. The LeRC vertical scanner was designed with appropriate 
structural stability and alignment precision to support measurements at 60 GHz 
without corrections. Based on achieved position accuracies, operation could 
be extended to 100 GHz with first-order corrections for systematic errors. 
Based on this, the potential for extended frequency range for the LeRC 
horizontal antenna boresight scanner and the vertical boresight 60' x 60' 
scanner are shown by dashed lines to a frequency capability of 100 GHz. 



S NBS 1972 

GEO. TECH 1972 

8 HPAFB 1978 

RCA 1979 

□ MARTIN 1980 

O JPL 1980 

V LeRC (VERT. SC.) 1982 

0 TRW 1982 

Q HUGHES 1983 

A URC (ATL) 1987 


•LARGER EFFECTIVE 
SCAN DIMENSION 
ACHIEVED BY ANTENNA 
ROTATION 


D - MAX. ANT. APERTURE 
CAPABILITY; D - 
0.8 X (MAX. SCAN 
DIICNSION) 


X- WAVELENGTH 


DATE: DECEMBER 1982 
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ANTENNA TECHNOLOGY LABORATORY (ATL) DESCRIPTION 

It Is planned to permanently house both the existing 22' x 22' scan plane 
horizontal antenna bcresight scanner and the bO' x 60' scan plane vertical 
antenna boresight scanner In an Antenna Technology Laboratory (ATL). The 
Interior dimensional requirements of the test cells and the environmental 
specifications for these test cells are given In the figure. 


0 URGE TEST (ILL SIZE (FOR 60' X 60' VERTICAL BORESIGHT NEAR-FIELD SCANNER) 
INTERIOR DIMENSIONS - 79' X 79' 10" X 71' HIGH (6,300 FT^) 

0 SMALL TEST CELL SIZE (FOR 22' X 22' HORIZONTAL BORESIGHT NUR-FIELD SCANNER) 
INTERIOR DIMENSIONS - A2' X A2' X 33' HIGH (1,76A FT^) 


c 


ENVIRONMENTAL SPECIFICATIONS 

-TEST CELL AND ASSEMBLY AREA AIR FILTRATION 

99.97X EFFICIENT ON 0.3 MICRON OR URGER PARTICLES (PRESSURIZED WITH 25X 

OUTSIDE AIR TO MAINTAIN 
CLEANLINESS) 


-TEST CELL TEMPERATURE REGUUTION 

65* LOWEST WINTER TEMPERATURE AND 78* HIGHEST SUMMER ^ZMPERATURE 
I'F TEMPERATURE VARIATION FOR EACH 10 FEET OF HEIGHT VARIATION 
-TEST CELL HUMIDITY REGUUTION 
AO TO 601 HUMIDITY RANGE 


DATE: DECEMBER 1982 
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ANTENNA TECHNOLOGY LABORATORY FLOOR PLAN OF POOR QUALITY 


The figure shows the floor plan for the Antenna Technology Laboratory. Large 
antennas requiring the use of the 60 * x 60 ' scanner would be brought into the 
assembly and disassembly area where they would be '*emoved from their shipping 
containers. These antennas would then be mounted to an aopropriate cart for 
transfer to the large test cell. There, the antennas would be mounted and 
supported from as many points as necessary on a concrete floor in order to 
compensate for deflections caused by the force of gravity. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Or?{QtTi;.ii. PAC|£ {3 

OF POOR QUALITY 


The direction of future antenna technology will be toward antennas which are 
large, both physically and electrically, will operate at frequencies up to 
60 GHz, and are non-reciprocal and complex, implementing multiple-beam 
and 'canning beam concepts and monolithic semiconductor devices and techniques. 

The acquisition of accurate antenna performance measurements is a critical 
part of the advanced antenna research pro^^ram and represents a substantial 
antenna measurement technology challenge, considering the special 
characteristics of future spacecraft communications antennas. 

Comparison of various antenna testing techniques and their relative advantages 
and disadvantages shows that the near-field approach is necessary to meet 
immediate and long-term testing requirements. 

The LeRC facilities, the 22' x 22* horizontal antenna boresight planar scanner 
and the 60' x 60' vertical antenna boresight planar scanner (with a 60 GHz 
frequency and D/X = 3000 electrical size capabilities), will meet future 
program testing requirements. 


0 SPACE BASED COMMUNICATIONS ANTENNAS ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING PHYSICALLY 
LARGER, MORE COMPLEX AND ARE OPERATING AT EVER HIGHER FREQUENCIES 

0 ACCURATE MEASUREMENT OF THE PERFORMANCE OF THESE ANTENNAS IS ESSENTIAL 

0 THE NEAR-FIELD ANTENNA MEASUREMENT TECHNIQUE IS THE MOST FEASIBLE 
TECHNIQUE F, ^ OBTAINING THIS MEASUREMENT DATA 

0 NEAR-FIELD ANTENNA MEASURING FACILITIES CAPABLE OF ACCURATELY 
MEASURING IJ\RGE, HIGH FREQUENCY ANTENNAS WILL BE REQUIRED TO MEET 
FUTURE PR0GRA.M TESTING REQUIREMENTS 

0 THE LeRC 22' X 22' AND 60' X 60' PLANAR NEAR-FIELD SCANNERS WILL MEET 
THESE FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 
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INTRODUCTION 


ORIGINAL 

OF POOR 


page is 
quality 


0 TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT FOR LARGE SPACE ANTENNA SYSTEMS CONTI NUES TO BE A 

high-priority objective based on the belief that 

- LARGE ANTENNAS ARE "NEEDED" 

- FURTHER DEVELOPMENT IS NECESSARY TO REDUCE THE 
COST AND TECHNICAL RISK TO ACCEPTABLE LEVELS 

0 MANY ELEMENTS OF THE TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM ARE REACH I NG A H IGH LEVEL OF 
MATURITY IN GROUND- BASED DEVELOPMENT 

0 HOWEVER, THE ULTIMATE MEASURE OF SUCCESS IN THESE PROGRAMS IS THE 
DEGREE TO WHICH THE TECHNOLOGY IS UTILIZED IN FLIGHT SYSTEMS 


IN NASA.... 


WE WILL SELL NO 
FLIGHT EXPERIMENT 
BEFORE ITS TIME 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY A 
FLIGHT EXPERIMENr? 


IN SPACE SYSTEMS 

0 A aiGHT EXPERIMENT IS 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
OF POOR QUALITY 


A TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY TO 
OBTAIN aiGHT DATA 

FLIGHT VALIDATE A TECHNIQUE, COMPONENT, OR SYSTEM 


0 THE aiGHT EXPERIMENT INCLUDES 
TEST HARDWARE 

TEST OBJECTIVES AND PROCEDURES 


0 FLIGHT EXPERIMENTS ARE USUALLY CHARACTERIZED BY 

RELATIVELY HIGH COST 
LIMITED OPPORTUNITIES 
HIGH VISIBILITY 

FOCUSED PROJECT -TYPE ACTIVITIES 


WHAT CONDITIONS ARE USUALLY NECESSARY 

FOR A 

"FLIGHT EXPERiMENr TO BE UNDERTAKEN ? 


0 A NEED FOR THE TECHNOLOGY TO BE DEVELOPED 

0 THE TECHNOLOGICAL CAPABILITY IS REQUIRED FOR A BROAD 
RANGE OF FUTURE H I GH - PR I OR I TY M I SS I ONS 
0 THE TECHNOLOGICAL CAPABILITY IS NEEDED IN DIRECT SUPPORT 
OF A SPECIFIC PLANNED MISSION 


0 A SPECIFIC "NEED" FOR FLIGHT EXPERIMENTATION TO COMPLETE THE TECHNOLOGY 
DEVELOPMENT 

0 THE TECHNOLOGY ISA CLEAR DEPARTURE FROfVI DESIGN PRACTICE 
AND/OR FLIGHT EXPERIENCE 

0 THE TECHNOLOGY INVOLVES RIGHT- SENSITIVE PARAMETERS 
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MANY EXAMPLES FROM 
THE PAST ILLUSTRATE 
THIS HYPOTHESIS 


FLIGHT EXPERIMENTS IN THE MANNED 
SPACECRAFT PROGRAM 

TECHNOLOGY : HEAT SHIELDS FOR BALLISTIC REENTRY 


MISSION 

NEED 


FLIGHT 

EXPERIMENT 

NEEDS 


FLIGHT 

EXPERIMENTS 

(Typical) 


0 CAPABILITY TO SUCCESSFULLY 
RENTER THE ATMOSPHERE 
FROM ESCAPE VELOCITY 
(25.000 MILES PER HOUR) 


NO CAPABILITY EXISTED 0 PROJECT FIRE 

FOR GROUND-BASED 

SIMULATION 

ANALYTICAL PREDICTIONS 
VARIED BY AN ORDER OF 
MAGNITUDE 
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FLIGHT EXPERIMENTS IN SPACE SHUTTLE 
DEVELOPMENT 

TECHNOLOGY : LIFTING REENTRY BODIES 


MISSION 

NEED 


0 CAPABILITY TO 

0 REEMTER 

0 MANEUVER 

0 LAND LIKE 
CONVENTIONAL 
AIRCRAFT 


FLIGHT FLIGHT 

EXPERIMENT EXPERIMENTS 

NEED (Typical) 


0 NO SIMULATION CAPABILITY M-2 

0 NO FLIGHT EXPERIENCE HL-10 



I 
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FLIGHT EXPERIMENTS IN PLANETARY SPACECRAFT 


TECHNOLOGY : AERODYNAMIC DECELERATION IN 
LOW-DENSITY ATMOSPHERES 


MISSION 

NEED 


0 DECELERATE THE 
VIKING LANDER FOR 
TERMINAL DESCENT 


FLIGHT 

EXPERIMENT 

NEEDS 


0 NO EXISTING EXPERIENCE 
WITH PARACHUTE DEPLOYMENT 
IN LOW DYNAMIC PRESSURES 


FLIGHT 

EXPERIMENTS 

(Typical) 


0 PEPP 

(PLANETARY ENTRY 
PARACHUTE PROGRAM) 


0 NO SIMULATION CAPABILITY 


0 BLDT 

(THE BALLOOrHAUNCHED 
DECELEPATOR TEST) 


OR POOR QUALITY 
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PB^^ERVATIONS ON THE PAST 


SPACE aiGHT EXPERIMENTS WERE UNDERTAKEN WHEN 


0 A NEED FOR THE TECHNOLOGY WAS 
CLEARLY ESTABLISHED 

0 DEVELOPMENT OF THE TECHNOLOGY 
REQUIRED aiGHT EXPERIMENTS 



OF PCO;'' 


‘ ’ -^.E IS 

'--alitv 


so WHAT DOES THIS SAY ABOUT 


LARGE SPACE ANTENNA 
SYSTEMS 

and , in particular, about 

FLIGHT EXPERIMENTS 

IN 

LA3GE SPACE ANTENNA SYSTEMS? 


FIRST....WHAT IS A 
LARGE SPACE ANTENNA SYSTEM ? 


IT IS A LARGE-AREA SPACFCRAR SYSTEM FOR TRANSMITTING ANO/OR RECEIVING 
ELECTROMAGNETIC ENERGY 


LARGE ENOUGH THAT 


IT CANNOT BE TRANSPORTED TO SPACE IN AN OPERATIONAL 
CONFIGURATION AND MUST BE 

- DEPLOYED 

- SPACE ASSEMBLED 

STRUCTURAL DENSITY MUST BE LOW 

~ DIFTICULT <IF NOT IMPOSSI BLE) TO GROUND TESY 

- WILL REQUIRE MULTIPOINT CONTROL AND BE 
SUBJECT TO STRONG INTERACTIONS BETWEEN THE 
STRUCTURAL AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 
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LARGE SPACE ANTENNA SYSTEMS 
ARE ^NEEDED* 


BECAUSE 

0 MANAGEIVIENT OF ELECTROMAGNETIC ENERGY IN SPACE 

- COLLECTING 
- FOCUSING 

- RECEIVING (SENSING) 

- REFLECTING 
- TRANSMiniNG 

IS ONE OF THE MOST IM. ORTANT FUNCTIONS OF SPACECRAFT SYSTEMS 


) IN Th • 'AANmGEMENT OF ELECTROMAGNETIC ENERGY, THERE ARE 
FEW GOOD SUBSTITUTES FOR PHYSICAL APERTURE 


SPEC ’FIC NEEDS FOR FLIGHT EXPERIMENTS 
IK LARGE SPACE ANTE.MNA SYSTEMS 


/ WHAT ARE THE SIGNIFICANT 
DEPARTURES FROM CURRENT DESIGN PRACTICE 
\ INVOLVING FLIGHT-SENSITIVE PARAMETERSi’ 


0 SPACE - BASED FUNCTIONAL TESTING 
0 FULL-SCALE DEPLOYMENT 
0 STRUCTURAL ALI GNMENT AND SURFACE ACCURACY 

0 MULTI POINT CONTROL OF HIGHLY FlEXI BLE SPACE SYSTEMS 


ORJGINAL rs 
OF POOR QiJALlTy 

DEPLOYMENT OF TARGE" SPACE 
ANTENNA SYSTEMS 


CURRENT ADVANCED 

DESIGN DEVELOPMENT 

PRACTICE 


NEED 

ULTIMATE 


0 ATS-F 


0 4-GORE TEST ARTICLE 


0 WRAP-RIB 0 WRAP-RIB 

0 METAL RIBS o COMPOSITE RIBS 


0 HIGH CONFIDENCE 
THAT LARGE 
ANTENNA CAN 
BE SUCCESSFULLY 
DEPLOYED IN SPACE 


0 9-M 


0 55-M 
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STRUCTURAL ALIGNMENT AND SURFACE ACCURACY 

HL 

"LARGE^ SPACE ANTENNA SYSTEMS 


CURRENT 

DESIGN 

PRACTICE 


ADVANCED 

DEVELOPMENT 


ULTIMATE 

NEED 


TDRSS 

0 RADIAL RIB 
0 6"M 


4-GORE SURFACE BREADBOARD 
0 HOOP-COLUMN CONCEPT 
0 50-M 


0 HIGH CONFIDENCE 
THAT REQUIRED 
SURFACE ACCURACY 
CAN BE ACHIEVED 
IN SPACE 


0 15 GHz 


ORIGINAL PAGE IS 
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I 


f 


I 

I 
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CONTROL OF HIGHLY FLEXIBLE SPACECRAFT 


CURRENT 
DESIGN PRACTICE 

ADVANCED 

DEVELOPMENT 

ULTIMATE 

NEED 

0 CONTROL OF "RIGID" 
SPACECRAFT WITH 
LOCALIZED FLEXIBILITIES 

(Typical) 

LXKHEED 

PROOF OF CONCEPT 
(P.O.C.) 

A VALIDATED CAPABILITY 
TO PRECISELY POINT AND 
CONTROL THE FIGURE OF 
STRUCTURAL SYSTEMS 
WHICH 


ORlGtNM. Pf® J* 
OE POOR QUALITY 

-STRONGLY INTERACT 
WITH THE CONTROL 
SYSTEM 

-CANNOT BE 
STRUCTURALLY TESTED 
ON THE GROUND 



so ARE FLIGHT EXPERIMENTS ^NEEDED* 

FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
LARGE SPACE ANTENNA SYSTEMS ? 


YES.... BECAUSE page b 

POOR QUALITY 

0 LARGE SPACE ANTENNAS ARE "NEEDED" 

0 LARGE SPACE ANTENNA SYSTEMS 
SIGNIFICANTLY DEPART FROM 
CURRENT DESIGN PRACTICE 

IN AREAS THAT ARE SENSITIVE TO FLIGHT PARAMETERS 

0 FULL-SCALE DEPLOYMENT FUNCTIONAL TESTING 
0 VALIDATION OF SURFACE ACCURACY 
0 CONTROL OF STRUCTURAL SYSTEMS WHICH 

- STRONGLY INTERACT WITH THE CONTROL SYSTEM 

- CANNOT BE STRUCTURALLY TESTED ON THE GROUND 


"ONE THING WE LEARN 
FROM HISTORY.... 


IS THAT WE NEVER 


LEARN FROM HISTORY” 




0^U5!NAL 

POOP r. '^V.iTY 


0 WE STI LL HAVE NOT FOUND THE HARD USER FOR LARGE SPACE ANTENNA SYSTEMS 


0 HOWEVER 

0 'URGE" SPACE ANTENNAS REPRESENT A PLATEAU IN SPACECRAFT 
TECHNOLOGY RATHER THAN EVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENT 

0 AND IN SUCH CASES 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE FULL MISSION POTENTIAL USUALLY 
FOLLOWS TECHNOLOGY DEMONSTRATION 

0 WE SHOULD THEREFORE 

0 PRESS ON WITH THE GROUND • BASED TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 


0 DOUBLE OUR EFFORTS TO "SELL" A WELL -CONCEIVED SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 
FLIGHT EXPERIMENT TO ALL POTENTIAL USERS UNTIL 

0 THE USERS BECOME CONSTITUENTS 
0 THE "NEEDS" MOTIVATE A COMMITMENT 


REFERENCE 
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CONTROL DESIGN ISSUES 

The control systems design issues for large space structure were described 
in a previous paper in this compilation (ref. 1). The figure below shows the 
issues in summary form. Each of them can be addressed by a robotics experiment. 
Thus the following figure gives the seven reasons that an experiment which defines 
a teleoperator or a robot or uses the RMS can be effective in answering the major 
LSS control systems design issues. 


LSS Control 


Robotics in Sracc 



Dynamics of Combined Flexible and Rigid Body 



Disturbances and Their Effect on Control Bandwidth . 


Non'Collocated Sensors and Actuators 



vibration 
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CONTROL SYSTEM DESIGN ISSUES 

1. Both LSS and Robots in Space have many closely spaced stnuctural mooes because 

OF THE USE OF LIGHTWEIGHT MATERIALS. 

2. The control requirements are dictated by the disturbances expected and the 

SPEED OF RESPONSE REQUIRED TO ADEQUATELY MEET THE MISSION REQUIREMENTS. 

3. For Robots^ speed is often sacrificed to make the structural interactions 

UNIMPORTANT (DITTO FOR LSS CONTROL). ThE REQUIREMENTS ARE OFTEN 
compromised by this approach ( ACCUR<kCY IS LOST OR SPEED OF MOTION 
AND WASTED TIME FOR A ROBOT RESULTS) 

4. If the CONTROL BANDWIDTH IS MADE URGE« YHi^N A STRUCTURAL AND CONTROL INTER* 

ACTION RESULTS. 

5. Geometry changes make the control structural interaction difficult to 

DEAL WITH (Modes change with geometry^ both their freq. and shape). 

6. To COPE WITH GEOMETRY CHANGES THERE MUST BE SOME FORM OF ADAPTATION. 

7. Since motion of t.ie end effector is critical^ and since the control is not 

ACHIEVED OY MOVING ONLY THE END EFFECTOR (ONLY THE ROBOT'S JOINTS)/ 

NON-COLLOCATION OF SENSORS AND ACTUATORS IS THE NORM/ NOT THE EXCEPTION., 
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TRIPLE-DUTY ROBOT/LSS CONTORL EXPERIMENT 


O^AL page (s 
Of ’ POOR quality 


The robot experiment does triple duty. It gives a robotics control demon- 
stration, It brings the large space structures control technology to an effective 
state of readiness, and It could provide a useful robot when the experiment Is 
finished. 


1. Denomstrate Robot Control For Fast fUNiPULATOR 

0 Geometry Changes 
0 Non-colocation 
0 Nide Banonioth 

2. Demonstrate LSS Control 

0 Accomodate Hioeband Disturbances 
0 Plus all Issues Above 

3. Design and Demonstrate a Dextrous Naniruutor 
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There are three major options In such an experiment. First, use the RKS. 
Because cf design llmitlons, safety of fligh considerations, and difficult 
with modifications of the computer for the RMS controller, this may not be the 
most desirable alternative. 

Second, use a flexible arm that Is going to be put on the Shuttle for other 
reasons (such as the handling and positioning aid (HPA)). Third, design a new 
dexetrous manipulator or teleoperator. 


1* Use the RMS 

* To MAKE NON-COLLOCATED SENSORS AND ACTUATORS^ 

USE FEEDBACK FROM THE END EFFECTOR 

* Geometry changes are there 

* Increase bandwidth of control by moving RMS faster 

2. Use HPA 

* More rigid than RMS 

* May not be used 

3, Separate teleoperator experiment 

* In conjunction with STEP 

* Makes sense from evolution of robotics and 

TELEOPERATORS IN SPACE 
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handling and positioning arm 
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device is «ttractive^«us”a) It flgt- s. This 

(2) the control system Is not e exper- 

6* cooMned with th< STEP wTlet. s*f“y-o'-f1l9ht device, end (3) ,t ?ol,ld 
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I . INTRODUCTION 
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Experience gained through the Shuttle Orbital Flight Test (OFT) 
program has matured the engineering understanding of the Shuttle 
on-orbit control system. This paper will briefly review the geneology 
of the control systems (called digital autopilots, or DAPs, and used by 
the Shuttle for on-orbit operations) , examine tha flight experience 
gained during the flight test program within the context of pre-flight 
analysis and test results, and address issues for the operational 
phase of the Shuttle, including constraints upon both operations and 
analysis still required to increase confidence in the Shuttle's ability 
to handle capabilities not experienced during the flight test pro- 
gram. 


Two orbital autopilots have resulted from computer memory and 
time constraints on a flight control system, with many different, 
flight phase unique requirements. The transition DAP, used for 
insertion and deorbit, has more active sensors and redundancy but a 
less complex data processing scheme excluding state estimation with 
fewer choices of operational mode. The on-orbit DAP has capabilities 
to support operations and long term orbit operations, but generally 
has only a subset of the sensors available for data acquisition, 
requiring state estimation. 

Extensive pre-flight simulation and design analysis permitted 
good prediction of performance whenever the environment was properly 
modelled. QMS residuals, RCS propellant usage, and flexure 
sensitivity during flight tests were close to expectation. 

Most unexpected DAP response in flight can be traced to 
unmodelled disturbances. Recognition of these factors and their 
incorporation into simulation have permitted good reconstruction of 
flight data. 


Vernier jets have been found to be limited in life with high ■ 

duty cycle rates in flight. High maneuver rates, large disturbance | 

torques, and procedural errors inducing simultaneous commands from ^ 

two control laws have all been responsible for increasing vernier i 

activity. Procedures must be carefully constructed to maximize 
vernier life. Deadbands must be kept as large as possible, maneuvers | 

may require primary jets more often, and some restrictive software j 

lockouts will be required. ^ 


Finally, much work remains to be done to assure effective 
orbiter control during payload ope’'c'tions, Payload/orbiter dynamic ' 

interaction could induce excess RCS activity without adequate control 
margins being provided by effective pre-mission screening. RMS I 

dynamics can couple into the orbiter dynamics, and mission specific ] 

DAP I-loads must reflect these effects. 1 
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TOPICS OF DISCUSSION 


• The orbital flight digital autopilots (DAPs) 

• Flight axparianca varsus pra-flight test rasults 

- Mott in-flight parformanca as pradictad in simulation 

- Transition DAP showad axpactad orbitar flaxura sansitivity 

- Soma unmodallad disturbancas affactad DAP parformanca 

a Soma suggastad constraints on future missions based on flight axparianca 
a Analysis required to support undamonttratad capabilities 
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II. THE ORBITAL FLIGHT AUTOPILOTS 


There are two orbital Digital Autopilots (DAPs) which operate at 
all times from main engine cutoff in ascent to entry interface at 
descent. Originally only a single autopilot was developed, out 
computational and memory constraints from a multitude of flight phase 
specific requirements necessitated a division into two separate 
autopilots. 

The Transition DAP operates during orbital insertion and deorbit 
and includes orbiter stabalization between Space Shuttle Main Engine 
(SSME) cutoff and External Tank (ET) separation, the re-orientation, 
orbit circularization, Orbital Maneuvering System (OMS) burns, the 
deorbit burn, and dumping of excess forward Reaction Control System 
(RCS) propellant for entry center-of-gravity control. 

The On-Orbit DAP includes all payload deployment related 
capabilities as well as orbit maintenance and maneuver functions. 

The differences in functional requirements of the two DAPs led 
to different sensor and actuator configurations as well as different 
data processing mechanizations. The Transition DAP with coarse 
attitude control requirements excludes use of the six 25-lb vernier 
jets. Rate Gyro Assemblies (RGAs) are available for angular rate 
data due to ascent and entry requirements for these sensors. 

Inertial Measurement Units (IMUs) are operational at this time but 
CPU time constraints permit incorporating the IMU data only once 
every 960 ms which is inconsistent with the DAP cycle time of 80 ms. 
Therefore, the IMU is used only to correct the RGA bias with rates 
and attitudes derived directly from the RGA data (through digital 
bending filters which have been added for STS-5 and subsequent 
flights). For the sake of design simplicity, no state estimation is 
done, which makes the control system sensitive to the Multiplexer/ 
Demultiplexer (MDM) quantization of 0.04 deg/sec in pitch and yaw and 
0.08 deg/sec in roll. The RGA data is corrupted by random noise with 
a 1 sigma value of approximately one quantum. 

The On-Orbit DAP includes all RCS and OMS system capability. 

RGAs are not available, requiring state estimation using IMU data to 
obtain angular rate and disturbance acceleration information. The 
IMU is processed every 160 ms with an 80 ms DAP cycle time, thus 
requiring extrapolation as well as estimation. 

Redundancy requirements vary between the two DAPs. The 
Transition DAP does all the flight critical operations in orbit, 
necessitating use of all three IMUs and four RGAs as well as four 
primary General Purpose Computers (GPCs). The On-Orbit DAP, used for 
most of the typical mission, functi^^ns in a power-critical 
environment. Usually one IMU and two GPCs are used, although a full 
complement of three IMUs may be made temporarily available for 
critical operations. 
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• Orbital flight eontroi spans all thraa flight phasas from main angina cutoff 
to antry intarfaee, aach with unique •equiramentt 

- OrbittI insertion 

■ Mated orbiter/ET coast 

■ ET separation 

B OMS*1/OMS-2 orbit circularization bums 

- On-orbit operation 

B Payload operations (tight attitude control may be 
required) 

■ RMS operations 

B Proximity operations 

B RCS/OMS orbit changas 

B Inertial or LVLH maneuvers and track 

B Propellant use balancing 

- Deorbit 

B Deorbit bum 

a RCS propellant dump 


TRANSITION/ON-ORBIT DAP 
TYPICAL FLIGHT PROFILE 


ON-ORBIT/PAYLOAD 

OPERATIONS 
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Computer core and CPU time overloads from multitude of non-overlapping 
functions forced split of the three phases into separate software loads with two DAPs 
— Transition for insertion and deorbit 
— On-orbit 

Transition DAP has maximum avionic redundancy and design simplicity to 
support flight critical operations 

— Ail sensors and computers powered to span critical flight burns 
— RCS capability only that required for doors closed operations 
(primaries only) 

On-orbit DAP has full payload support capability 

— RCS capability includes options for payload activity 

■ Choice of primary and vernier operations 

■ RCS control can be optimized for RMS operations in 
several positions 

— Attitude control precision possible to 0.01 deg relative to sensor 
platform 


Data processing differs between DAPs 

— Transition DAP uses rate fiyro assemblies (RGAs) without state 
estimation 

■ RGAs available due to ascent and entry requirements 

■ State estimation eliminated to save core (reduced 
accuracy of state knowledge acceptable for transition) 

- On-orbit DAP uses inertial measurement unit (IMU) as only 
attitude/angular rate sensor with state estimation 

■ RGAs powered down to conserve energy 

■ Reduced CPU time load compared to insertion permitted 
6.25 Hz IMU read rate 
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SENSORY DATA PATHS TO DAP 


TRANSITION DAP 



ON-ORBIT DAP 


forward 
RCS 
angular 
rata changa 
aitimatai 
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III. FLIGHT EXPERIENCE VERSUS PRE-FLIGHT TEST RESULTS 


The dynamical features ot the two orbital autopilots were 
extensively tested and well understood by the design community before 
the first Shuttle flight. Consequently most flight experience has 
validated expected performance* However, some unexpected in-flight 
disturbances produce interesting responses characteristic of the 
unique dynamics of each DAP. 

Precise OMS and RCS control has been demonstrated for both DAPs 
within the limits of the RCS and OMS actuator granularity. Also, the 
on-orbit DAP, with state estimation, shows the expected resistance to 
orbiter-alone flexure modes tit 0.47 Hz or higher frequencies. 

The transition DAP, with< it the digital filters on the first 
four missions, was sensitive to flexure at frequencies beyond 4 Hz. 

Main engine slewing during orbiter/ET mated coast excited one such 
mode inducing rate oscillations sufficient to induce 1.04 Hz periodic 
RCS firings (1.04 Hz was the SSME step rate). The results are 
illustrated in the figures that follow. 

The transition DAP is also .ulnerable to variable initial 
conditions, such as on STS-3 where an early auxiliary power unit (APU) 
shutdown occurred, causing an unsymmetric SSME thrust tailoff with 
high initial rates on the mated orbiter/ET configuration. A special 
high rotation acceleration feature of the transition mated coast 
logic proved valuable in assuring that the rates were properly damped 
before ET separation 12 seconds after transition DAP initiation. 

The on-orbit DAP showed response signatures to several 
unanticipated disturbances. Included were payload bay door motion 
and remote manipulator system (RMS) activity induced orbiter rate 
disturbances. 

Plume impingement of expanding gas jets on orbiter structure 
affected both DAPs. Residual dump of SSME propellants at OMS-1 burn 
initiation caused hydrogen impingement on the port wing with the 
resultant roll rate disturbance and OMS pitch actuator transient that 
is illustrated. The on-orbit use of vernier jets caused jet plume 
impingement on the body flap with a resultant reduction of net 
thrust. Due to a feed forward extrapolation feature of the state 
estimator based on preflight jet acceleration estimates, significant 
estimator transients occurred, as illustrated, causing increased vernier 
propellant usage and duty cycles. 

Trapped water in the tiles on STS-4 was found to induce a 
diurnal disturbance torque response. Effective gravity gradient 
attitude hold capability was precluded until water bakeout. The 
disturbance is illustrated, as is the gravity gradient hold profile 
after bakeout. 
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FLIGHT EXPERIENCE VERSUS PRE-FLIGHT TEST RESULTS 


• Mott in-flight ptrformanct n prtdictsd in simulation 

- Nominal OMS bums produea ratidual vaiocitias of 0^ ft/t/axis 
or Ian 

— Tight attituda control faasibla with tha RCS 

■ Primary jat bahavior good to balow 1.0 dag daadband 
and 0.2 dag/t rata limit 

■ Vamiar Jat bahavior good to wall bolow 0.1 dag 
daadband and 0.02 dag/t ra*a limit 

— On-orbit DAP imantitiva to orbitar flaxura during RCS activity 

■ Lowatt orbitar fraquancy (with doors opanad) it 
0.47 Hz 

a Enimator attenuation at 0.4 7 Hz it at least a factor 

of 20 (doors closed fratnianciat are higher, to 
attenuation is greater) 


ON-ORBIT DAP 

STATE ESTIMATOR FREQUENCY RESPONSE 


MAXIMUM 
GAIN FOR 
ORBITER ALONE 
FLEXURE MOOES 



0.1 

FREQUENCY (Hzl 
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• Expected trensition DAP sensitivity to direct use of flexure-sensitive rate 
gyro data caused in flight RCS response to main engine slewing 

- Flight response somewhat worse than expectation due to closer 
than predicted correlation between mated coast pitch mode 
frequency and DAP cycle time (frequency approximately 4 
minor cycles) 

- Filters already added as of STS-5 should eliminate RCS response 
to orbKer bending modes 

• Some unmodeiled disturbances affected DAP performance 

— Early ascent auxiliary power unit shutdown on STS-3 caused 
high initial mated coast rates 

a Stuck main engine throttle position caused unsymmetric 
thrust tailoff 

■ Mated rates at start of transition DAP were (-0.08. -0.5, 
+0 J deg/s) 

a Substantial RCS activity was required to damp rates 
before tank separation 


FLEXURE INDUCED TRANSITION DAP RCS ACTIVITY 


STS-2 MATED COAST PITCH RATES FROM 12.5 Hz SAMPLED DATA DOWNLISTED 
BY THE BACKUP COMPUTER 


U) 


0.5 di^q/s 


MECO 




RCS PULSE , 

AT EACH deg/s RATE LIMIT 

CROSSING J 

316 15 18 41.0000 



MECO TO DUMP SSME 
SLEW BEGINS AND 
TUMBLE VALVE OPENS 


316 15 18 47.0000> 
— t(GMT d;h:m:s) 


316 15 18 53.0000* 
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FLIGHT EXPERIENCE VERSUS PRE-FL.GHT TEST RESULTS (CONT.) 


• Swim unmod«fM di$turbancn (Cent.) ORIGINAL PAGE fS 

iDF POOR O'JALITY 

— Vthicit rttn trt afficttd by payload door motioM 

■ Opaning or cloiing of ona door at a tima provide diitiirbanca 
aecalarations up to 0.006 dag/|2 

— Inadaquata praflight pluma ImpinganMot modalling influancad tyitam 
bahavlor 

a LH2 dump during OMS-1 burn producad paak orbitar roll 
rataa of -0.8 dag/( dua to pkima impingmant on port wing 
a Aft down firing vamiar jat impingamant off body flap eauiai 

45^<thniit Ion 

a Pitch mtrol accalaration vary unsy mmatrie 
t-f pitch controlZ-pHch control ■ 2.2) 
a Unmodallad affact dagradad ttata estimator parfor m anca 
on STS-1 

a Vamiar duty cycias ware higher than predicted until 
DAP l-loadt were revised to include impingement 
effects 

— Active attitude control during RMS motion increases RCS activity 
a 8TS-3 unloaded arm tile survey caused 1% vernier duty 
cycle with 0.3 deg deadband 


OMS-1 LH2 dump DISTURBANCE PROFILE FROM STS-1 


ORBITER 
ROLL RATE 
(dag/s) 
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STS-1 

VERNIER PITCH RATE OVERSHOOT 



kFT DOWNFIRING VERNIER JET FORCE MAGNITUDE (Ibf) 
MODELED (STS-1) MEASURED 

24.0 13.2 


FLIGHT EXPERIENCE VERSUS PRE-FLIGHT TEST RESULTS (CONT.) 


• Some unmodelled disturbences (Cont.) 

— Voletizetion of trepped water ir thermal tiles can prevent 
passive attitude control 
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Gravity gradient/aero torque balance test early in 
STS-4 mission aborted with 100+ deg roll attitude 
error due to unpredicted venting 




8TS-4 SECOND QRAVITV GRADIENT TEST 
(ON MET DAY 1 WITH VOLATIZINQ WATER) 
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OF POOR QUALITY 



178/2) :2S 178/22;4S 

GMT (minutM) 


STS-4 MET DAY 2 GRAVITY GRADIENT TEST 
(AFTER VENTING STOPPED) 



L_^,- I „i . _ i. ... . . » 

17 18 19 20 2 

GMT (hours) ON DAY 170 


IV. SOME SUGGESTED CONSTRAINTS ON FUTURE 
MISSIONS BASED ON PLIGHT EXPERIENCE 




Operational experience with the on-orbit autopilot and 
supporting hardware has demonstrated some responses in particular 
applications that produce some undesirable propellant expenditures 
and potential reduction in vernier jet life. 

The verniers have been found to have less of a lifetime duty cycle 
capability than expected, with the ultimate limits determined in 
part by cyclic thermal shock effects in the ceramic jet lines. The 
rotation control capability of the vernier jets is highly coupled 
between body axes, making many duty cycles inevitable to achieve 
commanded rate changes. Experience has shown that high vernier 
maneuver rates (above 0.2 deg/s) compound the situation because of 
excessive jet on time. With tight rate limits and deadbands along 
with high maneuver rates, the limit vernier control authority may 
induce a target attitude overshoot with required rate reversal, 
resulting in extra jet activity (as illustrated). Also, RMS motion 
induces orbiter rate changes sufficient to increase vernier 
activity. Use of APUs on-orbit to test aero surfaces can cause 
venting torques, which tax vernier control, causing high cycle rates 
and high peak jet temperatures. 

Crew procedural errors can also increase vernier activity. An 
open loop angular rate compensation capability exists which can be 
inadvertently selected with phase plane control active (this will 
change starting STS-12). As is illustrated and has happended 
several times in flight, the simultaneous commands derived by two 
incompatible control laws result in very high vernier cycle rates. 

The lesson flight experience suggests is to restrict vernier 
usage to low maneuver rates, use primaries with large disturbances, 
and carefully select rate and attitude deadbands to conform with the 
true requirements. Failure to observe the guidelines could increase 
operational cost due to frequent jet changeout, and reduce orbit stay 
time from excess propellant expenditures. Also, software lockout of 
any simultaneous use of incompatible control laws seems advisable. 
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SOME SUGGESTED CONSTRAINTS ON FUTURE MISSIONS BASED 
ON FLIGHT EXPERIENCE 

• Vcmitn mutt bt prottcttd againit excttsivt duty cycling (tharmal itiock 
forced roplacamant after STS>4) 

- Uic primariat for manauvart at rates higher than 0.2 dag/i 

■ Low vamiar control authority oauiat maneuver 
overshoot whan stopping high rates with extra 
iat activity to damp out arron 

- Use primariat whan doors are closed 

■ Evaporators observed to causa largr disturbance 
torques which stress vernier control capability 

- Restrict vernier use whan RMS motion commanded 

a Momentum exchange of payload and orbiter during 
RMS acceleration can cause much unnecessary jet 
activity to control orbiter rates (as saen from STS*3 
unloaded arm tile survey - affect will be much worse 
with payloads) 

- Avoid use of open loop rotation rate compensation during dosed 
loop attitude control 

a COAS alignment maneuver on STS-3 caused high duty 
cycling due to incompatibility of compensation and 
phase plane control laws 

■ Closed loop control compensation inhibit has been 
approved effective STS- 1 7 
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EXAMPLE 

STS-3 HIGH RATE VRCS MANEUVER 
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(RATE INCREASED BY CREW WHEN MANEUVER WAS IN PROGRESS) 




TIME (minutM) 


VRCS MANEUVER WITH ROTATION COMPENSATION 
(AFT JET ACTIVITY FROM SIMULATION REPRODUCING STS-3 
COAS MANEUVER WITH 0.003 deg/i COMPENSATION THRESHOLD) 



TIME(i) 
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SOME SUGGESTED CONSTRAINTS (CONT.) 


• Carefully choose attitude deadbands and maneuver rates to save propellant 
and duty cycling during maneuvers 

— Excessively small deadbands during maneuvers cause target 
overshoot with extra RCS recovery activity (similar to 
effect of high VRCS maneuver rate) 

— Care must be taken when collapsing deadbands 

■ PRCS tight deadband test on STS-4 never achieved 
stable limit cycle in allocated time ('^2 min.) due 

to excessive residual rates when deadbands were reduced 

■ Tight deadbands with high maneuver rates specified 
can cause repeated cycling to maneuver mode to 
correct large transient errors 


X 
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IV. ANALYSIS REQUIRED TO SUPPORT UNDEMONSTRATED CAPABILITY 


Payload deployment experience thus far is restricted to PAN-D 
use on STS-5 and manipulation of RMS payloads less than 1000 Ibm on 
STS-3 and 4. Many dynamical interactions between different classes 
of payloads, the orbiter, and/or the RMS are possible, some with 
undesirable forced RCS oscillations resulting if the DAP closes the 
control loop. 

Studies of dynamic interaction must be conducted which quantify 
the influences of different types of dynamical coupling such as from 
flexure and rotating bodies. In each case a method must be devised 
to evaluate stability and control margins available that are needed 
to contend with unanticipated disturbances either external or 
introduced by the crew. 

In the case of the RMS, envelopes of acceptable operation must 
be derived as a function of payload characteristics. Alternate 
I-loads slots are available for vernier use during RMS operation, but 
they can effectively be used only after computational methodologies 
to generate the I- loads are developed which incorporate arm flexure 
effects, simultaneous orbiter attitude control during commanded RMS 
motion can complicate the analysis, particularly for large payloads. 

Clearly the orbital envelope of operation has not been stretched 
to anywhere near the intended limits. Further analysis, verification, 
and possibly DAP design updates are required to permit many desired 
payload support operations. 

ORIGINAL PAGE fS 
OF POOR QUALITY 
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ANALYSIS REQUIRED TO SUPPORT UNDEMONSTRATED CAPABILITIES 


• Payload/orbiter dynamic interaction studies 

- Influence of payload manipulations on PCS closed loop 
operation must be quantified 

■ Inertial effects 

■ Flexure effects 

■ Spinning payload coupling effects 

— Required control margins must be specified for payload 

■ DAP parameter variation effects to be included 

■ Payload physical characteristics must be taken 
into account 

• RMS/FCS closed loop behavior 

- Stationary arm control envelopes must be evaluated as a 
function of payload mass properties 

•> Method for optimal selection of DAP I -loads for payloads 
deployed on the arm to be developed 

- Effects of attitude control during commanded arm motion 
must be studied 
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INTRODUCTION 
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The NASA Office of Aeronautics and Space Technology 
(OAST) is actively planning future utilization of the Space 
Transportation System (STS) for technology experiments in space. 

STEP is the acronym for the Space Technology Experiment Platform, 
a Shuttle>borne experiment support facility for use by structures, 
structural dynamics, and controls technology flight experiments. 

STEP represents a key element in OAST's commitment to STS utilization. 

The STEP concept is undergoing definition for OAST by 
Langley Research Center. 

This paper discusses the STEP concept and definition process, 
summarizes the results obtained to date on the configuration and 
function capability, and presents preliminary schedule information. 
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STEP CONCEPT 
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As mentioned in previous papers, flight experiments are 
required in order to accelerate the use of new and high-risk 
technology that holds promise for new capability, improved 
performance, and reduced costs. This is particularly true in 
new technologies for large, lightweight and flexible structures. 
Maturing ground technology programs in these areas are reaching 
the point at which further progress and valuable data need to be 
obtained in the relevant environment of space. 

As illustrated in figure 1, STEP'S objective is to provide 
B link between the structures, structural dynamics, and controls 
research community (NASA, other governmental agencies, universities, 
and industry) and the relevant space environment conditions (zero 
gravity, absence of atmospheric damping, and wide thermal excur- 
sions) which are accessible through the use of NASA's Space Trans- 
portation System (STS). If one thinks of the STS and the Space con- 
ditions it can access as being analogous to a wind tunnel, STEP 
becomes the sting balance upon which test articles are mounted 
within the tunnel. 

To provide such a link, STEP should be configured specifically 
to support these disciplines and should be responsive to the spe- 
cialized weight, volume, measurement instrumentation, and opera- 
tional requirements that they impose. 

To facilitate easy access to the STS and to provide a cost- 
effective link, STEP should utilize standardized hardware and 
management interfaces with the STS to the maximum extent possible, 
consistent with the experiment requirements. 

To serve the research-oriented user community effectively, 

STEP should be operated as a research facility and should be respon- 
sive to evolving research opportunities. These opportunities will 
involve a series of flight experiments conducted over a span of 
several years, thus requiring STEP to have a capability for reuse 
several times per year. 
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PROVIDE SPACE 

environment: 

• ZERO GRAVITY 

• ABSENCE OF ATMOSPHERIC 

DAMPING 

• WIDE THERMAL 

EXCURSIONS 


CONFIGURED TO: 

• SUPPORT STRUCTURES. DYNAMICS 

AND CONTROLS DISCIPLINES 

• UTILIZE STANDARDIZED HARDWARE 

AND MGMT. INTERFACE WITH STS 

• OPERATE AS A RESEARCH FACILITY 

• PROVIDE MULTIPLE FLIGHT CAPABILITY 

• MANAGED BY LaRC 


CONSISTS OF: 
•NASA 

• OTHER GOVERNMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

•UNIVERSITIES 

•INDUSTRY 


Figure 1.- STEP concept 
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The Langley Research Center's STEP Project Office is 
conducting an in-house definition study of the STEP concept. 

The process of definition is illustrated in figure 2. Several 
potential large space structures, structural dynamics, and 
controls technology flight experiments were used to synthesize 
mission requirements. These requirements, coupled with STS 
capabilities and constraints and STEP ground rules, were used as 
drivers for system and subsystem requirements and have culminated 
in a preliminary statement of STEP capabilities. 

Figure ^ illustrates several typical flight experiments that 
were used to synthesize weight, volume, data handling, command, 
and power requirements. These particular experiments were used 
because they represented different levels of complexity. MAST 
represents component level technology experiments, while the 
structures/control interaction experiment has an all-up system 
flavor tending to define the upper boundary on requ5- ^d capability. 
Experiment classes that are simpler than MAST are also being con- 
sidered to ensure that the STEP interface mechanization does not 
force an otherwise inherently simple experiment to become complex. 

An initial definition task involved the selection of an 
appropriate payload carrier to serve as the basic structural 
interface with the Shuttle orbiter and to provide for mounting 
the flight experiment and STEP electronics. Figure 4 lists the 
options considered, identifies the option selected, and summarizes 
the selection rationale. 

The Modular Payload Support Structure (MPSS) being developed 
by MBB in Germany consists of basic carbon fiber struts and 
titanium node elements from which a variety of configurations can 
be assembled. British Aerospace is developing derivatives of the 
basic Spacelab pallet to provide half-pallet and quarter-pallet 
sections to increase modularity. The Multipurpose Experiment 
Support Structure (MPESS) developed by Teledyne Brown Engineering 
is an aluminum truss structure bridging the cargo bay which is 
attached to the orbiter through trunnions and a keel fitting. The 
Experiment Support System (ESS) is being developed for the Air 
Force by Lockheed Missiles and Space Corporation. 
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Figure 2.- STEP feasibility and system definition process. 


MAST STRUCTURES/CONTROLS 

INTERACTION 



Figure 3.- Typical flight experiments. 
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PAYLOAD CARRIER OPTIONS 
CONSIDERED 


NBB 
BAE 

TELEDYNE BROWN 
LMSC 

OPTION SELECTED 
SPACELAB PALLET 


" SPACELAB PALLET 

* MODULAR PAYLOAD SUPPORT STRUCTURE (MPSS) 

* SPACELAB PALLET DERIVATIVES 

“ MULTIPURPOSE EXPERIMENT SUPPORT STRUCTURE (MPESS) 
“ EXPERIMENT SUPPORT SYSTEM 


RATIONALE 

- PALLET STRUCTURE DEVELOPED AND SPACE QUALIFIED WITH FLIGHT EXPERIENCE 
IN THE SORTIE MODE 

- MATCHES WEIGHT AND VOLUME NEEDS 

- PHYSICAL AND MANAGEMENT INTERFACES DEVELOPED 

- CONSISTENT WITH NASA/ESA AGREEMENTS 


Figure 4.- Payload carrier selection. 
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The configuration being considered for STEP is shown in 
figure 5. This configuration is comprised of three major elements: 
(1) a standard Spacelab pallet, (2) a modular experiment interface 
structure, and (3) pallet-mounted electronics. 

The Spacelab pallet is a rigid U-shaped structure about 
2.9 meters long attached to the orbiter through trunnions and 
keel fittings. The pallet provides a standardized structural 
interface with the orbiter. The plan is to obtain the Spacelab 
pallet from NASA's Spacelab pallet system inventory on a dedicated 
basis. 

The experiment interface structure element consists of three 
modular shelf-type sections that tie into pallet hard points. The 
two outboard sections are each roughly one-quarter of the pallet 
length, while the center section is approximately one-half the 
length. The sizes are chosen to correspond with the pallet hard 
point locations and to provide modular flexibility. 

In addition to the shelf sections, a unit for one degree of 
freedom rotation is provided to accommodate experiments that 
require stowage horizontal with respect to the orbiter cargo bay 
during launch, descent, and landing but need to be rotated to a 
vertical or near-vertical position for operation. A quarter- 
section shelf is used for this mode to maximize available volume. 

Experiments that can be vertically accommodated within the 
Shuttle cargo bay door envelope will be mounted directly on the 
shelf sections, with the number of sections used in this mode 
dependent upon the experiment mounting footprint. 

The STEP electronics are mounted either on pallet-provided 
cold plates or directly to the pallet. In figure 5, electronics 
are shown packaged in a single box directly beneath a shelf section, 
but they may also be mounted on the sloping surfaces of the pallet 
in a distributed manner. 
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KEY ELEMENTS 


• ^ ACELAB PALLET 

• MODULAR INTERFACE STRUCTURE 

• PALLET-MOUNTED ELECTRONICS 


Figure 5.- STEP configuration. 
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STEP FUNCTIONAL CAPABILITY 


Figure 6 outlines the functional capability envisioned 
for the STEP subsystems. The feasibility and system definition 
activities have not been completed; thus» these stated capabilities 
represent a preliminary baseline. 

STEP capability can be summarized in the following manner. 

STEP is a software-controlled system that provides autonomous 
command, control, data handling and storage, thus freeing the 
experimenter from many restrictions normally incurred by having 
to integrate experiment software and data storage needs within 
available Shuttle orbiter resources and time lines. 
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A preliminary STEP development schedule is presented in 
figure 7. The activity is currently in Phase A with completion 
scheduled for January 1933, During the system definition phase, 
the STEP capabilities will be tested against a wider cross section 
of potential flight experiments and modified appropriately. The 
development phase involves an in-house design and fabrication 
activity of the modular experiment interface structure subsystem 
and a competitively placed contractural effort for the electronics 
design and fabrication. This will culminate in a first launch 
availability in 1987. 

A preliminary operations flow schedule is presented in 
figure 8. This flow is based on two flights per year with a 
typical integration cycle of 18 months. Experiment hardware will 
be required approximately 6 months prior to launch for STEP 
compatibility testing and STS physical integration. 


CY 

• FEASIBILITY 

PRE PHASE "A" 

PHASE "A" 

• SYSTEM DEFINITION 

• SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 

EXP INTERFACE STRUCTURE 
ELECTRONICS 

• SYSTEM OPERATIONS 

EXPERIMENT/STS INTEGRATION 
EXPERIMENT/STS INTEGRATION 

FY 


Figure 7.- STEP development schedule. 
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The Solar Array Flight Experiment (SAFE) on-orbit experiment for measurement of 
large structures dynamics consists of a dynamic sensing system designed to record 
and analyze the dynamic characteristics of the SAFE. 

The early availability of the SAFE and Its basic large space structure character- 
istics make It a logical candidate for verification of the sensing system and the eval- 
uation technique. 

The characteristics of the solar array which place It well within the generic 
class of large space structures are: 

1. Large size 

2. Low natural frequencies 

3. Mechanical complexity of its extendable/retractable mast 

4. The Inability to dynamically test In the Earth's atmosphere and In one g 

The fourth characteristic Is due to Its size, air damping dominance of the 
blanket, and structural instability In one g. 

The specific characteristics of the solar array are shown In figures 1 and 2 and 
Illustrate the applicability to large space structures. 


• ARRAY WT - 228 Kg 

BLANKET - 132 Kg 
mast - 40 Kg 
CONTAINER - 40 Kg 
COVER ASSY -14 Kg 

• FREQUENCY -.033 -.4 Hi 

• ARRAY LENGTH - 3101 CM 

• ARRAY WIDTH - 400 CM 

• MAX. ALLOWABLE BM 120.B N-m 



Figure 1 
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The basic objectives of the solar array dynamics experiment are; 

1. Demonstrate the technology readiness of an on-orblt remote sensing 
dynamic data processing and recording system for use in large space structure response 
measurements. 


2. Process remotely sensed data to obtain solar array dynamic character- 
istics for correlation with analysis and ground test and application to response con- 
trol techniques. 

To accomplish these objectives, a remote sensing system Is being developed. The 
sensing system, an adaptation of a multifield star tracker. Is being developed by 
MSFC. The technique Is Illustrated In figure 3. The emitter, positioned at the base 
of the solar array, illuminates the array of retroref lectors. The retroref lectors 
return the emitted energy to the receiver. The receiver focuses the reflector Images 
on a solid-state sensor. A scanner samples the sensor and feeds reflector Image 
positions to a microprocessor. The microprocessor computes the dynamic array I'isplace- 
ment from the Initial, or rest position and provides a digital output through a data 
conditioner to a digital tape recorder. The recorder data Is stored and returned for 
ground processing. 

Ground processing will define the dynamic characteristics of the array such as 
frequencies, mode shapes, and damping. These characteristics will be used to verify 
math models, provide test-defined inputs for control software, and provide zero g 
correlation to one g ground test daf 


SOLAR ARRAY FLIGHT EXPERIMENT 
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The on-orblt configuration and the basic sensing system characteristics ere 
shown In figures 4 and 3. Twenty-three standoff retroreflectlng tape targets have 
been placed on the solar array blanket and mast. These targets reflect in a -s 
orbiter direction. The emitter-receiver is positioned within 100 Inches of the base 
of the array to read the x and y motion of the reflectors with minimum error. Data 
will be taken of the array at both lOOX and 70% deployment. Excitation is provided 
by the orbiter VRCS system, which is designed to maximise response without approaching 
structural limits. The sensing system is a charge injection device solid-state sensor 
with a measurement resolution of better than 1/100 of IZ. The sensory frequency band- 
width is 0 to 0.4 Hz. 

SAFE DYNAMICS AUGMENTATION 
EXPERIMENT 

SUMMARY 



SENSING SYSTEM CHARACTERISTICS 

• TWO DIMENSIONAL 

• CHARGE INJECTION DEVICE SOLID-STATE DETECTOR 

• aOl OF IRRESOLUTION 

• 0-a4HZ FREQUENCY 

• LASER DIODE ILLUMINATION AT 800 NM 

« • REFLECTORS OF RETRO REFLECTIVE KIGFhCAIN SHEETING 

I Figure 5 

I 
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The OAST-I expcrlnent with DAE attached is shown in figure 6 along with a flow 
diagraa of the sensor systea in figure 7. Although both tUe solsv array dynaalc aug- 
■entation experiaent and the systeaa are wunted to the aiss^ on-peculiar equipaent sup- 
port structures (MPESS), the only interaction between then is optical. The retrore- 
flector field tracker lllunlnates the solar array reflectors with five 800-nm laser 
diodes. The retroreflected energy is Imaged on a charge injection device solid-state 
tracker. The tracker lu scanned by sensor electronics; the angular deviation from the 
reference position is ac-asured and converted by a nicroprocessor to engineering units. 
This data is digitized and fed through a pulse code modulator (PCM) %ihlch conditions 
the signals 'or recording on the digital tape recorder. The power control and distri- 
bution a8sea_^ly (PCDA) obtains power from the mission-peculiar equipment (MPE) power 
control box (PCB) and distributes it to the DAE hardware. The PCDA also receives and 
distributes commands from the orbiter aft flight deck via the flexible multiplexer 
desKtltlplexer (PMDM) and returns housekeeping and Indicator data. The scientific 
dynaalc data recorded ou the tape recorder is returned for ground data processing. 




Figure 6 
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To provide early verification of the remote sensing data processing concept, a 
laboratory test Is planned for the second and third quarter of FY *83. The ground 
test approach Is Illustrated In figure 8. In the tests, light emitting diodes and 
accelerometers will be mounted to a 16-m, space fabrication-type beam. The beam will 
be loaded to approximate the natural frequencies of the solar array, and then will be 
excited by low frequency shakers. Both the LED Information and the accelerometers will 
be processed to assess compatibility of results. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF SENSOR MOUNTED FOR MONITORING POINTS ALONG A 

16-METER TEST BEAM 

/ 

PROJECTED ZONE OF ILLUMINATION — 

FROM LED 

/ I ^ 


LED EMITTERS 
& ACCELEROMETERS 


PROJECTED 
CCD ARRAY 


18^ BEAM UNDER TEST 



OFFSET 


REFLECTED IMAGES 
IN PLANE OF CCD 
ARRAY 


Figure 8 
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SAFE DYNA>IICS AUOIENTATIOli EXPERIMENT SCHEDULE 


The remote sensor hardware is currently scheduled ^or delivery in mid-May 1983. 
This appears compatible with delivery of the PCM, tape recorder, and PCDA in March. 
This allows 6 months of in-house system acceptance testing prior to delivery at KSC 
in early December. Flight is currently planned for mid-May 1984. 


SOLAR ARRAY FLIGHT EXPERIMENT 

DYNAMIC AUGMENTATION NOVEMBER 1982 



Figure 9 
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C. K. Purvis and N. J. Stevens 
NASA Lewis Research Center 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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FUTURE MISSIONS UTILIZING LARGE HIGH POWER SOLAR ARRAYS 

For a number of years plans for future NASA and USAF missions have con- 
centrated on larger structures and spacecraft utilizing solar arrays which provide 
tens to hundreds of kilowatts of power. Among these are space based radar, various 
space platforms, the Solar Electric Propulsion System (SEPS), and most recently Space 
Station, one concept of which Is shown In the figure below. Because these power 
systems are very much larger than any flown before, there are new areas which must be 
investigated to Insure proper system operation. These Include structural, dynamic, 
and electrical considerations. This paper addresses a Shuttle flight experiment, 
the purpose of which Is to obtain space data on the Interaction of a high voltage 
solar array with the ambient space plasma. This flight experiment will be a 
ref light of NASA's Solar Array Flight Experiment, SAFE, except that three active 
solar array panels, electron release devices and plasma diagnostics will be added. 
This experiment, SAFE II, will evaluate power loss due to parasitic current collected 
by the solar array, arcing on the solar array and perturbations to the plasma 
which may Increase power loss and disturb plasma and charged particle science 
acquisition. 
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The figure below Is the result of one trade study whi ciPfl fS^Pafti^WP^need 


to operate the high power solar arrays at voltages of at least a few hundred volts 
In order to reduce Internal resistive losses within the array and to reduce the 
wiring harness mass required to transport the power (ref. 1). It Is this need 


to operate at higher voltages which spawned evaluation of high voltage solar array 
operation In space. The left figure gives the fraction of power lost In aluminum 
distribution lines with one square centimeter cross-sectional area. The right 
figure gives the ratio of transmission line mass to design goal system mass for 5* 
power loss and a design goal of 10 kg/kW. 
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On-qoing studies of space systens which require large amounts of electrical 
power, tens to hundreds of kW, generally show flexible flat-fold solar array tech- 
nology like that originally developed to meet solar electric propulsion mission 
requirements. The most donandlng of these requirements are shown below. The de- 
sign that meets these requirements utilizes a continuous longeron extension mast 
to provide the motion for extending and retracting Kapton panels which serve as 
substrates for the solar cells. Deployed solar array panels are held In tension by 
negator coils located at the base. The design Is shown In the figure below, and 
an array wing that was built to demonstrate the technology Is depicted on the next 
page. 


Technology Development Requirements 
0 low weight ( >66 W/kg) 

0 retractable 

0 natural frequency > 0.04 Hz 
0 low packing volume 
0 five year lifetime 


POWER 
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a4M 
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CONTAINMENT 
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ARRAY 

STORAGE 

CONTAINER 
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In 1976, NASA decided to fly the solar array technology dev^opment wing shown 
on the previous page as an experiment on the Space Shuttle. This requirement arose 
because extension/retraction characteristics and dynamic characteristics of large, 
lightweight structures like these can only be fully proven In the low gravity, low 
pressure environment of space. Overall objectives of SAFE are listed below. The 
wing will be extended and retracted several times during space testing. Accel ero> 
meters, photogrammetry, and a star tracker type system will be used to measure the 
wing dynamic characteristics. The Orbiter Vernier Reaction Control System (VRCS) 
will be used to dynamically excite the wing. The flight test Is scheduled to take 
place In May 1984. 


SAFE Objectives 

0 Demonstrate extension/retraction characteristics 
of flexible, flat-fold solar array technology 

0 Measure wing dynamic characteristics and prove 
analytical models 

0 Measure electrical and thermal performance 

0 Identify areas where future work can provide 
benefits 

0 Provide space qualification of this technology 
aw cost and reduce risks for future missions 
where this technology Is applicable 
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ENVIRONMENTAL INTERACTIONS 

Investigation of Inteiactlons between high voltage systems and thermal plasmas 
was begun In the late 196U's. Experimental work using small segments of solar arrays 
and insulated electrodes with pinholes Indicated that the presence of the Insulators 
caused plasma current collection phenomena which departed dramatically from the 
predictions of Langmuir probe theory. Experiments Indicated greatly enhanced elec- 
tron collection at voltages In excess of about -<-150 volts, and arcing on solar array 
segments biased several hundred volts negative with respect to plasma ground. 

Concern for the Implications of these results for high voltage systems In orbit 
prompted the development of the SPHINX (Space Plasma High Voltage Interactions 
Experiment) satellite. SPHINX was launched In early 1974 but failed to attain 
orbit due to a launch vehicle malfunction. Later, two Plasma Interaction Experi- 
ments (PIX-1 and PIX-2) were designed and built. PIX-1 flew In March 1978 as a 
piggy-back on the second stage of the Delta launch vehicle. Approximately two hours 
of data were returned by real time telemetry. The PIX-1 results verified that the 
collection enhancement and arcing phenomena observed In ground testing also occur 
In orbit (ref. 2). PIX-2, scheduled for launch In January 1983 as a piggy-back on 
the second stage of the IRAS Delta launch, will Investigate distributed voltage 
effects and Interactions among four segments of solar arrays Independently blasable 
to 1 1 kV. A third flight experiment, SAFE II, Is proposed. This will be carried 
on an equatorial Shuttle flight In 1986, It will allow experimental Investigation 
of o number of Important aspects of power system/envlronment Interactions which can- 
not be exar.ilned except by a flight experiment. 
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Subsequent to the loss cf SPHINX, the attention of the environmental Interac- 
tions coKCiiunl ty was for several years focused on the Investigation of spacecraft 
charging, an Interaction which had been found to be hazardous for geosynchronous 
spacecraft and was Intensively studied by NASA and the Air Force. In the late 1970's, 
Interest In high voltage Interactions again Intensified, and their study was resumed 
under the auspices of the Joint NASA/USaF Environmental Interactions Investigation 
(ref. 3). The ground technology program utilizes the experimental facilities at 
IIASA and USAF centers and builds upon the modeling capabilities developed during the 
spacecraft charging Investigation, as well as utilizing the earlier high voltage 
study results (refs. 4-10). The goal Is to develop design guidelines and analytical 
tools to guide the design of large high voltage systems In Earth orbit. The approach 
Is to perform experiments and develop models In an Interactive program In which 
experimental results are used to both guide and validate the models. 

The ground technology program requires complementary flight experiment data, 
both to ensure that phenomena observed In ground testing occur In flight and to 
examine experimental conditions not obtainable In ground facilities. 
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SOLAR ARRAY VOLTAGE POSITIVE RELATIVE TO PLASMA 

The figure belOM represents experimental data of a solar array section biased 
positive with respect to the plasma It Is Immersed In (ref. 4). The left half of 
the figure Illustrates that at voltages greater than near 100 volts the electron 
current collected by the solar array Increases dramatically* The right half of 
the figure Illustrates why. Even though the solar array surface Is dielectric, 
the surfaces become highly positive and therefore collect current as tho'*gh the 
whole surface were a conductor. The explanation appears to be that as the plasma 
sheath grows around exposed Interconnects or pinholes the accelerated electrons 
strike the dielectric and low energy secondary electrons are reUased which are 
collected by the exposed metal. This leaves the dielectric cover glass positive, 
allowing the plasma sheath to grov/ over the solar cells. Therefore, the solar array 
collects electron current as though It were a conductor. As the voltage on the array 
segment increases and the collection area Increases, the current collected rises, ' 

as Indicated in the figure below. This current flow through the plasma Is current 
which Is not available to the spacecraft and therefore represents a power loss. j 

Depending on the solar array voltage the power loss can be substantial and can 
seriously Impact array performance. 

i 

i 
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The previous figure discussed the observed effects of a solar array se^nent 
biased positive of the «urround1ng plasma. Different effects are observed for a 
solar array segment biased to a negative voltage relative to the plasma. Unlike the 
positive voltage case, the solar cell cover glass voltage does not change as the 
solar cell voltage becoriies more negative. A steep voltage gradient exists between 
the Interconnect and other exposed metal parts of the solar cells and the solar 
cell surface. For Impressed voltages of several hundred volts, arcing on the 
array Is observed. Pictures of such arcing events are shown below (ref. 10). The 
arcing occurs at lower negative voltages for larger plasma densities. Arcing has 
been observed at voltages of -250 volts on a s.lar array segment In a plasma with 
a density of lOlj electrons/cm^ (ref. 11). Ambient plasma densities of up to 
10® electrons/cm^ may be encountered In space. Such solar array arcing will Intro- 
duce large current and voltage transients which may tend to collapse the array 
voltage. 
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ARCING ON SOLAR CELL ARRAY SAMPLES 
2 X 4 cm WRAPAROUND CELLS ON KAPTON 
-1 kV BIASED ARRAY CIRCUIT 
105 cm-1 N PLASMA (25 eV IONS, 3 eV e’) 
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Marty sounding rocket experiments have been flown which investigated the 
magnetosphere by releasing electron beams along the earth's magnetic field lines 
(ref. 12). It was anticipated that the rocket body would charge hundreds to 
thousands of volts positive due to the release of a high energy electron beam. This 
was not observed to be the case. The rocket potentials increased to only 30 to 
100 volts positive. Plasma diagnostic devices indicate that the plasma density end 
temperature increased when the electron beam was released. A local discharge is 
created around the rocket either by electron bombardment ionization or a beam- 
plasma discharge \ref. 10). The plasma is also perturbed at large distances from 
the rocket. An analogous situation can be expected with a spacecraft powered by 
a high voltage solar array. An electron gun or plasma source operation will raise 
the spacecraft potential to near space potential and will therefore drive the high 
voltage solar array very positive of the space plasma potential. The local 
discharge and plasma perturbations observed during rocket experiments can increase 
power loss due to parasitic currents and interfere with science data acquisition. 


ROCKET CXPERIMENTS 


SPACE STATION 



• ROCKET BODY DRIVEN POSITIVE • HIGH VOLTAGE SOLAR ARRAY 

DRIVEN POSITIVE 

• RETURN CURRENT COLLECTION 

UNSTABLE • SITUATION ANALOGOUS 

TO ROCKET EXPERIMENT 

• PLASMA PERTURBED OVER LARGE 
VOLUME 

• DENSITY INCREASE 

• T« INCREASE (DOUBLE POPULATION) 

• WAVES 

• LOCAL DISCHARGE AROUND VEHICLE 
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SOLAR ARRAY SPACECRAFT SPACE PLASMA POTENTIALS 

A spacecraft In orbit and Immersed In the space plasma will come to a potential 
relative to the plasma such that no net current Is collected. The solar array 
provides an additional complication since ambient charged particles can be collected. 
Because of their higher temperature and mobility, electrons are much more easily 
collected than Ions. Therefore, to collect equal electron and Ion current a much 
larger area at a negative potential relative to the plasma Is required. For a neg- 
ative solar array to spacecraft ground, the situation on the right side of the 
figure below will result. The spacecraft and negative side of the array will be 
driven negative of space potential. For an array of several hundred volts, solar 
array arcing may result. Since the spacecraft structure will be several hundred 
volts negative It will experience a continuous Ion bombardment for the space- 
craft lifetime which may alter surface thermo-optical properties. Another space- 
craft or untethered astronaut will be near space potential. The resulting potential 
difference between such a free flyer and the highly negative spacecraft can pose 
safety concerns. The highly negative spacecraft potential will also interfere with 
some particle and plasma data acquisition. 

If an electron gun or plasma source Is operated on the spacecraft, electrons 
collected by the positive portion of the solar array will be released. Large neg- 
ative potentials will not result, and If electrons are freely released, the situa- 
tion on the left In the figure below will result. Power loss due to large electron 
current collection will result. This effect may be enhanced due to creation of a 
local discharge as previously discussed. Such a discharge will also Interfere 
with science data acquisition of the ambient environment. 
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• ARRAY ARCING 
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The SAFE II plasma Interactions experiment will be a ref light of SAFE with the 
addition of the required equipment, shown In the figure below. Not shown are the 
three active panels of solar cells. Each panel will be composed of two modules. 

All the modules will be placed In various parallel and series configurations to 
allow testing at solar array voltages from approximately 85 to 500 volts. Tests 
will Include switching the floating solar array from lower to higher voltages. The 
majority of the array, 80-902, will float negative and arcing phenomena and 
floating potential measurements will be made. The high current hollow cathode and 
plasma source will be operated for positive solar array tests. These sources, 
possibly with the addition of an electron gun generating an energetic electron 
beam, will freely emit the solar-array-collected electrons back to space and will 
control solar array to space potential. The majority of the solar array will be 
positive of the space potential allowing array power loss evaluation as well as 
Investigation of local discharge phenomena expected In the solar array vicinity. 

The array potential will be controlled by SAAOS, Spacecraft Automatic Active 
Discharge System, of which the charge release devices are an Integral part. 

Because of their Interest In the results of this experiment, the Air Force Geo- 
physics Laboratory Intends to furnish this equipment to the SAFE II experiment. 

Some plasma diagnostics associated with SAADS will be located on the Mission 
Peculiar Experiment Support Structure, MPESS. Plasma diagnostics Including a neu- 
tral density Instrument, a Langmuir probe and a Differential Ion Flux Probe (ref. 13) 
win be mounted on the end of the solar array. These Instruments will allow deter- 
mnation of the anblent conditions In wnich the plasma Interaction experiment Is 
conducted as well as evaluation of perturbations to the plasma due to the high 
voltage solar array operation. 
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ORBITAL CONFIGURATION 

The figure below illustrates the anticipated orbital configuration of the 
SAFE II experiment. The left side of the figure indicates that the solar array and 
Shuttle tail will be pointed toward the Sun, This configuration is particularly 
advantageous for experiments involving electron release by electron gun. The beam 
can be projected along the magnetic field line and not strike the solar array. 

The generated plasmas will also tend to diffuse along magnetic field lines and 
away from the solar array. 

The orbital velocities of spacecraft in low Earth orbit (LEO) are much greater 
than the thermal ion velocity but much less than the thermal electron velocity. 

The result is that as a spacecraft moves through the plasma it sweeps out the ions, 
leaving a much decreased plasma density in its wake, which is occupied by an excess 
of electrons. As observed in the figure below, there will be positions in the 
orbit where the wake is on the solar cell side and the backside of the solar 
array, and where no wake exists (when the spacecraft velocity vector and Sun line 
are perpendicular). Data acquisition at these various positions will allow deter- 
mination of power loss, arcing and plasma perturbation over the range of antici- 
pated orbital plasma conditions. 



RAM 
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SUMMARY 
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For a number of years NASA and the USAF have planned space missions utilizing 
solar arrays which generate orders of magnitude more power and operate at a much 
higher voltage than has been flown previously. During this same time ground tech- 
nology programs have addressed the Interactions between such a high voltage solar 
array and the ambient space plasma. These programs have given us a basic under- 
standing of what interactions to anticipate and under what conditions. Ground 
test Information has been augmented by flight tests which verified that the effects 
observed on the ground are observed In space. However, It has long been recognized 
that ground tests are limited by facility size, facility effects on plasma and 
electric field conditions and the capability to accurately simulate space plasma 
conditions. It Is very Important to test actual solar array performance with a 
large, self-generated voltage so that effects of large array area, surface voltage 
gradients and varying currents In the solar array can be evaluated. It Is not 
possible to do this adequately In a ground test chamber. 

The SAFE II experiment will allow collection of data on high voltage solar 
array operation under actual operating conditions. Experiments with both extreme 
negative and positive potentials, relative to space, will be conducted. These will 
be performed with the solar cells In plasma ram, wake, and neutral conditions. 
Plasma diagnostics will allow determination of ambient and perturbed plasma con- 
ditions for all experiments conducted as part of SAFE II. The SAFE li experiment 
will allow direct data acquisition on high voltage solar array operation in space, 
which Is required to verify ground based Interaction concepts and anaivtical 
models. 
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Over the last few years, NASA has been developing the Space Shuttle in order to 
place in orbit a new class of spacecraft which we have called large space systems 
(LSS) • During the same time many of the organizations of the agency have been 
exploring the character of these systems, from large orbital antennas to manned 
space stations, and have initiated the development and ground-based testing of 
technologies required to accomplish those next-generation missions. 

Now that the operational Shuttle exists, there is the opportunity and the need 
to test and validate in space the theories, structural concepts, and system compo- 
nents required by those missions. 

It is not our intention tc discuss the need for space testing, but rather to 
outline a flight research program focused on discipline-based issues in structures, 
dynamics, and controls. Hopefully this will be affordable, and wi31 be defined by a 
series of flights building progressively from modeling and modal characterization of 
large space structures to the more complex issues of flexible-body interactive 
control. The approach described is one that incrementally builds modal and func- 
tional complexity into a baseline configuration, allowing the design of a sequence 
of phenomena model test articles that address a chosen set of LSS discipline issues. 
In this way the discipline research objectives, and therefore the phenomena model 
configuration, can be tailored to the major concerns of LSS spacecraft, but may be 
independent of the specific configurations ultimately chosen for these new missions. 


LARQI SPACI tYSTRIIi 
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MAST FLIGHT RESEARCH PROGRAM OVERVIEW 


The MAST flight experiments comprise a research program focusing on major LSS 
Issues for which It Is deeowd necessary to test, measure, and validate techniques and 
concepts In the space environment. In this sense, the program Is a logical extension 
of the standard development and test flow that we have all used. In the standard 
flow, most development activity would terminate at the successful conclusion of 
ground-based testing. There are elements of large space systems which cannot be 
characterized or validated on Earth to the extent that mission success or system 
performance Is assured. These particular research activities must be moved to the 
Laboratory of space and those findings Integrated Into the analytical and ground- 
based data before It can be said that "technology readiness" has been achieved. 

The MAST Shuttle-attached test articles will be transported to space by the 
STEP experiment carrier and will be compatible with STEP Interfaces In all 
configurations . 

As the experlisents require no particular orbit and the operational timelines 
needed for mission performance are not extensive. It Is foreseen that the STEP/MAST 
combination could provide an attractive repetitive element trlthln the Shuttle 
mixed-cargo manifesting process. Using the STEP experlsmnt carrier and a retractable 
reusable test article will allow repetitive flight research to the extent that the 
STEP Is able to be manifested on a regular basis. 

Since this research program will be examining generic phenomena, maxlmtin 
emphasis will be placed upon Information quality and the fidelity with which the 
phenomena model emulates the LSS Issue. As such, the MAST research does not 
constitute a hardware demonstration program, nor is it focused on any particular 
mission or space structure. However, the developed test articles will be spacecraft- 
quality space-qualified structures. The characteristics of the MAST test article 
will be driven by the nature of next-generation LSS structural systems such as large 
antenna spacecraft and space stations. In addition, the end Item structure will be 
characteristically suitable to serve as a space test bed for evaluation and validation 
of newly developed LSS sensor and actuator devices. 
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MAST MULTI-FUQHT RESEARCH PROGRAM 


• REU8EABL6 TEST ARTICLE 


CONTROLS 


DISCIPLINE 

EMPHASIS 



STRUCTURAL 

DYNAMICS 


• INITIAL PLIGHT EMPHASIS P::!MARLY DEVOTED 

TO STRUCTURAL MODELINQ/DYNAMICS 

• GRADUATED INCREASE IN CONTROLS 

RESEARCH COMPLEXITY 
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MAST EXPERIMENT OVERVIEW 

1 

I 

MAST IS: I 

i 

I 

* MULTI-FLIGHT EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH PROGRAM CONDUCTED IN THE U^BORATORY ! 

OF SPACE VIA STEP EXPERIMENT CARRIER 

f 

i 

* MULTI-DISCIPLINE EFFORT IN STRUCTURES/STRUCTURAL DYNAMICS AND CONTROLS 

* SHUTTLE-AHACHED EXPERIMENT FOR INVESTIGATING GENERIC PHENOMENA AND i 

ISSUES OF LARGE FLEXIBLE SPACE STRUCTURES 

1 

* WEIGHTED TOWARD MAXIMUM INFORMATION (INSTRUMENTATION) AS OPPOSED I 

TO MAXIMUM UTILITY (HARDWARE DEVELOPMENT) i 


MAST IS NOT ; 

• A HARDWARE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 

• FOCUSED ON ANY PARTICULAR MISS ‘ON OR SPACE STRUCTURE 


( 
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TECHNICAL THRUSTS OF LARGE SPACE STRUCTURES DISCIPLINES 


The basic technical thrusts of the MAST space research program are expressed in 
three disciplines of large space structures. Within the structures area, the 
development of a precision, efficiently packaged, space-qualified truss structure 
is the primary focus. The structural dynamics discipline will drive toward the 
definition of dynamic response prediction techniques, particularly joint damping 
phenomena in a flexible -joint-dominated truss and the correlation of ground and 
flight dynamic test data. In the controls area, space validation of multivariable 
control techniques for flexible body spacecraft is the primary motivation. 


STRUCTURES 

• PRECISION LIGHTWEIGHT DEPLOYABLE STRUCTURES 
STRUCTURAL DYNAMICS 

• STRUCTURAL DYNAMIC RESPONSE PREDICTION TECHNIQUES 
CONTROLS 

• MULTI-VARIABLE CONTROL TECHNIQUES 
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MAST DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 
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The deployable beam, which will serve as the MAST test article, must satisfy 
the needs of each of the three technical disciplines. It must have the qualities of 
a usable piece of spacecraft structure and have flexible properties which are of 
Interest to the dynamlclst and controls deslgMr. Tt mat also be ground testable 
through some of its deployed states, and must SMlntaln structural margins canti- 
levered from the Orblter bay while the Shuttle Is operating in the vernier reaction 
control system mode. 

Meeting of all these conditions has provided a major challenge to the MAST 
principal Investigator. The characteristics r.h«tt have to be balanced against one 
another are typified In part by the curves shown below . These allow consideration of 
characteristics such as beam diameter and length (D/L) , b.sndlng mode frequency, tip 
deflection and acceleration, and ground test, feasibility for the examined combina- 
tions. Through the use of such trades, we have selected a characteristic set for 
the baseline test article which meets the test of all three participating disciplines 
and will meet the operating structural and dynaislc constraints of the STS. These 
characteristics are displayed In the following figure. 
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PRELIMINARY REQUIREMENTS OF BASELINE CONFIGURATION MAST 

The requirements shown are for the MAST program In its simplest configuration, 
the baseline configuration. Expanded configurations will be described later which 
provide added degrees of structural, dynamic, and avionic complexity. 

The length of the composite deployable beam, 60 m, may seem short In the figure, 
but in earthbound terms it Is approximately the height of a twenty-story building. 

The truss depth, 1.2 to 1.4 m, is three or more ':lmes the depth of the continuous 
longeron mast to be flown In the SAFE experiment, and the truss of entirely different 
construction. 

The root acceleration shown Is a design specification based upon Inputs 
generated by the vernier RCS of the Shuttle. The 0.15-Hz lowest natural frequency 
is selected In order to escape experiment Interaction with the Shuttle digital 
autopilot. Tip position and truss displacement measurements will be provided by an 
optical system. An active actuator/damper set will be Installed at the beam tip in 
order to provide modal excitation for the systems Identification activity, and to 
provide test article damping to shorten test timelines during space-based model 
surveys. With the tip actuator set, the baseline truss can te excited at either 
extremity, by base inputs from the Shuttle using the vernier RCS, or by actuator 
Inputs at the truss tip. 


• GENERAL SIZE/CONFIGURATION 

-■ 60-METER LENGTH/COMPOS ITE MATER lAL 
” 1.2-1.4/v,.TERDIAivfTER 
" LOWEST NATURAL FREQUENCY > 0. 15 Hz 
” UNLOAOED/UNLOADABLE JOINTS 
" SEQUENTIALLY DEPLOYABLE TRUSS BEAM 
” ROOT MOMENT ACCELERATION lO'^ RAD/SEC^ DOUBLE PULSE 

- C0MPATI5LE WITH STEP EXPERIMENT CARRIER 

• INSTRUMENTATION/DATA ACQUISITION 

- MODE SHAPES OF FIRST 5 MODES EACH AXIS 

" TIP POSITION ACCURACY TO 1 CM. MAXIMUM RESPONSE 0.5M 
” LINEAR SHAPE TO 1 CM 

- TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENTS AT TBD LOCATIONS 
” LOADS AT STEP INTERFAX 

- TIP MOUNTED ACTIVE ACTUATOR/OAMPER SET 
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WiSl FLIGHT EXPERIMENT CBJECTIVES 


The specific objectives listed here define the development flight activity 
required to support the LSS technical discipline thrubts in structures, structural 
dynamics, and controls. 

The structures objectives are obvious— 'the development, fabrication, modeling, 
and testing of a lightweight, efficiently packaged, LSS-deployable truss test 
article. The development of a spacecraft-quality composite "zero"-CTE deployable 
structure of this size will be a major activity and should provide valuable insight 
into those problems inherent in fabrication, assembly, and test of first-generation 
large-scale composite stzuctures. 

The structural dynamics objectives relate to the ability to model and predict 
the dynamic character of a flexlble-jolnt-domlnated truss system, and particularly to 
assess damping phenomena and deployment dynamics. The ability to modally charac- 
terize the structural system by system identification techniques will also be 
evaluated . 

The development and evaluation of multivariable techniques for the control of 
flexible structure In the presence of system uncertainty are the concerns of the 
controls experiment objectives. The objectives of the structures and dynamics 
disciplines can be completed using the baseline cantilevered beam, as defined in 
previous sections. The controls discipline objectives can be probed In part by the 
same baseline configuration; however, additional complexity must be Included before 
the full set of controls objectives may be addressed. 
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MAST FLIGHT EXPERIMENT OBJECTIVES 
STRUCTURES 


DEVaOPMENTAND GROUND TEST OF AN EFFIC lENT PRECISION DESIGN 
60-METER DEPLOYABLE TRUSS 


EVALUATE STRUCTURAL MODELING AND ANALYTICAL TECHNIQUES THROUGH 
MEASUREMENT OF FIGURE FIDELITY AND MAST TIP LOCATION 


EVALUATE THERMAL DISTORTION EFFECTS IN LARGE SPACE STRUCTURES 


VALIDATE SPACE TRUSS DEPLOYMENT WITHIN OPERATIONAL SPACECRAFT 
ENVIRONMENT 


DYNAMICS 


DETERMINE THE DEGREE TO WHICH THEORY AND GROUND TESTING CAN 
PREDICT aiGHT PERFORMANCE OF LOW-FREQUENCY STRUCTURES 


EVALUATE MATH MODELING OF LARGE LIGHTWEIGHT COMPLEX SYSTEMS 
ON WHICH GROUND TEST RESULTS ARE QUESTIONABLE 


EVALUATE SYSTEM IDENTIFICATION TECHNOLOGY ON COMPLEX LIGHTWEIGHT 
STRUCTURES IN REAL SPACE ENVIRONMENT 


EVALUATE DEPLOYMENT DYNAMICS IN ZERO-G 


EVALUATE JOINT DAMPING PHENOMENA IN ZERO-G 


CONTRgS 


EVALUATE TECHNIQUES FOR RESPONSE CONTROL ON LOW-FREQUENCY, 
LIGHTWEIGHT STRUCTURES 


EVALUATE SYSTEM PERFORMANCE FOR FINE FIGURE/POINTING CONTROL 
OF FLEXIBLE STRUCTURES 


EVALUATE "ROBUST" DESIGNS IN PRESENCE OF UNCERTAINTY OF DYNAMIC 
CHARACTERISTICS 


EVALUATE ON-LINE SYSTEM IDENTIFICATION ALGORITHMS 


EVALUATE SENSOR/MEASUREMENT TECHNIQUES AND ACTUATOR APPLICATIONS 
IN LOW FREQUENCY SYSTEMS 
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MAST BASELINE EXPANSION OF PCOR QUALItY 


Examples of configurational alterations are displayed In the figure below. 

With the addition of distributed actua::ors and sensors and a flight controls 
computer, evaluation of multivariable control techniques can be initiated using the 
baseline cantilevered mast. With the addition of structural appendages with selected 
characteristics, the closely spaced modal frequencies and complex couple 1 motions 
required for the LSS research program can be produced. These phenomena model 
configurations will be designed to achieve the full range of characteristics neces- 
sary for ? broad flight experiment program in LSS controls and dynamics. 
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The controls objectives listed previously represent the broad goals of LSS 
controls research. The issues which may be addressed in part by the expanded 
baseline phenomena models are presented below. 


- SYSTEM MODEL IDENTIFICATION 

- DISTRIBUTED CONTRa 

- FIGURE CONTROL 

- POINTING CONTROL/POSITION CONTROL 

- SLEWING/SEHLING 

- MODAL DAMPING 

- DISTURBANCE ACCOMMODATION 

- FAILURE IDENTIFICATION/RECONFIGURATION 

- STABILITY/ROBUSTNESS 

- ACTUATORS/SENSORS/INSTRUMENTATION EVALUATION 
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The flight test approach which has been described here provides an affordable 
and achievable bridge between today *s technology level and the development and 
validation of a new plateau which must be reached in order to build and operate the 
large antenna spacecraft and the space station and space platform configurations 
which we envision. 

^ The experiiDents are incremental and build in complexity. 

^ The research is a generalized discipline-based activity, yet traceability 
to LSS issues and to next-generation mission configurations should be 
apparent • 

• When next-generation configurations are known, the MAST Program will be 
amenable to configurational modification in order to address specific 
mission research, as opposed to generic research, and the system will be 
in place to meet that need when it arises. 

We do not intend to state that the MAST program meets all needs for future 
LSS-related problems, nor that it is the only acceptable approach. However, an 
end-to-end flight research program has to be devised which will address the broad 
range of concerns. It should be flexible in its ability to grow as new mission 
configurations are defined and as component technology matures. 


• PROVIDES A PLANNED AND AFFORDABLE BRIDGE BETWEEN TODAY'S GENERAL 
RESEARCH/TECHNaOGY EFFORTS AND TOMORROW'S LARGE SPACE FLIGHT 
INITIATIVES 


• PROGRESSIVE MAST PHENOMENA MODEL FLIGHT EXPERIMENT PROGRAM 

- LOW COST INCREMENTAL EXPERIMENTS 

- GENERALIZED DISCIPLINE-BASED RESEARCH 

“ READILY EXPANDABLE TO MEET CONFIGURATION-RELATED SPACE 
EXPERIMENTS 
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A LARGE ANTENNA SYSTEMS FLIGHT EXPERIMENT 


PROBLEM : By what process do we acquire confidence in our 

ABILITY TO DESIGN^ BUILD^ FLY, AND OPERATE A 
LARGi' ORBITING ANTENNA STRUCTURE? 


A BASIC ASSUMPTION 


• A SERIOUS NEED ALREADY EXISTS FOR LARGE ANTENNAS 

OR 

• Users will emerge once development risks have been bounded 

AND SOME EFFORT HAS BEGUN 
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CURRENT UNCERTAINTIES WITH LARGE ANTENNAS 
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Result mainly from increased size (5 to lOx) 

- INCREASED FLEXIBILITY^ NATURAL PERIODS/ DISTURBANCE SUSCEPTIBILITY 

- TOLERANCES TIGHTENING WITH SIZE 


• Major uncertainties 

- REALISTIC PERFORMANCE TEST IN 1 "G" NOT POSSIBLE 

- HIGH PACKAGING RATIO - COMPLEX AND RISKY DEPLOYMENT 

- POSSIBILITY OF VIBRATION CONTROL (ALIGNMENT AND SURFACE) 

- UNCERTAINTY THAT ANALYSIS CAN SUBSTITUTE FOR TESTS 


PROCESS FOR ASSESSING SOME UNCERTAINTIES 


• Preliminary systems design exercise very useful 

- DEFINE BASELINE SYSTEM GOALS AND PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

- DEVELOP CONFIGURATION FOR SATELLITE AND ANTENNA 

- DEVELOP GOALS FOR MAJOR SUBSYSTEMS 

- PERFORM PRELIMINARY DESIGN OF SUBSYSTEMS 

- DEVELOP FIRST-ORDER MODELS FOR SUBSYSTEMS 

• ANALYSIS/ MODELLING/ AND SIMULATION WILL INDICATE 

- POSSIBLE PERFORMANCE 

• WITH RESPECT TO SYSTEM OBJECTIVES 

• WITH RESPECT TO STATE OF ART 

- AREAS OF DEFICIENCY IN ANALYSIS TOOLS 

• MULTIDISCIPLINARY INTERACTION 

• REGIMES WHERE BEHAVIOR VIOLATES ASSUMPTIONS 

• AREAS WHERE ANALYSIS AND MODELLING TOOLS DO NOT EXIST 

• Analysis will obviously not uncover unmodelled unexpected behavior 

- THUS TEST PROGRAMS ARE CRUCIAL 
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TEST PROGRAMS WILL REDUCE RISKS THROUGH 


• Identification and quantification of suspected phenomena 

• Verification of theory^ analysis/ modelling approaches 
f Demonstration of complex subsystem 

f Prototype feasibility demonstration 


SCOPE OF TEST PROGRAMS 


• Idealized— FLIGHT article in real space environment 

• REALITY-COST/ RISK/ COMPLEXITY OF FULL-UP SPACE TEST 

- QUALIFIES ONLY SPECIFIC ARTICLE 

- PROVIDES LITTLE GENERIC GUIDANCE 

- SHOULD ONLY FOLLOW MUCH OTHER WORK 

• Desirable 

- PARALLEL DEVELOPMENT OF CONFIDENCE 

• ANALYSIS/ SIMULATION TOOLS FOR COMPONENTS AND SYSTEM 

• LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS TO IMPROVE/CORROBORATE ANALYSIS 

- SPACE TESTS 

• TO OBSERVE IMPORTANT PHENOMENA OTHERWISE MASKED 

• TO DEMONSTRATE FULL INTEGRATED PERFORMANCE (SYSTEN'^ PRECU«<' ' 
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VALIDATION OF STRUCTURAL BEHAVIOR - I 


• Even with conventional satellite structure ground test 

- SIGNIFICANT DEPARTURE BETWEEN ANALYSIS AND SHAKER TESTS 

- GENERALLY UNABLE TO 

• ACCOUNT FOR DIFFERENCES 

• HODIFY MODEL APPROPRIATELY 

- NOT CERTAIN WE UNDERSTAND PHYSICS OF STRUCTURAL ASSEMBLIES 

- TO BOUND RISKS ON ANTENNA PROGRAMS 

• CAREFULLY PLANNED LABORATORY TESTS 

• RESEARCH ON STRUCTURAL BEHAVIOR 

• IMPROVEMENT OF ANALYSIS AND MODELLING TOOLS 

• DEVELOPMENT OF HIGH-ORDER SYSTEMS IDENTIFICATION APPROACHES 

• A FINAL VERIFICATION IN SPACE ON SUITABLE ASSEMBLAGFu DESIRABLE 
BUT NOT CRUCIAL 


VALIDATION OF STRUCTURAL BEHAVIOR - II 


• With large flexible antenna grouio test 

—GRAVITY EFFECTS CAN BE ENORMOUS ON FLIMSY STRUCTURES 

• STIFFNESS PROPERTY CHANGES RESULT IN 

- larger/smaller STATIC DEFLECTIONS 

- higher/lower natural frequencies 

- buckling/stability margins altered 

- NONLINEAR (LARGE-OEFLECTION) BEHAVIOR 

- STRENGTH AND PLASTICITY MARGIN CHANGES 

—EFFECTS ON MODAL SURVEYS 

• FREQUENCY^ MODE SHAPE SHIFT DUE TO GRAVITY 

• ATMOSPHERIC DAMPING 

• JOINTS BOTTOMED OUT BY GRAVITY 

• BUNGEE CORO PHENOMENA (iF USED) 

• System acceptance will ultimately depend on combination of 


—ANALYTICAL PREDICTION 
—GROUND TESTS 
—SPACE TESTS 
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VALIDATION OF DYNAHICS, DEPLOYMENT AND UNPACKA6IN6 


• Complex interaction between rigid booy^ flex body« possible control 
f Few space systems have been free of deployment problems 

• With large antennas, scale of problem becomes enormous 

—DYNAMICS PHENOMENOLOGY UNCERTAIN 

• POSSIBLE NONLINEARITIES IN DYNAMICS AND STRUCTURE 

• STABILITY RISKS IN DYNAMICS AND STRUCTURE 

• MUCH BASIC WORK NEEDED 

- THEORETICAL MODELS FOR 1g AND Oc 

- LAB TESTS TO VERIFY 1g MODELS 

- SPACE TESTS TO VERIFY Og (FREE FLYER?) 

—Many interact ing and interdependent deployment devices 

• RELIABILITY OF PROCESS CRUCIAL 

• SYNCHRONOUS VERSUS SEQUENTIAL APPROACHES 

• MUCH RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENT NECESSARY 


VALIDATIOH OF FLEXIBLE CONTROL 

§ Ground-based experiments can be made on analogs of flight article 

TO PROVE SOME PERFORMANCE AND ROBUSTNESS PARAMETERS 

• Ground-based experiments on real antenna structures 

- STRONGER, LONGER ACTUATORS 

- STRUCTURAL NONLINEARITIES MAY BE SIGNIFICANT 

- IDENTIFICATION AND ROBUSTNESS EXPERIMENTS MAY BE VERY 
INCONCLUSIVE AND NON-REPRESENTATIVE 

• Space experiments will be crucial 

- PRIMARILY BECAUSE OF STRUCTURAL/DYNAMIC UNCERTAINTIES 

- CONTROL SYSTEM CONFIGURED TO BE ROBUST FOR 1g TO Og WILL 
EXCESSIVELY PENAuIZE PERFORMANCE 

• Full-up system space test crucial if control is only means to 

ACHIEVE PERFORMANCE 
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VALIDATION OF SYSTEM PERFORMANCE 
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• Experimentally unlikely in le 

• Initially - must ee based on space tests 

• Ultimately - 

- BASED ON VALIDATED ANALYSIS AND SIMULAT:0N 
TOOLS 

- AS NEW PHENOMENA ARE FOUND 

• SUPPLEMENTED BY GROUND VESTS 

• RARE SPACE TEST 


SUMMARY : TO VALIDATE DESIGN AND ACCEPTANCE PROCESS WE NEED TO DO THE F0LL0NIN6 
THEORY L:VEL0PMENT : (start now) 

• BEHAVIOR OF STRUCTURAL ASSEMBLIES UNDER VIBRATION 

• BEHAVIOR OF FLIMSY STRUCTURES UNDER Ic 

• COMPLEX DYNAMICS > ESPECIAIXY DEPLOYMENT 

• IMPROVED SYSTEMS IDINTIFICATION - OPEN t CLOSED LOOP 

LAB TESTS : (start now) 

t CAREFULLY MONITORED SHAKER TESTS 

• FLIMSY STRUCTURES - MODEL VERIFICATION 

• DEPLOYMENT MODEL VERIFICATION 

• CONTROLS AND IDENTIFICATION I^^MONSTRATIONS 

SIMUUTION DEVELOPMENT s (start now) 

• CAPABLE OF MULTIDISCIPLINARY INTEGRATION/ INTERACT I ON 
G VERIFICATION THROUGH SUBSYSTEM TEST 

SIMPLE rUGHT E)(PERINENrS : (plan for early flights) 

• STRUCTURAL RESPONSE/ SYSTEM IDENTIFICATION/ ZERO'G VALIDATION 
G DEPLOYMENT DEMONSTRATION/ MODEL VERIFICATION 

G CONTROL AUTHORITY DEMONSTRATION VERSUS ’JNCERTAINTY 
G LIMITED SIMULATION VERIFICATION 
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During the last several years, the large space structures woric at the Marshall Space Flight Center 
has followed the routine program scheme of planning exercises, analysis, and contractor studies followed 
by the ground tests of hardware components and systems. As the next step in this scheme a Structural 
Assembly and Demonstration Experiment (SADE) is proposed as a flight test to corroborate these 
previous steps and to demonstrate the space construction of a simple truss structure approximately 100 
feet in length. It uses both deployable and erectable construction methods and will be built in the 
Shuttle bay where it remains throughout the flight. The SADE is scheduled to fly in 1985. Figure 1 
shows SADE with some possible future applications of structural members like the SADE truss. 



GEOSTATIONARY COMMUNICATIONS PLATFORM 


Figure 1 . SADE showing some future possible applications. 
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PURPOSE HE Pool? 

The purpose of SADE is first to demonstrate that the Shuttle is a suitable base for space con- 
struction; this includes a test of the Shuttle's control system to determine its performance when a long 
attached truss or beam is extended from the bay. Examples of Shuttle-related systems that will receive 
special attention are the RMS, the lighting system, and the crew assembly capabilities. A second purpose 
is to determine the extent to which the assembly results from the Neutral Buc yancy Simulator can be used 
to forecast the results of space assembly. And, finally, the SADE truss design will be validated by mea- 
suring the performance of the deployment, the special connectors, and the assembly methods. 


(3 

quality 


MISSION 

A single flight is planned in 1985. The precise construction sequence has not yet been developed; 
that will be done by MIT during the next 12 months andibyv the engineers at MSEC with help from 
the SADE tests to be run next year in the Neutral Buoyancy Simulator (NBS). 

A possible construction sequence is shown in figure 2 and is as follows: Alternately erect one 
bay and deploy two un;il 9 bays are constructed. Then, automatically deploy the remaining bays until 
a length of approximately 100 feet is reached. The final length will be set by the truss frequency needed 
for a meaningful Shuttle control system-beam interaction experiment. A heavy mass - on the order of 
5000 pounds - to influence the frequency will be placed on top of the truss using the RMS. Of course, 
this will have to be done early in the construction sequence so as to be within the reach of the RMS. 
EVA and the RMS will be used extensively throughout the construction of the truss. 

The disassemble sequence of the truss is a reverse sequence to the assembly, except the automatic 
deployment is replaced by a manual retraction operatior. 

Three crewmen will be required for these construction operations. Two will participate in the 
EVA while the third one operates the RMS and the TV and photographic cameras, and reads the crew 
checklist. 

The assembly and disassembly will each require about 3 hours with perhaps a span of several 
days in between during which time no firing of the Shuttle primary RCS can occur. 

The suitability of the Shuttle lo serve as a base for this type of activity will be determined pri- 
marily from the performance of the construction crew as recorded by the TV and photographic cameras. 
The capability of the Shuttle control system to damp undesirable oscillations in the truss structure will 
be tested during the time span between assembly and disassembly. JSC and Draper Labs are working 
with MSEC to define this control experiment. The final length and tip mass will depend on the truss 
frequency requirements set by this definition. 

The camera data will also be used to measure and compare the on-orbit construction activity with 
similar preflight activity done in the NBS. This is especially useful with regard to the bays that are 
erected since they are built member by member requiring considerably more EVA assistance than the 
bays that are deployed. 

Strain gages and accelerometers will be located on some of the structural members to measure 
the loads and forces encountered during the experiment. 
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Four different connectors (figure 4) will be evaluated for use in the assembly of the SADE truss 
so that the most effective and satisfactory design for joining these types of structural membcis can be 
determined. The connectors join the erectable cells to the deployable cells (figure 3). 

Whether or not SADE will use the Shuttle data recording system or provide its own will be 
determined when a more accurate estimate is made of the number of measurements and the sampling 
frequency. 


SADE CONNECTORS 



DROGUE RELEASE LEVER 



LOCKOUT 


I MODULE-TO-MODULE COUPLER j 
VOUQHT MODULE-TO-MODULE COUPLER 



MIT CLUSTER SLIP-X>INT 


CEIVER 



VOUQHT QUICK-CONNECT COUPLER 


Figure 4. Connectors to be evaluated for SADE assembly. 
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NEUTRAL BUOYANCY TESTS AND TRAINING 

A key SADE objective is to correlate the Neutral Buoyancy Simulator (NBS) assembly activity 
and the space assembly activity. In future NBS activities this will permit a sort of calibration with 
respect to the tank’s ability to simulate space construction. 

To meet this objective, the assembly activity planned in the Shuttle bay will first be done in 
the NBS. The tank hardware will be as similar as possible to that used in space except, of course, the 
full deployed length cannot be handled by the NBS. 

Training of the crew to handle the on-orbit assembly tasks will occur in the NBS using procedures 
and hardware similar to that used during the flight. 

Some recent activities in the NBS that relate to SADE are depicted in figure 5. 



Figure S. Recent activities that lead to SADE. 



FINAL REMARKS 


is 


The principal in-house activity at the moment is the design of the hardware to be tested late 
next summer (1983) in the NBS. The schedule calls for this design activity to be completed this spring 
(1983) followed by completion of the fabrication work in time for the tests next summer. These tests 
will guide the flight hardware design which begins in January 1984 and is to be followed by the flight 
hardware fabrication which ends in the fall of 1 984. This will allow time for the qualification and 
acceptance tests so that SADE can meet its mid- 1985 launch date. 


Out-of-house activity mainly involves help from MIT’s Space Systems Laboratory in developing 
a detailed space assembly procedure plus some hardware for the NBS tests and the procurement of an 
underwater camera system for the NBS work. JSC, MSFC, and Draper Labs are working together to 
define a Shuttle control system-truss interaction experiment. 

SADE (figure 6) is the first flight experiment devoted solely to large space structures. It repre- 
sents a very simple yet signiflcant step along the way leading to space construction of complete and 
complex systems. It will give the first indication of the Shuttle’s capability to serve as a base for build- 
ing these kinds of systems at a later date. It will also give the first indication of the value of both 
deployable and erectable construction methods, and finally , it will give the first indication of the value 
of the Neutral Buoyancy Simulator to simulate space assembly. 



Figure 6. SADE structural assembly and demonstration experiment. 
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